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Li 

THE present work is the first experiment in writing a contemporary 
history of India. There are a number of studies published in the 
Soviet Union, which relate to this period, but, as à rule, they 
concern themselves only with particular problems or particular 
events in the life of the Indian people (the only exception being the 
chapters on India in the ‘Contemporary History of the Eastern 
Countries outside the Soviet Union’, published by the Moscow 
University). In the general works by Indian and British authors, 
devoted to India, only a few chapters are usually spared to this 
period. Therefore, the authors of the Contemporary History of 
India were faced with the difficult task of having to pose and decide 
many questions for the first time. This circumstance complicated 
their work to a considerable degree and could not but tell on the 
completeness of elucidation of a number of problems. Nonethe- 
less, we believe that the present volume, even in its present form, will 
be of some use to the readers. 

The division of the work into parts and chapters was dictated 
by the peculiarities of the historical development of India during 
the period of the general crisis of capitalism. From 1918-22 there 
was an upsurge of the anti-imperialist movement in India. Part I 
has been devoted to this period. The years 1923-27 constituted 
a period of reaction, intensification of repression, decline of mass 
national liberation movement. Partly it coincides with the period 
of temporary relative stabilization of capitalism. Part II tells of 
the events of 1923-27. In 1927-28 the British government started 
preparations for reforms in the administrative system of India. In 
1929 the economic crisis broke out in India as in 4 majority of 
capitalist countries. The crisis worsened the condition of the masses 
which were hard even without it and acute discontent developed 
with the British policy relating to the preparations for the new 
legislation on Indian administration. A new upsurge of the 
national liberation movement began in 1928-29, which assumed great 
dimensions in the following years, but it was ruthlessly suppressed 
and collapsed in 1933. Part III is devoted to the period 1928-33. 
Resentment against the new Act concerning the administration of 
the country and discontent in general with the colonial regime 
started gaining momentum from 1934 onwards. The preparations 
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for World War II also had their effect on the political situation in 
India. There began in the country the third, prewar, upsurge of 
the anti-imperialist movement. Part IV of the book is devoted to 
it. Part V deals with the situation in India during the years of the 
World War II, Part VI with the situation during the years of the 
postwar upsurge of the national liberation movement, which led 
to the formation of the two new states of India and Pakistan in place 
of theearlier colonial India. Part VII gives a narration of the events 
in the country after the granting of Dominion Status and the subse- 
quent proclamation of India as a sovereign republic, i.e. the hap- 
penings with which the new stage in the history of India started. 

The parts are divided into chapters. Every one of them deals 
with a particular problem. The material in the chapters is arranged 
in a cnronological order. The first chapter of every Part, with the 
exception of the sixth one, is devoted to the economic situation of 
the period described. Part VI has no chapter on economics because 
it covers the events of only two years in the course of which no 
particular changes occurred in the economy. 

The Introduction and the parts V and VI have been written 
by A.M. Dyakov,-Part I by T.F. Devyatkina, Part II by V.V. 
Balabushevich, Part III by L.R. Gordon-Polonskaya, Part IV by 
A.M. Melnikov, Part VII by Yu.P.N. Nasenko. The economic 
chapters to parts I, V and VII have been written by S.M. Melman, 
to the parts II, III and IV by A.I. Levkovsky. 

M.N. Yegorova has helped us with the selection of materials 
and editing of certain parts. V.M. Moskalenko has helped in the 
preparation of the manuscript for the edition. The authors express 
their gratitude to A.M. Osipov, V.I. Pavlov, R.A. Ulyanovsky and 
others for going through the work and making valuable suggestions. 
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Introduction 


WHEN Marxist historians speak of modern history they have in 
mind the epoch beginning with the victory of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia. The First World War and the Great 
October Revolution marked the beginning of the general crisis of 
capitalism. One of its manifestations was the crisis of the colonial 
system of imperialism. In India, which was the most highly deVe- 
loped colony in the world, it assumed an extremely acute form after 
1917. The national liberation movement in India, which had 
already begun in the 19th century, developed extensively at this 
time and assumed a nation-wide character. 

This introduction describes the situation in India up to the 
beginning of the general crisis of capitalism and examines its class 
structure, the class contradictions, the struggle of the political 
parties and' India's administrative structure. Á 

In 1918 India was still a backward agrarian country. More 
thar 80 per cent of its population lived in the villages and 70 per 
cent were occupied in agriculture. The British colonial authorities 
had introduced into India three basic systems of land tax: zamindari 
(mainly in the northern part of the country), ryotwari (in the south 
and west), and mahalwari (in the northwest). In the zamindari 
regions the land had been given to the big landlords; in the ryotwari 
regions the land was declared the property of the state and the pea- 
sants rented it from the government; in the mahalwari regions the 
land was acknowledged to be the property of the small peasant 
proprietors. 

The land reforms carried out during the course of more than 


: a hundred years, and the development of  commodity-money 


relations led to the destruction of the village commune. The 
system of land tax introduced by the British abolished the feudal 
rights of the members of the peasant communes and made them fully 
dependent on the landowners and moneylenders. The greater 
part of the land was finally concentrated in the hands of the land- 
lords. The number of small peasant proprietors continually dec- 
lined; their holdings were gradually taken over by the landlords and 
moneylenders. The majority of the peasants became tenants. 
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By the beginning of the general crisis of capitalism many of 
the former feudal landlords had lost their lands, which had passed 
into the hands of the merchants and moneylenders in the towns. 
Many landlords did not engage in agriculture themselves but lived 
in the towns on the proceeds fromtheir rents. It was the common 
practice of these landlords not to farm their lands but to lease them 
out to tenants. The big tenants in their turn leased them out to 
smaller tenants. Thus a long steep ladder of tenants and sub- 
tenants was created. In actual practice the peasants who cultiva- 
ted the land were at the bottom of the ladder and were actually 
among the toilers who had no rights at all. 

Tenant relations in India were very complicated, having been 
preserved from feudal times. In all regions of the country there 
existed two categories of tenants: the first enjoyed hereditary rights 
of tenancy and paid their rent according to rates fixed by the law; 
the second, even formally, had no such rights. Some tenants in 
the first category were themselves exploiters. They leased out land 
to the lower groups of tenants, had the right to sell the title deeds 
and could not be'evicted from the land by the landowners. 

Tenants of the second category, which comprised the over- 
whelming majority of the Indian peasantry, were both actually and ' 
legally deprived of the most elementary rights. The landlord or 
tenant of the first category could evict them from the land at any 
time. 

To make ends meet the mass of the peasantry was compelled 
to borrow money from the moneylenders. Often the money a 
peasant owed was more than what the land and all his belongings 
were worth. The moneylender had a complicated system of 
calculating the interest on the loans. Consequently the debt 


continually increased and was often inherited by the son from the 
father. 


Thus, there remained ver’ 
agrarian system of India. 
In the period under review c 


y strong survivals of feudalism in the 


i U apitalism had begun to develop in 
agriculture, but in the special form peculiar to colonial countries. 
Commercial agriculture developed first of all and the area under 
commercial and industrial crops (cotton, jute, oilseeds, sugar 
cane, spices, etc.) greatly increased. But, as a rule, the peasant 
had no direct connections with the market. He sold part of his 


produce to middlemen, moneylenders and the landlords, part he 
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was compelled to give to the same peopleto repay his debts. The 
peasant’s produce was finally sold on the market by the middlemen. 

The development of cápitalism was also reflected in the class 
differentiation of the peasantry. An increasing number of pea- 
sants lost their land, yet because of the slow industrial development 
they had to remain in the villages. They developed into a class of 
semi-proletarians, the greater part of whom worked under conditions 
of serfdom for the landlords and rich peasants. On the other hand, 
the rural bourgeois elements (i.e., the rich peasantry which grew as 
a result of the differentiation of the peasantry) developed extre- 
mely slowly. e 

The British monopolies, controlling the system of finance and 
credits in India, used the local trading and loan capital as their 
agency. British banks financed the moneylenders, who in turn 
loaned money to the peasants, and paid the banks a considerable 
part of the interest they received from the peasants. In this way the 
British monopolies exploited not'only the Indian workers and 
handicraftsmen, but the peasantry as well. This explains the close 
economic connection between the British monopolies and the feudal 
and semi-feudal landlords and moneylenders. Exploitation of the 
peasantry by the moneylenders and through them by the British 
monopolies steadily increased. 

The development of industry in India began in the 19th century. 
Both Indian and British capitalists played their roles in this 
process. The first railways and coal mines were built before the 
popular uprisings between 1857 and 1859. In the fifties of the 
19th century the British built the first jute factories in Calcutta. 
At the same time cotton textile mills appeared in Bombay built 
by Indian capitalists. E x 

In the manufacturing industries, light industry predominated. 
The most important among them were the jute and textile industries. 
Eighty per cent of all factory workers were engaged in the light 
industry. On the eve of the First World War the iron and steel 
industry made its appearance; the largest enterprise of the kind 
(Tata Iron and Steel Company in Jamshedpur) was owned by Indian 
capitalists. 

The proportion in Indian economy of the highest form of 
capitalist industry (the manufacturing industry) was exceedingly 
small at the beginning of the First World War although India was 
by that time industrially the most developed of the colonies. 
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The political and economic rule of the British imperialists 
gave them both economic and non-economic means of slowing 
down the independent industrial development of the country and 
preventing its industrialisation. British monopoly capital made 
particularly great efforts to hamper the development of heavy 
industry, which was the chief requirement for the economic inde- 
pendence of the country. Notwithstanding their economic and 
political might the British imperialists could not, of course, prevent 
the development of capitalism in industry. 

One of the important means British imperialism employed to 
slow down India's industrial development and giving it certain 
specific features was to preserve feudal survivals in the Indian 
village. This combined with imperialist oppression, was the cause 
of the extremely low purchasing power of the vast majority of the 
population. 

Several important branches of industry (jute, tea, mining and 
others) were controlled by British monopolies. The national 
industry had come to depend on British capital and was under its 
control, which took various forms. This was done mainly through 
the system of managing agencies, which were an integral part of 
the system which kept India in bondage. These agencies were in 
fact simply branches of the British monopolies and were the main 
creditors of the companies they controlled. In addition, it was 
through them that equipment for Indian industry was imported 
into the country, since there was no engineering industry in colonial 
India, and the authorities put every kind of obstacle in the path of 
its development. The British managing agencies put their own 
agents on the boards of directors of many limited companies and 
thus too over key positions in most of the branches of Indian 
industry. 

British capital also consolidated its position in India through 
the exchange banks, which were a powerful economic means of 
combating its comperitors, particularly in the sphere of foreign 
trade. The policy of these banks hindered the development of an 
internal trade and prevented the creation of a single all-India market. 

With the development of capitalism in India, new classes 
came into being. The newly developed national bourgeoisie was 
interested in establishing themselves as enterprising employers. 
The Indian manufacturers, traders and bankers emerged from 
the class of rich moneylenders, traders, landlords and officials, 
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who had originally acted as middlemen in trade between India 
and Britain. That means, they came mainly from the compradore 
elements. The emergence of the national bourgeoisie had been a 
long and arduous process. Its growth meant curtailing the sphere 
of activity of the compraüores, whose role had been steadily dimi- 
nishing during the general crisis of capitalism. 

The fact that the national bourgeoisie had no political rights, 
coupled with the obstacles to the development of free national 
enterprise and internal trade due to British rule in India, caused 
acute contradictions between them and the imperialists. But the 
growth of the Indian working class and the increasing contradic- 
tions between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie made the latter 
afraid of revolutionary action, and anxious to settle the conflict 
with imperialism peacefully. This was the root cause of the hesita- 
tion and duality in the policy of the Indian national bourgeoisie. 

The development of capitalism in India led to the birth of the 
proletariat in exceedingly complicated circumstances. Because of 
the pauperisation of broad masses of the peasantry a vast perma- 
nent army of unemployed and ‘underemployed appeared, which 
was continuously reinforced from among the impoverished crafts- 
men. The British and Indian capitalists had an unlimited supply 
of cheap labour power to draw on. The enormous excess of man- 
power over and above the demand led to wages being fixed at a 
level far below the cost of labour power. The majority of the 
Indian proletariat was closely connected with the village. As soon 
as life in the village became a little easier the workers left the towns 
for the village. 

Typical of the Indian proletariat was the heterogeneous character 
of its nationalities, castes and religions, which hindered its 
organisation and unity. Caste distinctions and feudal survivals in 
the villages had a strong effect on the shaping of the various sec- 
tions of the proletariat and on their position in general. Between 
the worker and the employer there was usually a middleman through 
whom the hiring and often the payment of the wages were effected. 
The middleman was referred to by different names: sardar, mistry, 
jobber, muqadam, etc. The worker, when hired, was expected to 
pay the middleman a bribe for getting him the job and also to 
give him part of his wages. The wages were So low that the worker 
had to obtain credit from the moneylenders at exceedingly high 
Interest. In the villages the interest on loans to thé peasants was 
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fixed on an annual basis, but when the workers took loans the 
interest was usually calculated on a weekly or even daily basis. 

The housing conditions of the workers were miserable. They 
lived in slums (basti) or in barrack-like buildings (chawl). Two or 
three families usually occupied one room. There was no conveni- 
ence, but the rent was extremely high which affected the niggardly 
budget of the worker. 

By 1918 there were a large number of regular workers in the 
major industrial centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
but they still represented a minority of the proletariat, and the 
fluctuation of labour was still very considerable, 

By the beginning of the general crisis of capitalism the number 
of the Indian intelligentsia had greatly increased. In conditions 
of colonial oppression, however, it developed in a rather special 
way. Education was mainly concerned with the humanities, the 
study of law taking first place. There was almost no technical 
education. Although the proportion of Indians with a university 
education was relatively small, by the end of the 19th century there 
was unemployment among the intelligentsia, 

The intelligentsia usually came from the landlord, moneylender 
and capitalist classes. They soon began to feel that they enjoyed 
no rights. Dissatisfaction with British rule, therefore, began 
to develop among them. It was the intelligentsia which was 
the backbone of the Indian nationalist organisations. In the 
initial stages of the anti-imperialist movement they frequently 
Instigated the struggle for Swaraj (home rule) and Swadeshi (home 
industry. From among the intelligentsia came many of the out- 
standing leaders of all trends of the national liberation movement. 
Ideologically the intelligentsia sided mostly with the national 
bourgeoisie, but also from its ranks came the first spokesmen of 
revolutiorary-minded petty bourgeoisie, and also the early leaders 
of the labour movement. 

Imperialist exploitation was directed not only against the 


workers and Peasants, but also the petty bourgeoisie. The national 
bourgeoisie also suffer The key positions 
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forests and vast areas of arid lands. Between the urgent need 
for the country’s independent development, in which all classes of 
Indian society were interested, and the British rule, there were 
irreconcilable contradictions. Only for the landlords, money- 
lenders, feudal princes, and compradore sections of the bourgeoisie 
was the maintenance of British rule an advantage. 

At the beginning of the 19th century side by side with the 
development of capitalism the different peoples of India began 
to develop into nations. This process took place primarily in the 
maritime districts, ie., in Bengal, Tamilnad, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. It intensified during the second half of the 19th century. 
From then onwards literature in the local languages developed 
rapidly and there was an increased desire among the people to learn 
their past history. 

In the seventies of the 19th century there was a marked rise in 
the movement for national freedom. In 1885 the first all-India 
political party of the national bourgeoisie was founded—the Indian 
National Congress. The bourgeois organisations at that period 
were not connected with the spontaneous struggle of the masses; 
they were even hostile to it. The colonialists therefore favoured 
the formation of an organisation like the National Congress, 
hoping that it would become a loyal opposition'to the British and 
would prevent the bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia from taking an 
active part in the anti-British actions. ay 

At first the Congress leaders were indeed loyal to British 
authorities and praised the ‘peace and order’ established by the 
British in India; they only asked for a certain measure of self- 
government within the framework of the British Empire. At the 
same time the Congressmen expressed their disapproval of the 
adverse economic consequences of the colonial rule. This was 
clearly stated in the works of the first Congress theoreticians— 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mahadev Govind Ranaae.  Naoroji 
stressed that India's development was being held back because 
the British were pumping the national wealth out of the country. 
Ranade indicated that because of the decline in handicrafts India, 
which had once been an industrial country, Was now purely agra- 
rian. Romesh Chandra Dutt, the economist, did much to explain 
the basis of the demands of the national bourgeoisie. 

Despite the moderate tone of the demands of the Congress 


and its narrow social base, its work contributed to the growth 
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of national feelings and the political awakening of the broad 
‘masses. The anti-British speeches of the Congressmen compelled 
the colonialists to review their attitude towards the Congress and 
to take active steps against it. 

In 1905-08, on the eve of the rise of the national liberation 
movement, two groups emerged in the Congress. * The group 
known as the Moderates, led by the founders of the Congress like 
Surendranath Banerjea, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Pherozeshah 
Mehta and others, declared that their activities should be purely 
constitutional in character. The Moderates, as hitherto, were 
opposed to the popular movement and attempts to draw the masses 
into the struggle. The group known as the Extremists, led by the 
well-known democrat Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Bepin Chandra Pal, considered that the masses should be drawn 
into the struggle against British rule and that constitutional methods 
alone were not sufficient. Representatives of the Extremists were 
inclined to believe that violence could be used in the struggle against 
the British. At the Congress session in Surat in 1908 the party 
was split, the leadership of the Congress remaining in the hands 
of the Moderates. The Extremists were expelled from the party. 

To weaken the national liberation movement the British had 
long pursued a policy of Setting the Hindus against the Muslims. 
In 1906, with British assistance, the Muslim League was founded 
as the organisation of the Muslim aristocracy. The Aga Khan, 
leader of the Ismailite sect, and loyal servant of the British, stood 
at the head of this organisation. The League sought to obtain 
Special Privileges for the Muslim leaders and supported the colo- 
nisers in their Struggle against the National Congress. They were 
in favour of separate Muslim representation in the legislative 


bodies and elections to these bodies on the basis of communal 
electorates. 


In 1909 tiie British introduced reforms 
India, which satisfied the demands of the 
years prior to the general crisis of capitalism 
colony, It was governed by officials appoin 
polis. The British government had a special 
the Secretary of State for India. 
ment was the Governor- 
The post of Indian Vicer 
British Empire, Import 


in the Government of 
League. During the 
India was a typical 
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minister known as 
At the head of the Indian govern- 
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parties in Britain were appointed to this post. The Viceroy was 
independent of the legislative institutions of India. He was subor- 
dinate to the Secretary of State for India and responsible to the 
British government and Parliament. 

Administratively India was divided into two parts— British India 
and the ‘Native States’ (i.e., the feudal princedoms, vassals of 
Britain) British India occupied a total of nearly three-fifths of 
the territory and its population was more than two-thirds. It was 
divided into a number of large provinces, ruled by governors, and 
several small provinces, governed by commissioners. Until the 
introduction of the Government of India Act, 1909, the provinces 
under governors were Bengal, Madras, Bombay (sometimes they 
were referred to by the old name of presidency), Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Assam, Punjab and 
Burma. The provinces governed by commissioners were the North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan, 
Coorg, and the Nicobar and Andaman islands. 

The governors of the provinces were appointed directly by the 
Secretary of State for India, or by the Viceroy with his approval. 
Only Britishers could be governors. During the whole course of 
British rule only once was an Indian appointed to governorship; 
this was Sinha who was also given a title. 

Under the Government of India reform in 1909, legislative 
councils attached to the provincial governors and Viceroy were in 
reality only legislative consultative bodies. Their decisions were 
not binding on the Viceroy or the provincial governors. The latter 
could veto any of their decisions and had the right to give orders 
without the sanction of the legislative councils. British or Indian 
officials appointed by the Governor-General and provincial 
governors made up the majority in the councils. Beginning with 
1909 a certain number of the legislative council members were 
elected from among the privileged Indians (very large property. 
service and educational qualifications were prescribed for the 
candidates), the electors being divided into two electorates: the 
general electorate in which the Hindus and members of other 
religious faiths were included, and the Muslim electorate in which 
the electors were Muslims only. 

The other part of India, the Native States, consisted of approxi- 
mately 600 princedoms, large and small. Many of them were formed 
by decision of the British government. They were chiefly feudal 
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estates subordinate to wealthy landlords and princes. The 
Indian princes bore various titles, viz., Rajah, Maharajah, Nabob. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, the princes and people of the 
Native States were regarded as British subjects. In agreements 
between Britain and the various Native States there was always a 
special clause prohibiting them to conclude agreements with one 
another, or to enter into relations with foreign countries. In 
their home affairs, the princes were allowed considerable autonomy, 
and were autocratic. They could collect taxes, extort money in 
other ways from the population and manipulate the state’s budget 
as though it were their personal income. Whenever a prince 
came into conflict with the people the British authorities always 
sided with him. 

The Viceroy ruled over the Native States through the Political 
Department. Several smaller states which were scattered in the 
different provinces of British India were ruled over by the gover- 
nors of those provinces. Usually these states were grouped into 
agencies. At their head stood a British agent responsible to the 
Viceroy through the Political Department. Besides the prince the 
state was ruled by the Resident. It was actually the Resident who 
held the reins of political power and, in the states included in the 
agencies, the Resident forrnally took precedence over the prince. 
After the 1857-59 uprising, the British authorities began to convene 
conferences of the princes (so-called durbars), but until 1921 there 
was no permanent organisation uniting the princes. 

Agrarian relations in the Native States were remarkable for the 
strong survivals of feudalism in them. By order of the governing 
officials the peasants were obliged to carry out different kinds of 
work of the corvée type, called begar or veth. Slavery existed 
legally in the Native States until 1921. Some of the princes had 
the right to charge customs for goods imported into their territories. 
Tum eM trading rights to the moneylenders and merchants. 

Native States free development of capitalism was made 
extremely difficult, 

The British government did everything to isolate the population 
of these States from the population of British India, and, in this 
respect, their Interests fully coincided with those of the princes, who 
were afraid of democratic influences penetrating into their states. 
Many Organisations permitted in British India and newspapers 
which circulated legally there were banned in the Native States. 
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In the majority of the Indian States the population was much less: 
literate than in British India. 

In the twenties of the 19th century legislative institutions began 
to be introduced in some Native States, in which ‘landlords and 
members of the bourgeoisie were able to work. But the rights of 
these institutions were exceedingly limited. The bourgeoisie were 
dissatisfied with the arbitrary methods which reigned in the states, 
because they hampered their economic activity and kept them in 
a position where they had no rights at all. 

In 1905 Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, passed a law partitioning. 
Bengal. The dismemberment of the province into East Bengal, with 
a Muslim majority, and West Bengal populated mainly by Hindus, 
aimed at sowing discord between the two communities, and thus 
weakening the anti-imperialist struggle. But this time the coloni- 
sers miscalculated. The law aroused the anger and indignation of 
the people. It gave stimulus fora rise in the national liberation 
movement, the deeper causes of which were rooted not in India’s 
internal situation alone: the fact is indisputable that the movement 
of those years was influenced by the Russo-Japanese War and the 
1905 revolution in Russia. j 

The rise of the movement in the years 1905-08 took the form of 
struggle for Swadeshi and Swaraj. Broad sections of the people 
rose up against the colonial yoke and participated in the Congress 
agitation in support of Indian industry and handicrafts. In 
Bengal the Swadeshi movement assumed an acute character in 
1905. The people boycotted British goods, picketed the shops 
selling them, and, in some places, even set fire to them. In 1906 
the liberation struggle became more active as seen in the big 
disturbances in the Punjab (the Rawalpindi area) and in the South 
(the Tuticorin area). 

The intelligentsia and petty bourgeoisie played the most impor- 
tant part in the movement, but it should be noted that it was during 
these years that political strikes of workers took place for the first 
time in Indian history. The largest of these was the Bombay 


textile workers’ strike in 1908 to protest against the conviction 
of Tilak. 

During this movement (1905-08) demands were put forward 
which reflected the interests of the bourgeoisie of certain Indian 
nationalities (Bengali, Telugu, Maratha and others). The struggle 
for the reunion of Bengal assumed large proportions. Somewhat 
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later, in 1911, the struggle began for the formation of a separate 
Province of Andhra. In this period the slogan demanding the 
reorganisation of the administrative division of India and the for- 
mation of provinces on the basis of a common language was put 
forward for the first time. This demand was’ supported_by B.G. 
Tilak. 

Following Britain’s declaration of war on Germany in 1914, 
India was also declared a belligerent. The British imperialists 
made considerable use of the people and material resources of 
India for their own interests. During the war the size of the 
British Indian army reached 1.5 million. Although recruitment 
was formally on a voluntary basis, it^ was in effect compulsory, 
especially in the Punjab, the main recruiting centre. The village 
chiefs—Lambardars—were given a definite assignment, for non-ful- 
filment of which harsh treatment was meted out against the 
village. War loans were also forced upon the population. During 
the war England pumped from India food products (especially 
grain) equipment, Strategical raw materials (manganese ore, 
wolfram, mica, rubber) and exportetl rails partly for building 
railways and partly for armaments, etc. In 1917, Britain com- 
pelled the India government to make a ‘voluntary gift’ to the 
metropolis of £100 million and in September 1918 an additional 
‘gift of £45 million. 

India was one of the main sources of supply for the British Indian 
army, which was growing rapidly in size, and also for the British 


forces Operating in the Near and Middle East. The cost of the 
maintenance of all i 


different fronts (besides those who remained in India), and of the 


siderable part of the colonial budget, increased considerably during 
the war. However, allocations from the budget by no means 
covered India's financial expenditure during the First World War. 


> ; 
er ment, bought up government 
securities to the amount of £75 million. The ‘voluntary gifts’ 


x © expenditures over and above the 
budget allocations. P 
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Because of the wartime situation Britain was compelled to 
reduce the amount of manufactured goods imported into India. 
At the same time,^as already mentioned, the British government 
took the line of making fullest use of India's material resources, 
including industrial output for war purposes. For practical pur- 
poses this required some relaxation of the policy of hindering 
India's industrial development. 

British imperialists were also guided by political considerations. 
With a view to winning the support of the Indian bourgeoisie they 
considered it expedient to give it certain concessions in its customs 
and excise policy. In 1915 five per cent duty had been imposed 
on all imported goods. In the years that followed, the duty on 
certain goods, especially on cotton goods, was increased. This 
was one of the means used by British monopolists to combat the 
penetration of Japan and the us into the Indian market, which had 
decidedly increased during the war. 

An important stimulus fer the development of Indian industry 
was the fact that the level of prices of agricultural raw materials by 
no means compared with the prices of manufactured articles; the 
former at that time had only slightly increased while the latter 
had risen very considerably. 

During the war years the number of factories in India increased. 
The number of factory, transport and plantation workers and 
miners rose to nearly two million. National capital took first place 
in the cotton textile industry. The British authorities gave war 
orders to the Indian employers. Nevertheless, India’s industry 
continued to bear the marks typical of a colonial country. 

The import of engineering equipment, on which India was 
completely dependent, was restricted considerably during the war 
years. Industrial output increased largely because the factories 
worked to full capacity and also due to intensification of labour 
and longer working day. 

The hardships of war aggravated the already miserable condition 
of the Indian workers. Their living conditions became even worse, 
the cost of prime necessities increased and with it the discontent 
with British rule in the towns and villages. » 

To win the Indian bourgeoisie to its side, the British government 
promised to grant certain concessions in the direction of self- 
government after the war. It was for this reason that the Indian 
bourgeoisie supported England during the First World War and 
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even helped to recruit soldiers for the British Indian army. During 
the war the National Congress and the Muslim League, now led 
by the bourgeoisie, drew nearer to one another. Self-government 
was declared the general goal of the Congress and the League. 

In 1914 and 1915 a revolutionary party in the Punjab, called 
Ghadr Party, made an attempt to raise a rebellion against the 
British. It operated in the garrisons composed of Punjabi soldiers 
quartered on the territory between Burma and the Punjab. But 
the organisation was discovered by the British authorities and its 
leaders were executed or exiled. Disturbances occurred in other 
units of the British Indian army, but becuase the National Congress 
supported the British during the war, these disturbances did not 
develop on a large scale. 

In 1918 news of the October Revolution in Russia began to reach 
India. The British press reported the October Revolution and 
the Bolshevik Party's struggle for Soviet power from a hostile 
standpoint. But the Indian soldiers who had fought at the front 
in Europe brought back stories of how the events in Russia had 
greatly changed the position of the masses. Afghanistan began 
its struggle for independence under the influence of the October 
Revolution. Britain refused to recognise Afghanistan's soverei- 
gnty and declared war on the country. The people in the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Punjab sympathised with Afghanis- 
tan's struggle for freedom. Many Indian soldiers went over to 
their side. 

By the twenties interest in Russian events had grown considerably. 
In 1921 small communist groups emerged in a number of Indian 
towns, primarily in Calcutta, Bombay and Lahore, and helped to 
spread Marxist ideology in India. 


The October Revolution contributed to the 


increasing class 
consciousness of the Indian workers and Strengthened their trade 
union organisations, 


It was not only the proletariat that was 
The collapse of capitalism in one of the leading 
nt to power of workers and 
ct important sections of the Indian 
t changes in the national liberation 
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independence. The October Revolution proved that imperialist 
rule is not invulnerable. A new period began in the colonial 
countries of Asia, including India—the period of the crisis and 
decline of the colonial system of imperialism. 

During the struggle for Indian independence, an anti-imperialist 
front took shape in India, consisting of three classes: the proletariat, 
the peasantry and the national bourgeoisie. The working class 
was interested not only in banishing the English colonisers from 
India, but in freeing itself from capitalist exploitation, and aboli- 
shing the domination of the landlords in agriculture. The peasant 
struggle was against British imperialism and local feudalism. . The 
national bourgeoisie was striving even for freedom from foreign rule. 
The stand it adopted was not, however, consistent. It was afraid 
that the use of revolutionary methods in the anti-imperialist move- 
ment would unleash the class struggle of the workers and peasants 
against the capitalists and landlords. 

At the first stage of the general crisis of capitalism it was the 
national bourgeoisie that led the anti-imperialist movement. The 
struggle against British rule united the workers and peasants with 
the national bourgeoisie. The colonial yoke was so heavy that it 
pushed into the background the contradictions between the different 
classes of Indian society, and slowed down the development of 
class consciousness among the workers. This gave the bourgeoisie 
the opportunity to retain the leadership in the national liberation 
movement during first stage of the general crisis of capitalism. 
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PARTI 
Rise of the 
Anti-Imperialist Movement 
1918—1922 


CHAPTER 1 


Economic Condition of India, 1918—22 


Tue First World War, into which India was drawn by Britain, 
greatly influenced the economic and political life of the country. 
During the war capitalism in India began to grow more rapidly, 
primarily in industry. 

The parasitical features of British imperialism became more than 
ever apparent during these years. The plunder of India had reached 
an unprecedented scale. England had made wide use of the 
human and material resources of its colony, and had also managed 
to make it pay a considerable part of the cost ofthe war. At the 
same time, India continued to pay its huge colonial tribute to the 
British imperialists. : 

S. G. Panandikar, the Indian economist, pointed opt that India 
occupied second place (after England) in the British empire for 
its expenditure during the war.* d 

In the years between 1919 and 1921 military expenditure did not 
go down; but even increased. Whereas in 1918-19 it amounted to Rs. 
702.4 million, in 1919-20 it reached Rs. 910.3 million, andin 1920-21— 
Rs. 940.4 million.2 Vast sums were spent by the British authori- 
ties in India on the upkeep of the army and police whose task was 
to suppress the country-wide movement for nationa! liberation. 

Military expenditure and financial ‘tribute’ to Rritaia led to an 
enormous increase in the national debt of India (both at home and 
abroad). According to a statement made by the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, in the Indian Legislative Assembly,’ this debt, 
which had reached Rs. 4,100 million on 31 March 1914, had 
increased to Rs. 7,810 million by 31 March 1923.3 The greater 
part of the total amount of the national debt had been spent 
unproductively. 

This enormous military expenditure and payment of interest on 


1 §.G. Panandikar, Some Aspects of the Economic Consequences of the War 


for India (Bombay, 1921), p. 255. 

? K. T. Shahand K. J. Khambata, Wealth and Taxable. Capacity of India 
(Bombay, 1924), pp. 262-63. 

3 Ibid., p. 265. 
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the national debt was a heavy burden on the Indian people, and 
primarily the toiling masses. All this expenditure was mainly 
covered from taxation, especially indirect taxation, and various 
additional monetary deductions (e.g. imposition of internal loans 
in the villages). 


Agriculture: The Condition of the Peasantry 


The backwardness of Indian agriculture caused by the prolonged 
domination of the British and the feudal survivals, was felt even 
more during and after the war. 

The considerable underproduction of grain crops characteristic 
of. agriculture in colonial India was most keenly felt in the years 
between 1918 and 1922. According to the calculations of Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, the well-known Indian economist, the annual 
shortage of food for home consumption averaged 10 million tons 
‘in the years between 1911 and 1921.4 

In 1918-19 the country experienced a serious failure of crops. 
The United Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, the states of Hyderabad and Mysore suffered 
most. Whereas in 1917-18 the wheat yield was 9.9 million tons 
and that of rice—35.9 million tons, in 1918-19 the figures were 
7.5 million tons and 24.3 million tons respectively.6 Thus the 
yield of these two most important crops dropped by 14 million tons. 

Although the export without the required licences of rice and 
wheat was prohibited, there was no great drop in these exports 
compared with the preceding years. In 1918-19 the grain exports 
were 3.2 million tons compared with 4.5 million tons in 1917-18, 
and the food shortage reached catastrophic dimensions—19 
million tons.5 

Accordiiig to Mukerjee, the famine of 1918-21 has been the 
most severe and widespread in recent years. Simultaneously, an 
epidemic of influenza broke out, and the masses of India were the 
first to suffer. The death rate, especially among the rural popu- 
lation, was unprecedented. According to data given by B. 
Narayan, in the Punjab the death rate among European patients 


* R. Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 288. 

* Statistical Abstract for British India. With Statistics Where Available 
Relating to Certain Indian States from 1914-15 to 1923-24 (Londen, 1925), p. 328, 

* R. Mukerjee, op. cit., pp..287, 289. -` . 

2 Ibid., p. 282. 5 
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was 5 per cent, among the well-to-do Indian classes who were 
able to obtain medical attention—6 per cent, among the peasant 
masses—over 50 per cent. The mortality was still higher in the 
United and Central Provinces. 'The heavy mortality in rural 
areas," Narayan states, ‘was due to lack of medical assistance and 
improper and inadequate provision of diet, clothing, etc.'5 

Tn 1918-19 famine and epidemics in India cost the lives of appro- 
ximately 12-13 million people.? A report on the 1921 census of the 
Indian population indicates that the 1918-19 epidemic in just a 
few months destroyed the natural growth of the population since 
191139 In 1920-21 another crop failure struck the country. 
According to the calculations of Radhakamal Mukerjee, the food 
deficit equalled 15 million tons. In many districts of several 
provinces including the United and Central Provinces, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, and the Punjab—terrible famine broke out again. 

The rise in the prices of food, especially grain, which occurred 
during the war, continued even after it. Prices rose particularly 
high during the famine years. *The price of a maund!! of wheat 
which in 1913 cost Rs.3.8 and in 1914 Rs.4.3 rose tô as much as 
Rs.5.8 in 1918, Rs.7.3 in 1919, and Rs.7.6 in 1921; a maund of rice 
cost Rs.5in 1913, Rs.5.2 in 1914, Rs. 7.3 in 1919 and Rs. 7.7 in 1920.1? 

The rise in prices were a source of big profits for British trading 
firms, Indian landlords and merchants, who had reserve stores of 
goods and put them on sale at high prices. 

Speculation at this time of national calamity reached huge dimen- 
sions. The British colonial authorities not only did nothing to 
stop it, but actually encouraged it. 

The small peasants and tenants usually had to part with a consi- 
derable part of their crop immediately after the harvests, and even 
standing crops, in order to pay the rent (metayer tenants), or else 
sold their produce at prices much lower (as much as 30 per cent) 
than those obtaining in towns. 

Asa result of the crop failures the extremely meagre food supplies 

uere 


of the village poor betame Preialess between 1918 and 1922. The 

high prices nullfe nof Wy limited the Indian peasant’s 
4 p. Naraya j J Present (Lahore, 1929), p. 313. 
® Census of I , 1924), p. 14. 

10 Ibid, p. 18 @ 
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ability to buy grain. The agricultural workers and craftsmen 
also seriously suffered because of the price increase. 

Due to India’s colonial status a considerable part of its commer- 
cial crops went to foreign markets instead of satisfying home 
demands. India was England’s biggest supplier of certain crops 
(cotton, jute, oil-seeds), but at the same time it exported them to 
other capitalist countries? On the eve of the war, India occupied 
second place on the world market for the export of cotton, and had 
the monopoly of the production and export of jute. 

Thus India’s economy was entirely dependent on the state of 
the world market. Because of the disruption of world economic 
relations during the war and the diversion of ships which used to 
carry Indian goods for war requirements there was a considerable 
drop in the Indian export of agricultural crops, chiefly cotton, 
oil-seeds and jute. The slight rise in the internal consumption of 
these items during the war, due to industrial development, could 
not offset the drop in the export. Large reserves of goods piled 
up inside the country affecting mainly the small producers who 
were the chief suppliers. 

The accumulated stock of these crops between 1917 and 1919 
caused a market crisis, the sown area (especially of jute) was 
reduced and, subsequently, the harvest as well. In the postwar 
years, especially between 1920 and 1922, this process continued 
and gained in momentum.!4 

The sharp fall in jute production, which was one of the after- 
effects of the war, was largely caused by the 1920-21 world eco- 
nomic crisis. The export of jute, which rose slightly in 1919-20 
compared with the war years, fell again in 1920-22. 

The rise in the prices of export crops (mainly jute) lagged consi- 
derably behind the rise in the prices of food and imported goods. 
The great difference between import and export prices very heavily 
affected Indian agriculture and the whole economy. The following 
indices may give an idea of the movement of the prices of imported 
goods (61 items) and exported goods (50 items) (1913-14=100):15 


1914-15 — 1915-16 > 191617 1917.18 1918-19 


Import 101 126 170 211 268 
Export 102 103 117 125 150 


13 Indian contacts with the world market were made through British mono- 
polies who controlled all the foreign trade. 


4 Statistical Abstract... from 1914-15 to 1923-24, pp. 328, 329. 
?* Panandikar, op. cit., p. 44. 
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It is evident from the above figures that while the prices of ex- 
ported goods rose 25 and 50 per cent (respectively) in 1917-18 and 
1918-19 compared with 1913-14, prices of imported goods rose 
111 and 168 per cent. kt is characteristic that the widest gap between 
import and export prices was seen in 1918-19, i.e., in the year of 
serious famine. 

During the war and in the postwar period a marked increase 
in the process of dispossessing the peasants of land, an increase 
in the number of tenants with no rights and an intensifica- 
tion of the concentration of land in the hands of the landlords 
and representatives of trade and moneylending capital took 
place. i 

Increased imperialist oppression, and growing non-equivalent 
exchange, crop failures and famine, the intensified power of the 
capitalist market in combination with the growth of the exploita- 
tion of the peasantry by feudal, trading and moneylending 
elements?6—all led to the intensification of the process of expro- 
priation of the small peasant ‘farms, the ruin of peasant tenants 
and the fragmentation of the peasants’ plots of land between 
1914 and 1922 than prior to the epoch of the general crisis of 
capitalism. : 

Here are some facts. In the Madras Presidency, the number 
of big landowners not engaged in agriculture increased from 23 to 
49 per thousand of the independent rural population; the number 
of tenants not engaged in agriculture increased from 4 to 28 per 
thousand. At the same time the number of landowners engaged 
in agriculture, who were mostly peasants, dropped from 426 to 
381 per thousand; the number of tenants engaged in agriculture 
rose from 207 to 225.7 In the Punjab in 1911-2118 the number 
of persons living on land rent (mainly landlords) increased from 
626 thousand to 1,008 thousand, i.e., more than one and a half 
times. ` 

In his report to the Royal Commission investigating the agri- 
cultural economy of India, R. Mukerjee testified that the peasant 


18 The agricultural debt (i.e., mainly the peasants’ indebtedness to the money- 
lenders) increased between 1911 and 1925 from Rs. 3,000 million to Rs. 6,000 
million. (See, Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee (New 
Delhi, 1949).p- 86) f 

17 R. Mukerjee, op. Cit, P- 217. 

18 Ibid., p. 216. 
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holdings were very quickly passing into the hands of non-cultiva- 
‘ting classes. ‘There has been a tendency during recent years for 
the cultivating proprietor to lose ground to the cultivating tenant 
‘and non-cultivating rent-receiver or rent-payer.!® 

However, because of the colonial status of the country, this 
increasing process of separating small producers from the means 
of production did not to the same extent accompany the process 
of formation of capitalist farms, although capitalism developed 
both in its landlord and peasant forms. 

The labour power of the expropriated Indian cultivating 
proprietor and the ruined tenants could not find employment on 
a scale corresponding to the degree to which the peasants were 
losing their land and becoming impoverished. 

Considerable numbers of the already landless Indian peasants 
were compelled to return to the land, but not as proprietors of 
this important means of production, but as tenants, primarily on 
the metayer basis as already indicated and mostly without any 
rights increased. $ 

Nevertheless the number of agricultural workers composed in 
the main of poor.peasants and ruined handicraftsmen was fairly 
large at this time. According to the census, in 1921 there were 
27.8 million agricultural workers (not counting dependents), 
comprising 26 per cent of the independent rural population. These 
figures must be treated with caution. It should be borne in mind 
that the figure indicated includes the exploited farm labourers 
from among the untouchables, who, in effect, were subjected to 
semi-slave, semi-feudal exploitation. But, undoubtedly, there 
were in India at the time a considerable number of agricultural 


workers. This testifies to the development of capitalism in 
agricultural economy. 


Industry 


One of the consequences of the First World War was the growth 
of factory production in India. But to a certain extent this growth 
took place because of the load put upon the factories and the in- 
tensification of labour. In the postwar years conditions arose 
for the renewal and expansion of fixed capital in industry. The 
import of equipment, which had practically come to a standstill 


1? Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (London, 1927), p. 402. 
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during the war, became easier. The big bourgeoisie, which had 
amassed great wealth during the war,, tried to find a sphere of 
application for its accumulated capital and so strengthen its posi- 
tion in industry. It skould also be remembered, that, during the 
1918-22 period of the rapid advance of the national liberation 
movement, the British considered it inexpedient openly to hamper 
the development of Indian industry. 

After the war there emerged several new enterprises and joint- 
stock companies. This was the period of the ‘founding boom’. 
Between 1914-15 and 1918-19 the number of joint-stock companies 
registered in India,*° increased by 233, and the amount of their 
paid-up capital by 26 per cent. In 1922-23 there was an increase 
of 2,000 in the number of these companies compared with 1918-19 
and their paid-up capital more than doubled.?t 

The growth of the joint-stock companies was very considerable 
in the Native States, especially in Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Indore, Travancore and Hyderabad. 

Labour power in the Native States was especially cheap and this 
ensured the bourgeoisie still higher profits than in British India. 
In 1922-23 the number of joint-stock companies in the states rose 
to 405, and their total capital was Rs. 99.3 million, whereas in 1918-19 
only 76 companies existed there with a capital of Rs. 5.2 million.” 

There was also an increase in the number of companies opera- 
ting in India, but registered outside the country. It should be 
pointed out that the data on the growth of the joint-stock compa- 
nies registered in India should not be regarded merely as testifying 
to the development of industry; it should be borne in mind that 
joint-stock companies grow up not only in the sphere of production 
but in the sphere of circulation aswell. A large part of these new 
‘companies was organised in the fields of trade, insurance and 
banking, since under the colonial system the Indian bourgeoisie 
was not permitted to invest all its accumulated moncy in industry 
or even any considerable part of it. It should also be remembered 
that the transfer of capital to commerce and moneylending meant 


extremely large profits for the bourgeoisie. 


20 In colonial India joint-stock companies operated which were registered in 
{ndia itself (mostly Indian, with capital in rupees), and beyond its boundaries- 
inly i i i ital i ling). b 
mainly in Engtand (with capital in pounds ster 
21 Statistical Abstract . from 1914-15 to 1923-24, pp. 558-9. 


23 Ibid., p. 560. 
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Let us turn to the more concrete elucidation of the question of 
the development of the manufacturing industry in postwar India; 
it must not be overlooked that a number of wartime processes 
were having their effect during this period. , 

During the war a considerable increase of production was observ- 
edin the cotton textile industry. A number of factors favoured this. 

Of all the larger branches of industry the textile industry was 
most of all ready to utilise the capital accumulation of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. On the eve of the war imported textiles dominated 
the home market. During the war there was a sharp decline in 
their import. In 1917-18 it was more than halved compared with 
1913-14. Simultaneously the Indian mills were given big orders 
for supplies to the Indian and British forces. The output of 
manufactured textiles increased substantially during the first years 
ofthe war. Whereas in 1914-15 the output equalled 1,176 million 
yards, in 1917-18 it rose to 1,616 million,?? i.e., an increase of nearly 
40 per cent. However, the increase of fixed capital in the cotton 
textile industry at that time was quite insignificant. 

In the postwar years (1919-22) there was a further increase of 
production, which went hand in hand with a certain increase of 
fixed capital. In 1921-22 and especially in 1922-23 a number of 
new mills appeared. In 1918-19 they numbered 262, in 1922-23 
the figure reached 298. The total number of spindles rose from 
116 thousand to 134 thousand. The number of workers employed 
in the textile mills during that time increased from 282 thousand 
to 343 thousand.*4 

During the war years large-scale production was increasingly 
ousting small production. The handloom weavers found them- 
selves in a very serious situation. The handicraft weavers and 
also weaving enterprises of the simple cooperative or manufactory 
type, which worked mainly on mill-woven yarn, during the war 
experienced an acute shortage of yarn and came up against a big 
tise in prices, since the consumption of yarn in the mills had 
increased, while its import had been considerably curtailed. 

Many weavers had to close down. According to official data 
the number of handloom weavers in 1921 was 2,407 thousand in 
comparison with 2,907 thousand in 1911,2 i.e., 500 thousand less. 


23 Bombay Cotton Annual 1931-32 (Bombay [S.a.], No. 13), p. 125. 
24 The Indian Year-Book, 1939-40, Bombay-Calcutta [S.a.], pp. 752-3. 
*® The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual 1949 (Bombay, 1949), p. 122. 
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The output of handloom textiles which in 1914-15 was 1,088 
million yards, dropped to 593 million, yards in 1916-17 and to 506. 
million yards?* in 1919-20, i.e., by more than 50 per cent. 

During the years tiat followed when it became easier to obtain 
yarn, the output of handloom textiles rose, but still remained below 
the prewar level. 

Table 1 


MILL AND HANDLOOM OUTPUT AND IMPORT OF COTTON TEXTILES 
(in million yards) 


Year Mill output Hand loom output Import (net) 
(export excluded) 

1911-12 1,020 995 2,362, 

1916-17 1,297 598 1,771 

1921-22 1,529 938 980 


Source: The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual 1949 (Bombay, 1949), 
p. 159. 

Thus the import of textiles had noticeably fallen during the war 
years, and by 1921-22 had lost its dominant position on the Indian 
textile market, although it continued to remain considerable; 
Indian mill production had won first place op the market. The 
Indian cotton manufacturing industry was by no means indepen- 
dent and was very much controlled by British capital; nevertheless 
its development was quite a serious blow to Lancashire. 

During the war very favourable conditions arose for the further 
development of the jute industry. The demand for jute products 
had risen considerably and their price was very high, while that of 
the raw jute remained unchanged or was a little below the prewar 
level. 

There was a marked increase in the output of jute products during 
the war whereas the increase of fixed capital in the jute industry 
as in the cotton textile industry was rather slight. The mills were 
working to their fullest capacity. There was a sharp increase in 
the intensification of labour power. The average annual consump- 
tion of raw jute rose from 4.3 million bales in 1911-14 to 5.4 
million bales in 1914-19.?? N 

As from 1921-22 a fall in the output of jute products (mainly 
sacks) began to be observed, because the demand for them fell 
sharply with the end of the war and the 1920-21 crisis. In 1921-22 


26 Tbid. 
27 Statistical Abstract.. from 
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the jute mill owners introduced a four-day week,?8 which seriously 
affected the conditions of the proletariat. 

During the war the proportion of Indian joint-stock capital in 
the jute industry increased a little. There was a noticeable increase 
in the influx of Indian capital into the industry during the postwar 
years. Paid-up capital in rupees in the jute industry totalling Rs. 
79.3 million in 1914-15, reached Rs. 106.4 million in 1918-19 and 
in 1922-23 —Rs. 179.4 million.29 

But it should not be forgotten that Indian capital in the jute 
industry was under the complete control of British capital, as it 
was all included in the British system of managing agencies. 

Changes took place in heavy industry, chiefly in metallurgy, both 
during and after the war. 

First place in the iron and steel industry, founded shortly before 
the war, went to Indian capital represented by the Tatas. The 
greater part of the iron produced in India and practically all the 
steel were manufactured by this company. The volume of output 
at the Tata works noticeably incréased in comparison with the 
prewar level. By the end of the war the total smelting of cast 
iron in the country amounted to 320 thousand tons, and the total 
smelting of steel—to 124 thousand tons.?0 

Soon after the end of the war two new iron and steel works were 
set up in India; the British concern Indian Iron and Steel Company 
began operating in Haripur (Bengal) in 1918, and in 1921 the 
Government of Mysore State founded a small iron manufacturing 
works in Bhadravati. In 1923 the total cast iron smelted in India 
amounted to 613 thousand tons, and the total rolled steel to 150 
thousand tons.3! 

Although there was some growth in the iron and steel industry 
it should be emphasised that it remained at an extremely low level. 
In 1923 less than 2 kg of cast iron and 0,5 kg of steel per head of 
the population were produced in India whereas in England in 1924 
the production of steel per head of the population was 174 kg.22 


* P.P. Pillai, Economic Conditions in India (London, 1925), p. 175. 

2 Statistical Abstract . from 1914-15 tlo 1923-24, p. 619. 

30 The Mineral Industry. Its Statistics, Technology and Trade During 1924, 
Vol. 33 (New York, 1925), p. 409, 
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The development of industry and the rapid growth of railway 
transport during the war years were followed by an increase in coal 
output. In 1919 it amounted to 22.6 million tons compared with 
16.5 million tons in 4914. The number of workers engaged in 
coal mining increased from 145,000 in 1913 to 204,000 in 1919. 
At the beginning of the twenties there was a fall in coal output 
(in 1922-—to 19 million tons).? The number of workers engaged 
in the coal-mining industry began to fall accordingly. ` 

In the postwar years the position of Indian capital in the coal- 
mining industry became stronger. But only the very small mines 
were owned by the Indian bourgeoisie. British capital held the 
dominant position. z 

The data given indicates some development of India's manu- 
facturing industry, in the period under review. According to 
. concise figures 3,965 enterprises were covered by factory legislation 
in British India in 1921; they employed a total of 1,266,395 workers. 
In 1914 there were 2,874 enterprises with a total of 950,273 workers.** 
Thus, between 1914 and 192F the number of factory workers in- 
creased by 316 thousand. The working class increased also in 
the Native States. Besides the increase in the number of facto- 
ries employing not less than 50 workers, there came into being more 
of the smaller factories and also of the lower types of industry such 
as simple cooperatives and manufactories. 

According to the census, there were 7,113 enterprises in 1911 
employing not less than 20 workers (which did not necessarily 
use mechanical power); a total of 2,106 thousand workers were 
employed in them. By 1921 there were 15,666 enterprises of this 
kind employing 2,681 thousand workers.5 Thus, in the course 
of a decade the number of workers employed in the so-called 
organised industries (including plantation workers-and miners) 
increased by 575 thousand. 

The growth of industry was not, of course, the result of any 
policy pursued by Britain to industrialise India, as the apologists 
of imperialism assert. The basic policy of British imperialism was 
still to impede India's industrial development, as industrial back- 


wardness was one of the most important factors to keep the country 


33 Statistical of British India, Vol. I Commercial Statistics (London, 1922), pp. 
83, 92. " ; 
38 Statistical Abstract. 
35 Census of India, 1921, Vol. I. Pt. I, 
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as an agrarian appendage and a source of raw materials for Eng- 
land. As already pointed out, during this period the development 
of India’s capitalist industry in general and its national industry 
in particular was proceeding because of a number of objective 
reasons. 

When speaking of the growth of industry and the increasing 
number of workers employed, it should be stressed that the rate 
of the growth of industry lagged behind the rate at which the handi- 
craft workers were becoming ruined. According to the census, 
the total number of workers employed in all branches of industry 
and also in handicrafts was 15.3 million in 1921 as against 17.5 
million in 1911.39 In this phenomenon can be seen the clear ex- 
pression and consequence of the policy of the British imperialists, 
directed towards hindering the industrial development of India. 


Profits of Capitalists and the Condition of Workers 


During the First World War and after, the profits of the British 
monopolists and Indian big business increased considerably and 
reached huge dimensions compared with the prewar period. Here 
are some examples The gross profits of the millowners in the 
jute industry, which was dominated by British capital, amounted 
to Rs. 24.5 million in 1913, and already in 1918 Rs. 122.9 million.? 
According to calculations made by representatives of British wor- 
kers' organisations from Dundee?? who visited Calcutta in 1924-25, 
as quoted by D.H. Buchanan, the profits made by Indian jute 
millowners in 1915-24 were 90 per cent of the invested capital. The 
profits made by the textile millowners were also enormous. 
Buchanan testifies that 35 cotton textile limited companies owning 
42 mills paid out 40 per cent in dividends in 1920; 10 of these com- 
panies owning 14 mills paid out 100 per cent or more. In 1921 
already 41 companies were paying out 100 per cent or more,?39 
One of the most serious reasons for such a large increase in 
profits in the cotton textile and jute industries, besides the basic 
most important one, namely, the increased degree of exploitation 
of the workers, was the wide gap between the price of raw materials 


38 Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. 1 (Delhi, 1933), pp. 310-1. 
37 Pillai, op. cit., p. 175. 


38 Dundee—The centre of the jute industry in Great Britain. 
39 D.H. Buchanan, 
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and that of the finished industrial goods. Indian economists 
C.N. Vakil and S.K. Muranjan record,.for instance, that, whereas 
the price of raw cotton rose by 78 per cent in 1916-20 compared 
with 1911-15 prices, tho price of cotton textiles during those years 
rose by 108 per cent. They also indicate that the millowners' 
profits were *scandalously high’.*° 

In 1915 the profits of the Tata Company amounted to £186,900; 
in 1917 to £755,379 (i.e., a four-fold increase in two years), and in 
1920 reached £838,099. 

The enormous increase in profits of the big business was accompa- 
nied by a fall in the real wages of the workers (with certain fluctua- 
tion according to branches of industry and provinces). The rise 
in the prices of prime necessities was well ahead of the increase in 
wages in some branches of industry. Here are some facts by way 


of illustration. 


Table 2 
INDEX OF PRICES AND NOMINAL WAGES IN JUTE INDUSTRY 
Prices (31 Nominal Prices (31 Nominal 
Year July 1914= wages (1913= Year July 19142 wages (1913 
100) 100) 100) 100) 
1915 112 100 1919 196 120 
1916 128 100 1920 201 140 
1917 145 100 1921 178 150 
1918 178 110 1922 176 150 


Source: D.H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in India, 
p. 355. j 


The figures in Table 2 show that throughout 1915-17 wages 
remained unchanged while prices rose systematically aad conside- 
rably. In the years that followed 1918-22, although as a result 
of the strike movement the wages of the jute workers rose, they were 
still very much behind the increased cost of living. Two labour 
leaders from Dundee who studied conditions in Calcutta in 1924-25, 
were very much shocked at the *scandalously low’ wages and the 


*simply staggering profits. 
40 C, N. Vakil and S. K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in India (Bombay- 
London, 1927) p. 188. 
11 Pillai, op. Cit. P. 222. 
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Data on the cost of living in Jamshedpur (where the Tata mill 
are located), compiled by C.P. Saksena (annual average for 1909- 
13100), shows that in 1917 the cost of living index was 122, in 
1919—206, in 1920—191. The strikes at the Tata mills had brought 
some rise in wages (one of 10 per cent in 1917 and another of 40 
per cent in 1920)*; however, the above figures show that this increase 
lagged considerably behind the increased cost of living. 

From data given by the committee investigating labour condi- 
tions on the Assam tea plantations, the cost of living had risen by 
39 per cent in 1922 compared with 1919, whereas the earnings 
of a plantation worker’s family had increased by only 19.2 per cent.4# 

B. Narayan gives figures showing that the living wage in India 
in January 1919 was 83 per cent higher than it was in July 1914. 
At the same time the average wage increase in industry during the 
same years was only 21.5 per cent.5 Innumerable disasters 
brought famine to the workers in 1918-19 and in 1920-21. 

The living conditions of the workers in the period under review 
worsened considerably, especially in the large industrial centres, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, pointing to the large increase in profits during 
the war, writes: 

And yet the workers who had created these dividends lived at an 

incredibly low level of existence—in ‘filthy disease-ridden hovels* 

with no window or chimney, no light or water supply, no 
sanitary arrangements.‘¢ 

The serious worsening of the conditions of the Indian workers 
is seen from the fact that the increase in population, for 1911-21 
was 6.5 times less than for the preceding decade. 

Imperialist exploitation increased during the postwar years. 
Besides putting the colossal burden of military expenditure on the 
people, the» British imperialists simultaneously continued to pump 
huge profits out of India. The source of these profits was the 
appropriation of the value of the surplus product and a. considerable 
part of the necessary product of many millions of the peasantry 
and handicraft workers, and also the surplus value created by the 
Indian working class. Economists Shah and Khambata estimate 
that the total sum of profits the British monopolists pumped out of 


*: R. Mukerjee, The Indian Working Class (Bombay, 1951), p. 177. 

*5 R, Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 224. 

4 B, Narayan, The Economy of India (M., 1925), pp. 107, 108. 

** Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (New York, 1946), p. 359. 
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starving India, which was still more impoverished than in prewar 
times, amounted to Rs. 2,198.8 million in 1920-21, or £146.6 
million.4? This figure is undoubtedly not exaggerated. 
Thus, during the wat and in the postwar period there was an 
] extreme sharpening of the contradictions between British imperialism 
and the Indian working masses—the producers of material wealth. 
The antagonism between British imperialism and the Indian national 
i bourgeoisie, striving to extend their economic and political rights, 
| also became sharper. The class contradictions inside the country. 
also became extremely acute. 


47 Shah and Khambata, op. cit., p. 234. According to the exchange rate of 
those times 1 rupee was equivalent to 1 s. and 2 d. 
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CHAPTERII 
The Mass Anti-Imperialist Movement, 1918-19 


DurinG the period of the general crisis of capitalism the anti- 
imperialist struggle took on an unprecedented, nationwide scale. 
The most varied strata of the population were drawn into it, the 
peasantry, the urban poor, the intelligentsia, the national bour- 
Beoisie. The working class, which had become one of the main 
forces in the national movement, entered the arena of broad eco- 
nomic and political struggle. 

During these years the National Congress remained the largest 
and most influential party. The Congress expressed the interests 
of various groups of the national bourgeoisie which was growing 
and was closely linked with the feudal elements, both economically 
and politically. The landlords, whose interests lay in the capita- 
list development, were anti-imperialist, and also took an active 
part in the work of the Congress. 


New Features of the National Liberation Movement 


The mounting intensity of the mass movement, the strengthening 
of the economic position of the bourgeoisie during the years of 
the First World War and the growing antagonism between British 
imperialism and the national bourgeoisie determined the changes 
in the old forms of Congress activities which were limited to 
struggle for an extension of the rights of the Indians, crippled by 
the colonial administration. 

Even du:zing the war years the bourgeoisie attempted to found 
new political organisations. For thisit often turned to Europe 
for a model. Thus, a prominent leader of the National Congress, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, organised the ‘Home Rule League’ in 1916 
on the pattern of the Irish League, but it did not take root on 
Indian soil. Other similar organisations were composed mainly 
of representatives of the upper classes. Some strata of the intelli- 
gentsia and petty bourgeoisie joined terrorist organisations or 
secret societies which aimed at overthrowing British rule by physical 
force like the Bengal Revolutionary Party and the Ghadr Party. 
These parties were cruelly suppressed and exterminated. British 
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imperialism was strong enough to crush the movements of sepa- 
rate groups and parties which had very little contact with the broad 
masses. 

The Congress members began to understand the objective 
necessity of relying on a mass movement. Only the Moderates, 
who were comparatively few in number refused to acceptthe new 
forms of struggle. They split away from the National Congress 
and in 1918 formed an independent Liberal Federation. This 
organisation continued to stick to the old traditions of the Mode- 
rates, i.e., it modelled its actions exclusively on constitutional forms 
of struggle, which in the anti-imperialist movement attracted 
but a very few people. The Liberals were comparatively 
small in number and reflected, above all, the interests of the com- 
pradore bourgeoisie and certain strata of the landlords. It could 
not have any appreciable influence on the broad masses or even 
on the petty and middle bourgeoisie, who were extremely anti- 
imperialist. * 

The intensified struggle of the popular masses in the conditions 
of the onset of the general crisis ofthe capitalist system determi- 
ned the new course in the work of the National Congress, which 
gradually became a mass party. It was in this period that M. K. 
‘Gandhi stepped into the political arena. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi came from the Bania commu- 
nity. He was born in Gujarat in 1869 into the family of a Diwan 
in a small Native State. After studying law in England, Gandhi 
left for South Africa in April 1893, where he began his legal practice. 
In Africa he headed the struggle against the discrimination of 
the Indians living there. It was here that Gandhi used his 
tactics of non-violent resistance for the first time in order to 
achieve his aims; these included peaceful demonstrations, stop- 
page of work in cflices and enterprises, closing shops and stores 
and not attending classes at schools. Gandhi called these tactics 
Satyagraha. 1 

Gandhi categorically protested against calling Satyagraha 
“passive resistance’. He maintained that passive resistance was 
an instrument of the weak and did not involve active struggle for 
the. achievement of definite aims, whereas Satyagraha was the 
‘instrument of the strong and excluded the use of violence in any 


form whatsoever.'* 
1 The Indian Daily News, 10 January 1920. 
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In January 1915 Gandhi returned to India, greatly experienced 
in political activity and with the full support of the Indian bourgeoisie, 
both financial and  otherwise?. Representatives of the Bombay 
bourgeoisie gave him a ceremonial reception. Soon «fter his re- 
turn Gandhi organised a school in a small village near Ahmedabad; 
it was named Satyagraha Ashram. Here thirty people from differ- 
ent parts of India, who had dedicated their lives to serving their 
country, lived as one family. 

In contrast to many former party leaders of the Indian National 
Congress Gandhi never avoided the masses or showed contempt 
for the common people, or their habits and customs. He under- 
stood that without drawing the wide masses into the struggle for 
national liberation it would be impossible to obtain concessions of 
any kind from the British imperialists. But Gandhi was decidedly 
opposed to revolutionary methods of struggle. He believed that 
the Indians by their staunchness and kindness should win the hearts 
of the imperialists and thus compel.them to present to India the de- 
sired freedon?. He indicated that only moral persuasion could 
force England to free India from the colonial yoke. At the same 
time in practice Gandhi was not entirely an unconditional opponent 
of violence. On his return to India he very energetically advocated 
support for Britain in the First World War?. He helped to recruit 
soldiers for the British army and hoped that by helping the British 
during the war, the Indians might win their right to self-government. 

In 1917 Gandhi first introduced Satyagraha to India. It was 
organised in the district of Champaran, in the northwest part of 
Bihar, where the peasants, on land belonging to British planters, 
cultivated indigo on contract system. Gandhi started a campaign 
for the abolition of the contract system and negotiated with the 
Viceroy and the local authorities in Champaran. The question 
itself of improving the conditions of the peasants working under 
contract aroused great enthusiasm among the population of Cham- 
paran. For organising the Satyagraha Gandhi was prosecuted. 
This secured him even greater popularity among the local peasants. 

Gandhi's tactics had a great influence on the petty bourgeoisie and 
intellectuals among the Congressmen. The growth of Gandhi's 
popularity in wide sections of the population was due not only to 


2 M.K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa (Ahmedabad, 1928), p. 232. 
3 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Vol. Y 
(Bombay, 1951), p. 280. 
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his activity and understanding of the problems of the anti-imperia- 
list struggle and his passionate patriotism, but to his personal qua- 
lities as well. On his return he discarded his European clothes and 
dressed as the majority of the Indians in khadi and led an ascetic life. 
He opposed discrimination against the untouchables and maintained 
constant contact with them as with the representatives of all the 
other castes. Gandhi addressed people in the simple language they 
could understand. Besides Gujarati, his own native language, he 
knew Hindi, Marathi, Tamil and Telugu, and of course English, 
which was the only means of contact among the Indian intelligentsia 
of the various national regions. = 
In those days Gandhi vehemently denounced European bour- 
geois civilisation and its machines adversely comparing it with the 
creative originality of India. He called on the people to return to the 
spinning-wheel, and revive some of the old national traditions. 
This appeal was close to the hearts of millions of handicraftsmen and 
understandable to them; their trades had been ruined in the com- 
petition with manufactured goods. 3 
Gandhi knew the Indian village, knew the life of the peasants, 
the handicraftsmen and small proprietors. He understood that 
religious customs, deep-rocted in the ancient past largely determined 
the standards of behaviour of the Indian people. Gandhi believed 
that in appealing to religious feelings, the common people's fervent 
adherence to these customs would increase their love for national 
traditions and would inevitably bring them into the struggle against 
foreign domination. At the same time he used religion as a means 
of keeping the mass movement within the framework of non-violence. 
Because Gandhi supported the interests of the national bour- 
geoisie and politically inclined landlords, he consideredethat in the 
situation of that time the principle of non-violence was the only 
possible one if India was to achieve independence. He attached 
exceptionally great importance to the methods used in the struggle. 
Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence as the basic principle of the 
anti-imperialist movement was an exposition of the complex, dual 
position of the national bourgeoisie, which on the one hand, be- 
cause of increasing contradictions between it and British imperialism, 
felt an ever-growing need for freedom from the colonial yoke, and, 
on the other hand was still closely tied to foreign monopolies, and 
semi-feudal elements, because it was clinging to their privileges 
and had the support of the British imperialists. The bourgeoisie was 
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afraid to call on the masses,for revolutionary struggle, as it did not 
want to endanger its class interests. Gandhi stressed repeatedly 
that the revolutionary way was not suitable for the achievement of 
Swaraj, that ‘India did not want Bolshevism.’ At the sdme time the 
bourgeoisie understood that without the support of the working 
masses in the struggle against such a strong opponent as British 
imperialism the liberation movement would be completely defeated 
and the achievement of self-government postponed for many 
decades. In addition, it was quite obvious that the mass movement 
was becoming ever broader in scale. 

For this reason Gandhi, who had in effect become the leader of 
the National Congress, tried to rally the masses under the slogan of 
Swaraj. At the same time he was against the class struggle. Gandhi 
did not raise the question of changing social relations. This does 
not mean that he did not want to ease the conditions of the work- 
ing class, but one of the most important ways of achieving this as 
he saw it was in the revival of the handicrafts industry. As an 
alternative to the teachings of class struggle Gandhi worked out 
the so-called theory of trusteeship, according to which the landlords 
and capitalists were to take care of the peasants and workers they 
employed. All conflicts between the workers and the employers, he 
suggested, should be settled by arbitration. 

National oppression and racial discrimination were so intolera- 
ble that they overshadowed to some degree the class contradictions 
inside the society and created a certain unity of interests of all classes 
in the struggle against the colonial yoke. The national bourgeoisie 
was in a position to speak in the name of all the people and play the 
role of a leader in the nation-wide struggle for independence. The 
deep hatred of the working people towards foreign rule gave the 
National Congress an opportunity of leading them. 

The people very enthusiastically accepted the anti-imperialist line 
of Gandhi’s doctrine. By drawing the masses into the struggle for 
independence, Gandhi promoted the awakening of their national 
consciousness and political activity. This primarily is the secret of 
Gandhi’s popularity, the secret of the rapid spread of his ideas and 
the reason for his influence among the masses. 

The tactics of non-violence provided the opportunity to direct 
mass movement along the path the bourgeoisie desired. But once 


* Gandhi, Young India, 1919-22 (Madras, 1924), p. 279. 
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the people had taken the path of struggle, they began ever more fre- 
quently to put forward their own class demands and go beyond the 
limits of non-violence. Gandhi sharply condemned the revolu- 
tionary methods of struggle of the masses, although therë weré 
instances wlien he justified the violence used by the colonial authori- 
ties to suppress the revolutionary actions of the masses. This is 
an expression of the bourgeois essence of Gandhism. The idealistic 
philosophy of Gandhi disapproves of the class struggle, accentuates 
the contradictory character of his ideology and constitutes the con- 
servative aspect of Gandhism. 


The Labour Movement in 1918-19 


Different classes and strata of the population joined the national 
movement which developed during the years between 1918 and 
1922. The first to act was the proletariat. In 1918 a wave of 
strikes swept through the country. There had been strikes before, 
but in contrast to those, they now embraced all the industrial centres 
and had become a common occurrence in the life of the country. 

Most of the strikes began spontaneously. The Strikers mainly 
advanced economic demands: they strove for higher wages, for ré- 
gular payment of wages, for the introduction of a lunch-break, for 
a reduction in fines, etc. Often these demands were formulated 
after the strike had broken out spontaneously. 

The largest strikes in 1918-19 took place in Ahmedabad, Madras, 
Bomay and Calcutta, where the majority of the industrial proletaríat 
was concentrated. 

The strike in Ahmedabad broke out in the beginning of 1918. 
It was caused by a reduction in the bonus for regular work (establish- 
ed because of the plague epidemic) from 70 to 20 per cent of the 
wages. The workers demanded their former bonuses. Gandhi 
entered into negotiations with the employers in an attempt to settle 
the conflict. The strike went on for a month. It ended with the 
workers’ demands being partially satisfied. The premium was 
reduced to 35 per cent of the wages instead of 20.5 

A strike of textile workers of the Binny Company mill in Madras 
took place in the summer of 1918. Among the main demands the 
strikers put to the management was one for the ending of racial dis- 
crimination and rough treatment of the workers by the British staff. 


5 Mukhtar, Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India (Bombay, 1935), p. 19. 
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One of the most important actions was the general strike of the 
Bombay textile workers which began in December 1918 and ended 
in January 1919. 125,000 workers joined this strike.9 : In the end 
the mill owners were compelled to give a 10 per cent rise in wages 
to all cotton textile workers in Bombay and somewhat låter another 
10 per cent." Approximately the same concession was won by the 
workers of the Bengal jute mills. 

The strike campaign in the large industrial centres continued 
during 1919 with hardly any interruption. Official reports stated 
that the strikes continued throughout the whole year.’ 

During this period definite qualitative changes were observed in 
the labour movement. The strikes assumed a mass character. 
LaLour organisations were founded during the strikes. In 1918 
Seven trade unions were organised. B.P. Wadia and V. Chakkarai 
Chettiar took an active part in the organisation of a big labour 
unionin Madras. That same year two trade unions were organised 
in the Bombay Presidency, another five in 1919 and seventeen in 
1920, and the majority in the first half of the year? These unions 
were still very vnstable, and their membership fluctuated, due to the 
unsteady character of the working class and its weak organisation. 
The trade unions put forward mainly economic demands. 
` Both the British imperialists and Indian bourgeoisie strove to 
gain control over the growing labour movement and weaken it by 
organising all sorts of conciliation boards, arbitration courts, etc. 
In 1919 the Ahmedabad mill owners attempted to form a permanent 
committee for the regulation of conflicts in industry.1° Similar 
actions were taken by the British authorities in Madras, where in 
1919-20 four arbitration courts were set up.!t 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the obstacles, the labour movement 
assumed a more active and mass character. Of especial political 
importance were the activities of the workers in 1919, during the 
rapid growth of the anti-imperialist struggle. 


* The Times, 9 January 1920, 
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The Beginning of Mass Struggle, 1919 


Characteristic of the year 1919 was the wide-scale mass movement. 
The strikes in 1918 and the beginning of 1919 brought into active 
struggle evezy section df the population in the towns and adjacent 
ruralareas. The peasant disturbances, which had not calmed down 
since the war, flared up again with renewed force. 

At this time of the increasing dissatisfaction of the masses with 
imperialist rule, the colonial government passed a law on 18 
March 1919, known as the Rowlatt Act.12 This act gave extra- 
ordinary powers to the Governor-General of India and to the ruling 
authorities: the right to arrest, search and imprison any person 
without trial. Nevertheless, these attempts to prevent the growth 
of the national struggle by repressive measures were a failure. 

All sections of the people were drawn into action. Protests 
against the Rowlatt Act and British domination burst forth 
everywhere. The press was full of news about the meetings, 
demonstrations and strikes held throughout the whole of March 
1919. ü 

On Gandhi's initiative the Indian National Congress, which head- 
ed the anti-imperialist movement, fixed 30 March' 1919 for a general 
hartali? Gandhi called on the people to devote that day to fasting 
and praying, and to organise peaceful demonstrations in protest 
against the Rowlatt Act. 

Although the day fixed for the hartal was changed to 6 April 
the masses conducted the hartal spontaneously on 30 March. Big 
anti-imperialist demonstrations took place in Delhi, the capital 
of India. According to the report of the Hunter Commission ap- 
pointed by the authorities to investigate into the disturbances in 
the Punjab, business life in Delhi came to a standstill. All work- 
shops, shops and institutions stopped working. The people at- 
tending the numerous meetings severely condemned the policy of 
the British colonisers. The demonstration held by the people of 
Delhi was suppressed by armed force. 


12 Statement Exhibiting ... of India during the Year 1919, app. 11, pp. 206-16. 
13 During this period hartal was regarded as a special form of strike action 
directed against the British colonial authorities, which went hand in hand with 


the closing of shop, schools and colleges, cessation of trade and stoppages at 


mills, factories and offices. 
14 Report of the Committee 
the Disturbances in Punjab, € 


Appointed by the Government of India to Investigate 
tc. (London, 1920), pp. 1-3. 
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Hartals, demonstrations and meetings were held on the same day 
in Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, Jullundur, Karnal, Ahmedabad and 
many other cities. The movement of protest against the Rowlatt 
Act in various parts of India and especially in the Punjab continued 
after 30 March.15 *Hartals and meetings of protest were held all 
over the Punjab. Many people who had never participated in any 
political movement before now attended the meetings, and hundreds 
of thousands of people who had never in any way been interested in 
politics now joined. in the agitation’*, wrote P. Mohan, the well- 
known Indian publicist. 

In the Hunter Commission report more than 30 cities and districts 
in the Punjab are named where, on 6 April, complete and partial 
hartals, mass meetings and demonstrations were held. The anti- 
imperialist demonstrations in Lahore and Delhi assumed especially 
acute forms. 

On 6 April hartals were organised in Calcutta and other Bengal 
cities, in the United Provinces, in Bihar and Orissa and in Madras.'? 
Many Indian and British newspapers and other publications ob- 
served, that during this period there was a marked unity of the 
whole people in the struggle against the British oppressors irres- 
pective of religion, caste or other differences. The Daily Herald 
on 17 April 1919, wrote of theextraordinary unanimous demonstra- 
tions *of all classes and people of all beliefs against the policy of the 
government.’ The ‘unprecedented fraternisation between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans in the struggle against the Rowlatt 
Act? was also stressed in government report for 1919.15 

The attempts of the British to win the Muslim population of the 
Punjab to their sidz by setting them against the Hindus and Sikhs 
met with no success. What was knownasthe Khilafat movement 
promoted the united demonstrations of Muslims and Hindus. 


In the conditions of the growth of the national struggle this 
movement played a positive role. 


2 One cannot agree with the many Indian historians who consider that the 
participation of the wide masses in the political struggle was only due to the 
introduction of the Rowlatt Act. Actually the act helped to strengthen the anti- 
imperialist movement which was due to the much deeper economic and political 
reasons given above. 

?* P. Mohan, An Imaginary Rebellion and how It was Suppressed. An Accoun 
of the Punjab Disorders and the Working of Martial Law (Lahore, 1920), p. 43. 


1? Statement Exhibiting. .of India During the Year 1919. 34. 
18 Ibid., p. 33. T MM hte 
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The Khilafat Movement 

At the beginning of the 20th century the idea of national liberation 
gripped wide sections of the intelligentsia, both Hindu and Muslim. 
Books written by Muslim writers and publicists Iqbal, Abul Kalam 
Azad and others criticising foreign domination were very popular.’* 
The newspaper Zamindar published in Lahore adopted an anti- 
British attitude which greatly influenced the Punjabis; the news- 
papers Comrade and Hamdard published in Delhi advocated the li- 
beration of India. 

Influenced by the growth of anti-imperialist sentiments and the 
growing unity of the masses, the Muslim League was obliged to: 
change its attitude towards the National Congress which in the eyes. 
of the people was becoming the leader of the nation-wide struggle 
against British rule. In 1916 a joint meeting of representatives of 
the National Congress and the Muslim League held in Lucknow 
agreed on a joint resolution which put forward the slogan of self- 
government within the British Empire.” 

After the First World War anti-British feeling among the Muslims 
increased in connection with the intention of the imperialist powers- 
(including Britain) to dismember the strongest of the Muslim States— 
the Ottoman Empire. ; 

In 1918 the Khilafat Committee was formed to lead the protest 
movement against imperialist plans to dismember Turkey and in 
defence of the Caliph, the Turkish Sultan, who was considered the 
ecclesiastical head of all Muslims—Sunnites. Two prominent 
political figures of the day, members of the National Congress, 
took over its leadership. They were the Ali brothers, Mohammed 
and Shaukat Ali, who enjoyed great popularity among the Muslims.. 
The Khilafat movement embraced broad sections of the Muslim. 
population, including workers, handicraftsmen, peasants, repre- 
sentatives of the petty and middle bourgeoisie and the clergy. The 
main driving force were the workers and especially the peasants. 
and handicraft-workers, who most of all suffered from the colonial 
yoke, For the wide masses the problem of Khilafat and the fate of 
the Turkish Sultan was of no importance. ‘The word Khilafat 
had a strange meaning in most of the rural areas. People thought 


dia (London, 1946), p. 196. 


1: W.C. Smith, Modern Islam in In 
of the Indian National Congress, 


20 B, Pattabhi Sitaramayya: The History 
Vol. I, pp. 11 (Bombay, 1946), p. 623- 
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it came from khilaf, an Urdu word meaning against or opposed to, 
and so they took it to mean: opposed to the government!21 

The anti-British sentiments among the Muslims increased greatly 
in 1919 when the British-Afghan war began. Muslims serving 
with Hindus in the British army went over to the side of the Afghans 
to fight against their common enemy—the British colonisers. Dur- 
ing these years the ‘hijra’ (departure) movement emerged as a Muslim 
type of passive resistance against the British yoke and took the form 
of leaving India for neighbouring Muslim states, In the summer of 
1920 many left for Afghanistan. According to report of the colonial 
authorities, 18,000 people abandoned India for Afghanistan in August 
1920.? Only a small part of those who departed managed to get 
work in their new home. The majority returned to India or, unable 
to survive the hardships of the journey, died on the way. 

The Sèvres Pact signed on 10 August 1920, was a blow to the 
Muslims in all countries, and especially in India, and caused an 
intensification of the Khilafat movement. In September 1920 a 
special session of the Congress assembled in Calcutta which ap- 
proved the movement of non-cooperation as a means of achieving 
two aims: Swaraj for India and Satisfaction of the Khilafat 
demands. This decision meant that the Indian bourgeoisie had given 
its official support to the Khilafat movement. 

Inthe conditions of the rapid growth of the national struggle, 
the Khilafat movement 
Violent forms, played a positive role, since it promoted unity bet- 
ween Muslims and Hindus in their common struggle against British 
imperialism. 


Humayun Kabir remarked: ‘At that time the Khilafat move- 
ment and the national liberatio 
into one, The Hindus and Muslims of India rose up together 
shoulder to shoulder for the liberation of their fatherland, , , >23 
The Amritsar E vents 

The anti-imperialist Struggle in the Punjab assumed a particularly 
acute form. The Punjab had suffered from the war more than any. 
Other province, A Vast amount of food and raw materials for 


“l See: Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 69. 
?? Statement Exhibiting... . of India During the Year 1920 (London, 1921), p. 52. 
23 
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Britain's war needs were exported from the Punjab. The barbarous 
pillage of this rich province and mass eniistment in the army (about 
half a million men) caused a decline in its agricultural economy and 
worsened the already acute and unbearable hardships of the Punjabi 
peasantry. 

One important reason for the highly active character of the national 
movement in the Punjab was that a comparatively large percentage 
of the independent population was connected with industry (about 
19 per cent according to the 1921 census),?* whereas in an industrial 
province like Bombay it was only 13 per cent. But it should be 
noted that in contrast to Bombay, the majority of the Punjabi pro- 
letariat was composed of workers in small enterprises—manufac- 
tories, workshops, etc. There was an exceedingly large number 
of such workers in the old handicraft centres of Amritsar, Lahore, 
and so on. And it was this part of the population that was the 
main driving force of the anti-imperialist struggle in the Punjab in 
1919. 

Still fresh in the minds of the Punjabi people was the memory of the 
anti-British movement and the activities of the underground Ghadr 
organisation during the war years. The news of the liberation of 
the oppressed Russian people by the October Revolution reached 
the Punjab earlier than any other province; from month to month 
the news spread through Central Asia and Afghanistan about the 
free Soviet state and the first decrees of the Soviet government. 

In describing the causes of the rise of the anti-imperialist move- 
ment in 1919, Mohan wrote that the masses felt the influence of 
the great spiritual and political revolution which the war had caused 
throughout the whole world: the events in Russia gave the Indians 
who had been in Europe a hope for a new life.?5 

The Afghan war against British domination greatly influenced 
the anti-British struggle of the Punjabi people. 

And it was in the Punjab that British imperialism launched its 
attack on the mass liberation movement which had spread all over 
India. To put an end to the movement the colonial authorities 
decided to use bloodshed and savage reprisals against those taking 
part in it. With this end in view a conflict was provoked between 
the masses and the police in Amritsar, the old religious centre of 
the Sikhs and the industrial centre of the Punjab. 


23 Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Pt. 1 (Calcutta 1924), p. 240. 
25 Mohan, op. cit., P- 37. 
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At that time Amritsar was an important railway junction with 
a population of 150,000. - Trade and handicrafts were very highly 
developed in the city. The majority of the population consisted of 
craftsmen, workers in small industrial enterprises, raiwaymen and 
traders. 

Beginning with March 1919 mzetings, demonstrations and strikes 
never ceased in Amritsar. Even religious festivals attended by 
peasants and townsfolk from other cities, turned into anti-imperialist 
demonstrations. 

In an effort to calm the masses and direct their indignation against 
the actions of the authorities into the channel of non-violent resis- 
tance, the local National Congress leaders wrote to Gandhi asking 
‘him to come and explain to the people the teachings of Satyagraha.26 
But the colonial authorities refused to allow Gandhi to enter the 
Punjab. 

On 9 April the Governor of Punjab O'Dwyer asked the 
Army Command for reinforcements for the Amrits 
son." Large,numbers of police were posted all over the 
first arrests were made. 

The first provocation began on 10 April when the local autho- 
rities deported from Amritsar two leading political figures Dr. 
S. Kitchlew?* and Dr. Satyapal; O'Dwyer declared that they were 
leading a most violent anti-government agitation. An hour 
later all Amritsar knew that these two popular orators, who advo- 


cated unity between Muslims and Hindus in their struggle against 
the British, had been expelled from the city. 


The same morning about 30 thousand people gathered in front 
of the town hall and marched towards the building of the town 
council, demanding the return of Kitchlew and Satyapal. There 
they were met by armed police and cavalry.? The troops tried to 
disperse the people but, arming themselves with sticks and stones, 
they offered active resistance. During the clash that followed 
many were killed and wounded, British and Indians alike. 


ar Garri- 
city. The 


°° The Indian Daily News, 10 January 1920, 
*7 M. O’Dwyer, India as 1 Knew It, 1885-1925 (London, 1925), p. 274. 


28 Saifuddin Kitchlew—a prominent public figure in India and outstanding 
fighter for peace. 


? M. O'Dwyer, op. cit., p. 265, . 
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Despite the fact that the authorities had begun to use arms, on 
10 April the people took control of the city. The British took 
shelter in the fort. By evening the railway station, telegraph and 
telephone lines were in the hands of the insurgents. All commu- 
nications with other regions were cut off. The alarmed authori- 
ties impatiently waited for the arrival of military reinforcements. 
In the evening of the same day armed troops entered Amritsar 
under the command of General Dyer, who took over all 
civil powers. Thus, in effect, martial law was imposed on 
the city. 

On 13 April, a holiday, a mass protest meeting against the ex- 
pulsion of Kitchlew and Satyapal was held in Jalianwala Bagh.5° 
Besides the inhabitants of Amritsar, people from nearby villages 
and towns attended the meeting making about 20,000 people. 
Jalianwala Bagh was surrounded on all sides by buildings and a 
high wall with one single exit through which only a few people 
could pass at a time. The people present at the meeting were seated 
on the ground listening to the^orators when General Dyer arrived 
with his soldiers. The soldiers lined up, blocked the exit, and 
opened fire without warning on the defenceless crowd, among 
whom were women and children. The massacre lasted about ten 
minutes. The crooked knives of the Gurkhas?? also went into 
action. When the bloodshed ended and the soldiers had left in 
battle formation, about a thousand dead and twice as many wounded 
were left lying in the square.?* 


this the British press raised an incredible hullabaloo. Many British writers 
(including those who compiled the Hunter Report) who readily justified the 
mass killing of Indians paid much attention to this incident and condemned the 
people for such ‘brutality’. 

32 Later this square was bought by the Indian National Congréss as a historic 
monument. 

33 Gurkhas were recruited to the British-Indian army from Neral. They 
were often used to suppress the national liberation movement. 

34 Report of the Commissioners Appointed by the Punjab Subcommittee of the 
National Congress, Vol. II (Bombay, 1920), pp.10-11. The number of killed and 
wounded on Jalianwala Bagh was understated by officials. In his report Dyer 
did not take the trouble to give exact figures, and stated that about 200-300 per- 
sons were killed and 1,200 wounded and that 1,650 bullets had been used. 
O'Dwyer, Governor of the Punjab, and the authors of the official report of the 
government commission, investigating the events in the Punjab, gave approxi- 
mately the same figures. An eye-witness who visited the square immediately 
after the shooting said there were over a thousand killed. (Jéid., pp. 10-11). 
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The killed and wounded remained lying on the square for a long 
time. The victims lay bleeding to death and their relatives were 
unable to go to their aid. An eye-witness describes the terrible 
picture that met his eyes after the massacre: 


^ 


The dead bodies were of grown-up people and young boys 
also. At or near the gates the number was very large and the 
bodies were scattered in large numbers all over the garden. Some 
had their heads cut open, others had eyes shot and nose, chest, 
arms or legs shattered. It was a fearful and ghastly sight. I 
saw people were hurrying up, and many had to leave their dead 
and wounded because they were afraid of being fired upon again 
after 8 p.m. Many amongst the wounded who managed to run 
away from the garden succumbed on their way to the injuries 
received and lay dead in the streets.35 


The bloody massacre of unarmed people was ` carried out by 
General Dyer cold-bloodedly and with savage exactitude. Not 
only did he do nothing to obtain help for the wounded, but he did 
everything to ensure that no help «vas forthcoming. Immediately 
after the shooting he prohibited anyone to go out into the Streets. 
In his report to the army authorities he stated: 


At 22 hours, accompanied by a force, I visited all my pickets 
and marched through the city in order to make sure that my 
order as to inhabitants not being out of their homes after 20 


hours had been obeyed. The city was absolutely quiet and not 
a soul to be seen.35 


But it was only an appearance of calm. 


The Movement in Other Cities of the Punjab 


The events which took place in Amritsar between 10 and 13 April, 
and especiaily the massacre in Jalianwala Bagh, greatly accelerated 
the anti-imperialist movement throughout the Punjab. Up to 10 
April, 30 cities and districts in the Punjab had participated in the 


movement. On 14-15 April there were demonstrations in 50 towns 
and districts of the province. 


After the first news s 


i pread of the bloody massacre in Amrit- 
sar, anti 


-British feeling was enormously roused in Lahore. On 
35 Ibid. 
5° See: M. O'Dwyer, Ibid., p. 285. " 


?' See map attached to the Report of the Committee Appointed by the 
Government of India... 
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11 April several thousand Hindus and Muslims assembled at a 
mosque for a meeting organised by local. leaders of the movement. 
They listened to speakers who told them of the struggle of their 
Amritsar brothers, and enthusiastically received the news of the 
mutiny of Indian soldiers quartered in Lahore.** The meeting 
sent a telegram to the Delhi railwaymen informing them that the 
workers and clerical staff of the North-West Railway had gone on 
strike and were calling on all railway workers to join them. From 
Delhi the call for a strike was sent to all the railways in the 
country. 

After the meeting a huge demonstration was held during which 
a portrait of the King of England was destroyed. The demons- 
tration was led by the Danda Fauj organisation. In the main it 
was composed of Sikhs, many of whom had fought at the front 
in the war and on returning home had taken an active part in the 
anti-British movement. In Amritsar and Lahore Danda Fauj 
enjoyed considerable influence among the masses. On 12 April 
the organisation published a special newspaper called Danda Akbar 
which called on all Indians living in the Punjab to unite irrespective 
of their religious beliefs. One of the slogans printed in the paper 
read: 


O Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren, enlist at once 
in the Danda army and fight with bravery against the English 
monkeys.3? 


Danda Akbar called on the people to kill the British and purge 
the soil of foreign imperialists. Counting on Gandhi's popularity, 
the newspaper stressed that it was Gandhi who urged the people 
to conduct this struggle although it was common knowledge that 
Gandhi was decidedly against using violence against the" British. 

Thus the leaders of Danda Fauj in calling the people to take up. 
arms, acted with more determination than the leaders of the local 
National Congress committees. 

On 12 April, during a regular meeting in Lahore, certain unknown 
individuals distributed leaflets. The contents of the leaflets differed 
i very little from the appeals published by Danda Akbar. 

The situation in Lahore was becoming very tense. The people 
were strongly opposing British rule. The Congress leaders tried 


88 Ibid., p. 37. 
39 Ibid., p. 38. 
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to persuade the local authorities to make small concessions to the 
masses, so that the movement could be directed into peaceful 
channels. But O’Dwyer rejected any idea of concessions. 

The demonstrations continued until 18, April. Telephone and 
telegraph communications were cut off and several buildings were 
burnt down. Only after martial law was introduced were the 
authorities able to check the movement. 

Although the Congress leaders called for non-violence, the working 
people actively opposed their British oppressors. 

The flames of the popular movement surged through almost 
the whole of the Punjab. Disturbances broke out not only in the 
big centres but in rural areas. Along the entire railway line, 
between the north and northwest districts “and central India, 
government buildings and railway stations were in flames. 

On 13 April the trunk railway which passed close to Amritsar 
was damaged and a train derailed.? This was not at all the non- 


violent resistance Gandhi was calling for. The Times of India on 
18 April 1919, reported: 4 


The cutting of the telegraph wires, the derailment of troop 
trains, the burning of railway stations, the attack on banks, the 
setting free of jail birds are not the actions of Satyagrahis (passive 
resistance) nor even of casual rioters, but of revolutionaries.!! 


The mass struggle assumed acute forms in Gujranwala, 36 miles 
from Lahore. On 14 April all business came to a standstill. 
Angered by the Amritsar shooting, the people of Gujranwala held 
a meeting of protest which led to demonstrations burning down 
the railway bridge and police station and cutting telegraph and 
telephone communications. The police were powerless to cope 
with the situation. The local authorities tried toincite the Hindus 
and Muslims to slaughter one another, but without success. The 
authorities called for help. Because the troops might be delayed 
en route since the railways lines were damaged, several army planes 
were sent in to Gujranwala. Their crews were told to open fire 
wherever there was a good target? i.e., where crowds had 
gathered. People who had gathered in the city and its environs 
were shot at from three aeroplanes. Bombs were also dropped on 

40 See: M. O’Dwyer, op. cit., p. 281. 
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the hospital and school.43 

From Gujranwala the movement spread northwest and west 
along the main railway lines to the agricultural regions of the pro- 
vince. The demonstrations in the cities found support and sym- 
pathy among the peasantry, especially the population of villages 
adjacent to the railway stations. But it was later that the mass 
peasant movement developed, in 1921-22. 

From the middle of April 1919, the British launched an all-out 
war against the unarmed people of the Punjab. Martial law was 
declared in Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala and Layalpur.4 It 
was formally declared in the provinces on 15 April though in effect 
it was introduced earlier (in Amritsar, for instance, from the morniitg 
of 13 April). 

The extreme measures of the authorities could not at once halt 
the struggle of the masses, and above all the strikes of the railway- 
men who had taken an active part in the demonstrations in 1919; 
at the end of April trains were still being held up and had to be 
accompanied by special armed detachments. e 

The usual methods of reprisals against the unarmed population 
were not enough for the British colonisers. In sóme districts the 
army commanders went out of their way to invent the cruellest and 
most insulting measures of punishment. On 19 April General 
Dyer signed what was called the ‘crawling order’. By this order 
‘a reprisals post’ was established at the spot where the English 
missionary woman had been beaten up. Patrols were placed on 
both sides of the street and every passing Indian was forced to crawl. 
For refusing to comply with the order he was to be shot without 
trial. Every section of the population was outraged at the bar- 
barity of the colonisers. Motilal Nehru, President of the National 
Congress, noted with deep indignation in his message to Congress 
concerning the events in Amritsar that ‘It was worthy of the days 
of the Inquisition. All Indians who happened to pass through a 
certain lane were forced to crawl on their bellies like worms'.1e 


43 Report of the Committee Appointed by the Government of India.. «> Pp. 132, 
133. 

41 Ibid., pp. 189-191. 

45 See: House of Lords. Parliamentary Debates. Official Report, Vol. XXXVI 
(London, 1919), p. 449. Martial law in India had not been introduced since the 
rebellions of 1857-59. : 2 

55 Congress Presidential Addresses from the Silver to the Golden Jubilee (Madras, 
1934), p. 440. 
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No less barbarous and humiliating were the actions of Frank 
Johnson, Army Commander of the Lahore military district.47 

Public flogging was introduced in the Punjab. In the streets and 
squares contrivances were set up to which‘the people.were tied and 
flogged. Punitive detachments were sent to all districts the day 
following the events in Jalianwala Bagh.3 They were led by 
General Dyer, an experienced leader of punitive detachments. 
People collecting in groups were shot whether they had taken part 
in the movement or not. 

In the Punjab, summary courts-martial and mass executions 
were the order of the day. Court proceedings were in English 
which the people did not understand. Often an Indian was convic- 
ted without informing him of the indictment against him. The 
Hunter Commission calculated that 2,537 persons had been prose- 
icuted:4? 

A subcommittee of the National Congress which investigated 
British outrages in the Punjab, recorded that the court officials 
did not trouble to find any excuse for their indictments. Rama 
Kanshi testified to the subcommittee that his brother had been 
arrested and cruelly tortured for refusing to give false evidence; 
he died as a result of the beatings he endured.? Many people were 
arrested and accused without any trial whatever. The Hunter 
Commission Report indicated 789 such cases.^?! 

The colonial authorities regarded every Indian, whether a woman 
or even a child, as an enemy. The report of the Punjab subcommi- 
ttee gives photographs of 11-12-year-old children sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for *... waging war against the King of England’, 

The British colonisers tried to conceal the events in India in March 
and April, 1919, from their people and the world at large. They 
passed an emergency law according to which ‘In future no news- 
paper can be printed or published without previous sanction of the 
local government’.52 News of what was happening in India reached 
England through private channels or chance dispatches. For 


47 Ibid., p. 441. 
55 M. O'Dwyer, op. cit., p. 294. 
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about eight months the British authorities concealed the events in 
the Punjab from the public and only aftet the news finally appeared 
in the press and demands grew loud for the punishment of the 
criminals wers the British authorities obliged in the autumn of 1919 
to appoint a commission headed by Lord Hunter to investigate 
the disturbances in the Punjab. 

The barbarous methods used by the authorities in their reprisals 
during the suppression of the anti-imperialist movement and especi- 
ally the bloody provocation in Amritsar, called forth deep indigna- 
tion among all sections of the population. 

The great writer Rabindranath Tagore sent an angry protèst 
to the Viceroy of India, in which he wrote: 9 


The monstrous crimes committed by the government in the 
Punjab while suppressing the local disturbances were a cruel 
blow reminding us of the helplessness of our position as British 
subjects in India. The immeasurable severity of the punish- 
ments inflicted upon the unhappy people and the methods used 
in carrying them out, we are convinced, have nevef reached its 
parallel in the history of civilised governments. 


Dyer wanted to drown in blood the anti-imperialist movement 
in the Punjab and weaken the liberation struggle throughout India, 
but the result was quite the reverse: the spirit of resistance against 
the British oppressors only became stronger. Gilbert Slater, 
the English author, wrote in this connection: ‘Dyer has saved 
the.Punjab and lost India’.®4 

Even some members of the Hunter Commission who tried their 
best to belittle the importance of the anti-imperialist demonstrations 
in the Punjab and prove that the masses were loyal to the British 
government, were compelled to remark sarcastically of Dyer's 
actions: 

We do not doubt that he managed to create a great impression 
but not the one he had counted on. The slaughter at Jalian- 


wala Bagh called forth other uprisings, accompanied by meetings 
and widespread indignation throughout the country.55 


5$ Mohan, op. cit, app. VII, p. 685. 
ee Giese stash Southern India, Its Political and Economie Froblems (London, 
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The National Movement Spreads 

Despite the efforts of thé authorities, news of the events in the 
Punjab spread throughout the country with startling speed. The 
people's answer to the repressions of the’ British cotonisers was a 
wave of strikes and anti-imperialist demonstrations. 

In Delhi the disturbances continued unabated until 13 April. 
Until 30 April the government kept the troops and the police force 
in readiness in case of new outbreaks. 

Particularly stubborn was the struggle in Gujarat, especially 
in Ahmedabad, the big centre of the textile industry. In 1919 
there were 78 mills in the city employing 40,000 workers. 

 Disregarding the resistance of the local reformist trade union 
leaders and Gandhi's appeals for non-violence, the Ahmedabad 
textile workers launched their militant struggle against the coloni- 
sers. On 10 April 1919, worker demonstrators clashed with the 
police and Europeans. A few Englishmen and policemen and 
also a large number of the workers were wounded. The demons- 
tration was dispersed only after troops from the fort had been called 
in. But the revolutionary spirit of the masses was not broken: 
the workers did not give up the fight. The next day the streets 
and squares of Ahmedabad were crowded with the incensed popu- 
lation. Government buildings, post and telegraph offices and 
police stations were set on fire.56 

In those days the political slogans used in Ahmedabad were 
more militant than those in other towns. Inscriptions appeared on 
the walls of houses: ‘The British rulers are driven out, the King 
of England is defeated, Swaraj is established". ‘Kill all Europeans, 
kill them wherever they are.’ 

On 10 and 11 April Ahmedabad was virtually in the hands of the 
workers. Government buildings were set on fire. The train 
bringing British troops to the city from Bombay was derailed; the 
telegraph line between Ahmedabad and Bombay was damaged. 
During the night of 12-13 April troops succeeded in occupying half 
the town. 

Armed with sticks and stones the strikers put up stubborn resis- 
tance. But they were badly organised and acted spontaneously. 
The huge political demonstration of the Ahmedabad workers was 
suppressed by armed force. The Hunter Commission reported 
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that 28 people were killed and 123 wounded in Ahmedabad, inclu- 
ding women and children. The commission itself acknowledged 
that these figures were possibly an underestimation.” 

On 13 April Gandhi arrived in Ahmedabad. Addressing a 
mass meeting he appealed to the audience to follow the doctrine 
of Satyagraha and reproached the workers for their acts of 
violence.5§ 

Following the Ahmedabad textile workers, other towns in 
Gujarat went on strike. A general strike was called on 12 April 
in Viramgam. The strikers set fire to the railway station and police 
stations, and put the telegraph office out of action. Troops crushed 
this strike too. A general strike was also called in Nadiad, 29 miles 
from Ahmedabad. Here the workers wrecked a train full of British 
troops on their way to Ahmedabad.5? 

After crushing the anti-imperialist movement in Ahmedabad 
and adjacent towns, the colonial authorities turned to mass arrests. 
They cruelly punished the recalcitrant workers, but they could not 
impede the progress of the liberation movement. " 

During the night of 10-11 April the people of Bombay learned 
of the events in the Punjab. On the morning of 11 April a big 
demonstration was held in a part of the town. The demonstrators 
shouted: ‘Long live Hindus and Muslims!’, threw stones at the 
police and stopped the trams. At midday a police inspector 
arrived with two platoons of infantry. But they were unable to 
‘restore order’. The same day Gandhi, who had been expelled 
from the Punjab, arrived in Bombay with his followers, and 
took measures to hait the already launched revolutionary 
movement. 

Between 11 and 13 April demonstrations were also held in Cal- 
cutta. Masses of people marched through the streets calling on 
the town population to join the demonstration. Workers and 
office employees of the town transport took an active part in the 
hartal. By midday on 11 April there were clashes between the 
strikers and the police. On 12 April the demonstrations and 
meetings continued. The police used armed force but could do ` 
nothing to check the masses. On 13 April troops were called into 
the town and by the next day the demonstrations were crushed, 
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although order was not restored until 30 A pril.99 

Disturbances occurred ia addition in the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa and other places. The situation was tense in the towns of 
Faizabad, Wazirabad, and Sikandarabad.$1 3 

Thus, the events in the Punjab were the signal-for a nation-wide 
struggle against British domination. 

The anti-imperialist movement of 1918-19 was primarily the 
natural result of the development of the people’s struggle against 
the colonial yoke. The movement spread because of the appeals 
and active agitation of members of the National Congress which, 
in this period, was becoming a mass party reflecting the interests 
cf the national bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie was not a united 
force: its various sections acted from various standpoints. The 
big bourgeoisie was more moderate, the petty bourgeoisie and 
middle sections were more radical, but both of them at that time 
were anti-imperialist. 

The bourgeoisie tried to subordinate and influence the liberation 
movement but did not always succeed. When roused to struggle 
the masses usually followed the anti-imperialist slogans put forward 
by the National" Congress leaders; but in some parts (the Punjab 
and Ahmedabad, for instance) they formulated them in their own 
way and often turned to methods of struggle which were the direct 
opposite of those proposed by the Congress leaders. 

The main driving forces of the anti-imperialist demonstrations 
in 1919 were the broad masses in the towns. The peasants in the 
adjacent rural districts also joined. Characteristic of all the mass 
popular demonstrations of that period was the unity of Muslims, 
Hindus, Sikhs and representatives of other religious communities, 

The tremendous nation-wide scope of the anti-imperialist struggle 
forced the bourgeoisie to take more resolute steps to win control 
of the mass movement. The National Congress began to work 


out organisational measures to Strengthen its influence over the 
masses. 


5° See the map supplemente, 
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CHAPTER III 


The.Anti-Imperialist Movement, 1920-22 


THE rapid development of the anti-imperialist struggle consider- 
ably weakened the position of the colonial authorities. British 
ruling circles used every possible means to strengthen their power 
in the country. They enforced a regime of cruel terror against the 
struggling people, at the same time making a few concessions to the 
growing bourgeoisie. E 


The 1919 Reforms and the Attitude of Indian Political Parties 


In 1917 Montagu, Secretary of State for India, and Lard Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy of India, had already drawn up draft reforms for 
governing India. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report published in 
July 1918 criticised the Morley-Minto reforms. It noted that as 
a result of this reform ‘there was no general advance in local 
bodies; no real setting free of provincial finance; and in spite of 
some progress no widespread admission of Indians in greater 
number into the public service.” i 
By estimating the 1919 reforms in this way, Montagu and 
Chelmsford hoped to give more weight to the new Government of 
India Act, to show that it was founded on entirely new principles 
and was a definite step towards granting the Indians self-govern- 
ment. In reality the chief aim of this act, as with the Morley- 
Minto reforms, was to maintain British imperialist domination. 
This was very clearly formulated by Montagu in his speech in the 
House of Commons on 3 February, 1919. He declared that the 
impending reforms were determined by the interests of England as 


1 See N.K. Singh and A.C. Banerjee, History of India (Calcutta, 1952), p. 397. 
The Morley-Minto Reforms is the name given to the Government of India Act 
passed in 1919 as a concession to the Indian national bourgeoisie. The Act 
enlarged the composition of the legislative councils under the Governor-General 
and provincial governors; some of the members of the legislative councils could 
be elected. Only a negligible section of the bourgeoisie and landlords were 
given the right to vote. Under the pretext of defending the rights of the national 


minorities, the Morley-Minto reforms introduced separate electoral constituencies 
3 These constituencies were really created in order to 


cause religioùs strife and to split the Indian national liberation movement. 
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the supreme power possessing, in relation to India, sovereign 
inalienable rights.? < 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report proposed creating a two- 
chamber legislative body under the Governor-General, the 
members of which were to be partly nominated, partly elected. 
In effect the Indians had no self-government at all. The 
report pointed out that the new reform was the first stage in 
granting self-government to India, that the British government 
every ten years would investigate the situation in the country 
and look into the question of granting the next stage of self- 
government. 

After lengthy discussions the report was accepted as the basis 
of the new Government of India Act, and finally put into effect at 
the end of December 1919. According to this act legislative power 
in British India was embodied in the Governor-General and in a 
legislative body consisting of two chambers—the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council of State consisted of 60 members, 26 appointed by 
the Governor-General, and 34 to be elected. Of the 145 members 
of the Legislative A:ssembly 105 were elected, the rest were appointed, 
The work of these legislative bodies was nullified by the right of the 
Governor-General to veto any decision they arrived at.3 

The reform was not actually concerned with executive powers, 
except for the fact that three Indian members were included in the 
Legislative Council under the Governor-General. Motilal Nehru 
in a message to the session of the National Congress held a few 
days after the ratification of the new act, declared that the act, 


as formerly, gave freedom of action to the Governor-General of 
India.4 


The refotm envisaged the creation of 
bodies—legislative assemblies, in which some of the members were 
appointed by the provincial governor, and some elected. The 


ministers were appointed by the governor. Ministers appointed 
from among the elected members of the Legislative Assembly were 


provincial legislative 


? See article by I.M. Reisner, ‘The Economic Prerequisites of the Political 
Struggle in India Today’, Novyi Vostok (Moscow, 1922), No. 1, p. 119, 
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responsible to the Assembly. In accordance with this, all provin- 
cial executive bodies fell into two categories: 1. departments 
under the control of the governor and ministers who were not 
responsible .to the legislative bodies; 2. department under the 
control of the governor and ministers formally responsible to the 
legislative bodies. All questions pertaining to provincial govern- 
ment were correspondingly divided into two groups: ‘reserved’, 
which were within the competence of the governor and ministers. 
not appointed from among the elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly, and those ‘transferred’, which were within the competence 
of the governor and Legislative Assembly with an elected majority- 
Thus some semblance was created of a division of power betwcen 
what were known as the elected and non-elected ministers. It 
should be noted that among the ‘reserved’ subjects were those which 
were most important (finance, police etc.), whereas *transferred" 
subjects were those of minor importance (education, health, etc.). 

This deliberately confused system, which came to be known as 
the ‘dyarchy’, in effect deprived the newly-created bodies of any 
possibility of working efficiently. 

According to the new act a very narrow circle:of the propertied 
classes were allowed to vote. In the central legislative organs 
about one per cent of the Indian population was allowed to vote; 
in the provinces about three per cent. 1 

In an attempt to weaken the political unity of the people and 
stir up strife between Muslims and Hindus, the authors of the new 
act preserved and tried to perpetuate the electoral constituencies 
established in 1909, based on religious-communal suffrage. 

The reforms called forth strong protests from various sections of 
Indian society. Even the Moderates who had split away from the 
National Congress in 1918 were not fully satisfied. Ai the end of 
December 1919 a conference of the Liberal Federation discussed its 
attitude towards the reforms. Among the delegates were 
Srinivasa Sastry, Nawab Abdullah-khan, Khan Bahadur Moulvy, 
Abu-Salam and others. The conference addressed a message of 
thanks to the King of England for the gift of the reforms. At 
the same time, after some argument, a resolution proposed by 
Surendranath Banerjee was adopted, which appraised the 1919 
Act as a definite and substantial step towards the gradual formation 


5 Singh, Banerjee, op- cit., p. 400. 
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of a responsible government, indicating, at the same, that it 
was not sufficient.® : 


One of the members of the Liberal Federation wrote: 


The Liberals welcome the reforms and to their utmost'will promote 

their success. But I shall not be revealing a secret if I say that the 

reforms do not quite satisfy us because of their half-measures." 

The Muslim League, which at that time played a very unimportant 
role (as the majority of the Muslims were followers of the Khilafat 
Committee, which wholly supported the National Congress), 
welcomed the reforms and requested the government to allow the 
Muslims to have the same number of seats as the Hindus in the 
legislative bodies.8 

In December 1919 the National Congress held its session in Amrit- 
sar. The Congress leadership invited the Liberals to take part in 
this session because of the new situation created by the horrors of 
martial law.? But the Liberals who expected the new act would 
soon begin to operate, declined the offer. After a stormy and 
lengthy discussion those present at the session adopted a resolution 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform and declaring-that the National Congress insists on the for- 
mation of a truly responsible government in India in line with the 
principles of self-government.9 The struggle between the different 
groupings of the national bourgeoisie is reflected in the documents 
ofthe Amritsar session. Some Congress members insisted on using 
the rights offered by the reforms and approving them in part. The 
more Leftwing members objected. Annie Besant, supported by 
Tilak, Gandhi, Satyamurti and other Congress leaders, proposed 
an addendum to the resolution which indicated that where possible 
the people would help to implement the reforms with a view to 
Setting up, as early as possible, a genuinely responsible govern- 
ment.4 After a long debate this addendum was accepted, 

The National Congress leadership began to see more and more 
clearly the need to bring the growing labour movement under 
its influence. The Amritsar Session adopted a resolution recom- 

* The Indian Daily News, | January 1920, 

* The Indian Review, 1921, No. 8, p.522. 

* The Indian Daily News, 13 January 1920. 
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mending that provincial Congress committees help the workers 
to organise trade unions throughout the country. 

This Congress urges its provincial committees and other 
affiliated associations to promote labour unions throughout the 
country with the view of improving social and economic condi- 
tions and securing for them a fair standard of living and a proper 
place in the body politic of India.’ 

During this period the anti-imperialist struggle under Congress 
leadership and the Khilafat movement were developing in very 
close cooperation. The Khilafat leaders were becoming more 
and more inclined towards Gandhist principles of non-violent 
non-cooperation. v 

Gandhi drew up a programme of non-cooperation, which in- 
cluded renunciation of titles received from the British government, 
a boycott of the elections to legislative bodies, a boycott of ships, 
government offices, schools and colleges, English attire and also 
encouragement of hand-weaving and spinning for the purpose of 
combating the compulsory import of British manufactured goods, 
and in the final stage of the movement—refusal to pay taxes.1? 

Gandhi and the leaders of the Khilafat Committee proclaimed 
1 August 1920, as the day when the non-cooperation campaign was 
to begin. On the same day Tilak died. Big memorial meetings 
on the death of this outstanding fighter for national liberation 
were held in many towns. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
were in Bombay at the time, joined the huge demonstration *in which 
the whole of Bombay's million population seemed to have pouréd 
out to do reverence to the great leader whom they had loved so 
well. 

The elections to the legislative organs in conformity with the 
new reforms were fixed for November 1920. Gandhi's appeal 
for the conduct of a campaign of non-cooperation met with a broad 
response among the masses. Anti-British feelings ran high. This 
being the situation the National Congress leadership had immedia- 
tely to define their attitude towards the election and Gandhi's 


programme. 


12 P,P. Lakshman, Congress and the Labour Movement in India (Allahabad, 
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Policy of Transforming the National Congress into a Mass Party 


In September 1920 an extraerdinary session of the National Congress 
was called in Calcutta. The programme proposed by Gandhi 
encountered many protests from the influential group.of Congress 
leaders—C. R. Das, Lajpat Rai, Annie Besant and others. The 
majority, while accepting the spirit of the programme, opposed 
the boycott of the new legislative bodies. During the heated 
discussion Gandhi found an ally in Motilal Nehru. After a 
lengthy discussion the programme of non-cooperation was 
approved. 

Thus the intensification of the anti-imperialist struggle of the 
popular masses forced the National Congress leaders to adopt a 
firmer stand and simultaneously gave the Indian bourgeoisie an 
opportunity of being more determined in their demand that British 
imperialism grant it economic and political concessions. 

With the adoption of the programme of non-cooperation the 
situation in the Congress itself changed. The sessions began to 
be carried on in the local languages.5 The Congress members 
began to wear national clothes. But not all the old Congress 
leaders agreed wiih the new programme. Among the few leaders 
who gave up their membership of the Congress soon after the 
Calcutta session was M.A. Jinnah, one of the most outstanding 
leaders of the Muslim League. 

In December 1920 at the session of the National Congress held 
in Nagpur the Programme of non-cooperation was confirmed by 
an overwhelming majority. A Special resolution adopted at the 
Session proclaimed the aim of the struggle to be the achievement 
of Swaraj. According to Gandhi's definition, Swaraj inside the 
Empire, if possible, and outside the Empire, if necessary. 

The session changed the structure of the Congress. 
time the National Congress adopted the form 
organisations in the localities—in towns, villages and even in small 
settlements. The Congress was still headed by a Working Commit- 
tee of 15 persons. The All-Indian Congress Committee, which 
was periodically convened to discuss the more important problems 
between sessions, also continued to function. 

The Nagpur session decided on the formation of a corps of 150 
thousand volunteers to organise and carry through the campaign 


From that 
of a party with its 
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of non-cooperation by non-violent methods. The corps was to 
consist mainly of young people: students, workers, representatives 
of the urban petty bourgeoisie, intellectuals, and so on. 

The session showed that Congress was no longer the organisation 
of a small group of bourgeoisie and landlords. At Nagpur special 
resolutions were passed which aimed at obtaining control of the 
labour movement, working among the peasantry and drawing new 
members to the local Congress organisations from among the 
workers, peasants and handicraftsmen. 

In a resolution on the labour question the Congress expressed 
its sympathy towards the proletarians, approved their struggle 
for their lawful rights through the trade unions and condemned 
the policy of persecuting the workers by the authorities under the 
pretext of keeping law and order. Those taking part in the session 
were of the opinion that the workers had to be organised in their 
struggle for better conditions and to obtain their rights. The 
Working Committee of the Congress suggested as a first step that 
a commission be appointed to work out effective measures in this 
direction.? At the same time the National Congress tried to keep 
the labour movement within the framework of reformism. 

In the resolution on the peasant question the Congress condem- 
ned British imperialist policy, the direct consequences of which 
had led to the peasants being dispossessed of their land and ruined. 
The resolution pointed out that more and more peasants were 
joining the anti-government struggle and taking part in the boycott 
movement.!? 

The Nagpur session was of great importance for the whole 
subsequent activities of the National Congress. The decision of 
the session to conduct the campaign of non-cooperation met with 
the warmest response on the part of the people and attracted wide 
sections of the masses to the Congress; the prestige of the Congress 
grew considerably, and Gandhi, the initiator of the campaign, 
became tremendously popular. 

In the cities big bonfires were lit and all foreign textiles and 
clothing were burnt. Many government employees left their jobs. 
Everywhere meetings were held addressed by leading members of 
the Congress. 

The students took an active part in organising the campaign of 
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non-cooperation. They boycotted all foreign-made goods and 
clothing and called strikes, During the.strikes the workers com- 
bined their economic demands with the non-cooperation slogans. 
The movement for the revival of hand-spinning and weaving spread 
widely, as did the movement for the abolition of untouchability. 

The Congress boycotted the elections to the legislative bodies, 
which were being held im accordance with the new Government of 
India Act. In many districts the majority of the electorate refused 
to participate in the elections. On 3 February 1921, at the 
height of the anti-imperialist struggle, the first session of the Central 
Legislative Assembly opened.5 Not a single prominent National 
Congress leader attended it. 

The anti-imperialist movement continued to grow. Notwith- 


standing the carrying out of the reform the colonisers could do 
nothing to stop it. 


Congress and the National Question 


The economic and political development of India brought to the 
forefront the urgent problem of obtaining bourgeois democratic 
changes in the country. One of the forms the anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal movement took was that of creating provinces on a 
linguistic basis. Abolition of the old administrative division and 
the creation of provinces on the national principle would have 
promoted the most rapid development of capitalist relations. 
The administrative-political division, which preserved certain 
features of the old feudal fragmentation of land, and such a sur- 
vival of the Middle Ages as the Native States, had been established 
by the British colonisers to suit their interests. The British govern- 
ment had achieved a position where the territories of the majority 
of the Indian people speaking the same language had become 
split up and included in various administrative units. For instance, 
the territory of the Gujaratis was divided among the State of Baroda, 
the Bombay Presidency and the States of Kathiawar 
The territory of the Marathas was divided among 
Presidency and the many Natives States in Deccan, the Central 
Provinces, Berar and the State of Hyderabad. The Andhras lived 


in the Madras Province, Hyderabad and Mysore. The territory 
of the Malayalees was split into three parts, etc. 


and Gujarat. 
the Bombay 
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This division of the national territories of the peoples into sepa- : 
rate provinces and states hindered their economic and cultural ; 
development. In the multi-national provinces friction grew up 
among different nationalities over the distribution of administrative 
posts, over grants to schools and hospitals and other economic 
measures. The colonial authorities used the multi-linguaf nature 
of some of the provinces as a pretext for refusing to translate the 
documents of the provincial bodies into the local languages (not. 
to mention those concerning India as a whole). Teaching in the 
high schools and colleges was in English. Education therefore was 
accessible only to a comparatively small circle of well-to-do people. 

The movement of the separate Indian nationalities for the unifi- 
cation of their territories into one administrative-political unit 
had started before the beginning of the general crisis of capitalism. 
The demand to form an independent province of Orissa, where the 
population speaks the Oriya language, had been put forward as 
far back as in the 19th century. The people of Andhra, who speak . 
the Telugu language, had struggfed long for their population to be 
united and for the formation of the separate province of Andhra, 

The National Congress, being a party of the bourgeoisie, suppor- 
ted the movement for the formation of provinces based on lan- 
guage. Thus at its session in 1904 the Congress adopted a resolu-- 
tion of protest against the division of Bengal. 

After the First World War and the Great October Socialist 
Revolution the demand for the formation of national provinces. 
increased. The solution of the national problem in Soviet Russia 
undoubtedly helped to accelerate the movement of the separate 
nationalities for self-determination. 

As the Indian bourgeoisie and the liberation movement grew 
stronger the question of forming national administrative units 
became more and more urgent. At meetings and assemblies held 
by bourgeois political organisations, local languages gradually 
began to be used. — . : 

The national question occupied an important place at the Nagpur 
session of the Congress 1n 1920. A resolution was passed on the 
struggle for the formation of provinces on a linguistic basis and 
a scheme for a new administrative division, drawn up by the 
Congress, Was approved; it envisaged the abolition of the states and 
the division of India into the following linguistic provinces: 
1) Madras, 2) Andhra, 3) Karnatak, 4) Kerala, 5) Bombay, 6) 
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Maharashtra, 7) Gujarat, 8) Sind, 9) The United Provinces, 10) the 
Punjab, 11) North-West Frontier Province, 12) Delhi, 13) Ajmer- 
Merwara and Rajputhana, 14) The Central Provinces with Hindus- 
tani as the main language, 15) The Central Provinces with Marathi 
as the main language, 16) Berar, 17) Bihar, 18) Utkal (Orissa), 
19) Bengal and the valley of the river Surma, 20) Assam and 21) 
Burma (at that time part of British India).!9 Each province was to 
use one main language. The town of Bombay was an exception; 
there both Gujarati and Marathi were to be the official languages. 

The Congress brought the network of its organisations into line 
with the new scheme (until 1920 the provincial organisations of the 
Gongress were arranged according to the administrative-political 
divisions existing in India at that time). 


The Labour Movement in 1920-21 


The intensification of the anti-imperialist struggle in 1920-21 went 
hand in hand with a rapid growth of the strike movement. 

The crop failure in 1920 and the famine that followed adversely 
affected the conditions of the workers. Parallel with their econo- 
mic demands tke strikers began to put forward the anti-British 
non-cooperation slogan. In comparison with former years the 
strikes were now more organised. Solidarity strikes became more 
frequent, showing that the class consciousness was steadily growing. 

During this period there was a temporary boom in industry. 
To keep the profits at a high level the employers usually had to 
make concessions to the workers. Because of this the majority of 
the 1920 strikes ended with full or partial victory for the strikers. 
Simultaneously, in an attempt to hinder the development of the 
mass struggle of the proletariat, the authorities often used cruel 
reprisals against the strikers; there were many cases of unarmed 
workers being shot down. 

Bombay Province occupied first place for the number of strikes 
in 1920 and the number of workers involved. One of the biggest 
of these strikes was the general strike of Bombay textile workers 
between 2 and 6 February. Over 200,000 people were involved. 
They demanded increased wages and shorter hours. The employ- 


19 The Indian National Congress Resolutions on States Reorganisation 1920-1956 
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ers suffered heavy losses during the strike. Unwilling to recon- 
cile themselves to these losses they trigd to break the strike by 
armed force. British troops, called out to crush the strike, opened 
fire on the strikers.?? This did not break the resistance of the 
workers and the employers had finally to give in and satisfy their 
demands. Bonus payments were increased (from 20 to 40 per 
cent of the basic wages) and also compensation for accidents at 
work: working hours were shortened.?! 

At the beginning of 1920 a big strike took place at the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in Jamshedpur. The conditions of the workers 
in Jamshedpur at that time were very bad. The minimum cost 
of living here was higher than in other parts of India as neither 
in the town nor in its suburbs were food products made. The 
workers insisted on having a 50 per cent rise in wages, increased 
compensation for accidents, and payment of a lump sum as grant 
to the families of deceased workers. 

The attempts of the management to drag out negotiations failed. 
On 24 February the workers cálled a strike. The strike involved 
approximately 30,000 workers.? The employers were forced to 
give in, and only when certain concessions were made was the 
strike called off. 

During a big strike of railwaymen in Jalalpur, at the beginning 
of 1920, the workers picketed the entrances to all the workshops 
and hurled stones at the lorries carrying blacklegs. Troops 
arrived in the town. They opened fire on the strikers killing 
fifteen?? and wounding twentythree. But even these bloody 
reprisals did not stop the strike. The railway management was 
compelled to meet certain of the workers’ demands. 

Mention should be made also of the strike in Ahmedabad on 
20 May involving 30,000 workers, the post office workers’ strike 
in Bombay in September and the two months' strike of the gas 
workers in Bombay and Calcutta in October and November 1920. 

At the end of 1920 the strike movement grew still stronger and 
rapidly assumed a political character. Articles in The Daily Herald 
headlined ‘The Workers Have Begun Active Mass Strikes’ and 
‘Coup d'état in India’ stressed that the strikes which had spread 
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throughout India and particularly Bombay, Madras and Bengal 
were of a political nature; they were connected with the non-co- 
operation movement led by the Indian National Congress, although 
the direct cause of the strikes was the extremely hard living condi- 
tions of the workers.24 The newspaper also admitted that the 
workers were gradually coming round to the idea that mass demon- 
strations were the best means of settling the most urgent problems.?5 

Thus the economic strikes gradually developed into political 
strikes. 

Describing the economic struggle at the early stages of the labour 
movement, V. I. Lenin wrote: 
^...the economic struggle, the struggle for an immediate and 

direct improvement of their [the workers'...Ed.] conditions, 

can alone rouse the most backward strata of the exploited 

masses.. .26 

Solidarity strikes were especially frequent during the second half 
of 1920. The strikes at the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in 
Madras,?? of the Bombay dockers?* and many others were outstand- 
ing examples of this. 

During the strikes the desire of the workers to form their own 
mass organisations increased. In 1920 trade unions were founded 
in different branches of industry and there was a marked in- 
crease in their number. According to the Bombay labour depart- 
ment there were 93 trade unions with a membership of 120 thousand 
workers in Bombay Province in September 1920.29 It is neces- 
sary, however, to point out that many of these trade unions were 
formed spontaneously during strikes and broke up after they 
ended. The leadership was in the hands of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia or British skilled workers. 
| The fluctuations in man power, so characteristic of the Indian 
industry, made it difficult to organise stable local trade union 
organisations. Very often it was only after a strike that 
permanent leaders emerged. 


^! The Daily Herald, 13 October 1920. 
25 Ibid. 

?* V. I. Lenin, Report on the | 
?* Mukhtar, op. cit., p. 28. 

*8 The Times, 21 January 1921. 
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The development of the labour movement called for the organi- 
sation of an all-India trade union centre. On 30 October 1920, 
the first session of All-India Trade Union Congress was held in 
Bombay. Prominent National Congress leaders and members of 
the British Labour Party took an active part in convening the 
session. Lala Lajpat Rai, a Congressman and one of the leaders 
of the anti-imperialist movement, took the chair at the session. 

Representatives from a large number of trade unions attended it. 
The session declared the struggle to improve the economic condi- 
tions of the workers to be the basic task of the Indian proletariat. 

In 1921 the proletariat stubbornly continued the struggle. The 
number of strikes that year grew to 396, involving more thar 
600,000 people? About half of them ended in partial or full 
victory for the workers. 

In 1921 big economic demonstrations of the proletariat as well 
as the strike of 5,000 workers of the railway shops in Lucknow and 
the general strike of 47 textile mills in Ahmedabad took place. 
There were also many solidarity Strikes. š 

At the beginning of May 1921 disturbances broke out among 
the workers at the Assam tea plantations. They were caused by 
extremely low wages and terrible poverty and starvation. About 
12,000 people left the plantations and set out for other provinces 
in search of work. The British authorities sent armed Gurkhas to 
the districts where disturbances occurred. The Gurkhas attacked 
the workers near Chandpur. News of these events called 
forth a storm of indignation throughout the country. Railway- 
men and seamen in East Bengal called for solidarity strikes. The 
result was that all business life in the province came to a standstill 
for two months.?? 

The workers' struggle intensified the anti-imperialist movement, 
which in its turn directly affected the labour movement. The 
strikers actively supported the boycott of foreign goods and 
attended the meetings organised by Congressmen. 


The Akali Movement 


The :dea of liberation from the colonial yoke united all sections 
of the people during those years. The members ofthe National 


3 The Daily Hérald, 5 November 1920. E 
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Congress did much to draw the peasantry into the national libera- 
tion struggle. Recollectirg that period Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: 
‘Go to the villages’ was the slogan, and we trudged many a 
mile across fields and visited distant villages and addressed pea- 
sant meetings.?? 

The peasant movement, which had continued since the First 
World War, developed particularly rapidly at the end of 1920 and 
the beginning of 1921. 

It reached its height in the Punjab, on the Malabar coast of 
South India and in the United Provinces. 

As a general rule, peasant uprisings broke out spontaneously 
and took a religious form. The peasant movement in the Punjab, 
usually referred to as the Akali movement, was a clear example.?* 
Here the struggle was between two religious sects of the Sikhs.95 
One of these—the Akali (which gave its name to the whole 
movement)—opposed the priests of the Udasi sect, which owned 
big temples and estates. According to the religious teachings of 
the Sikhs the lands belonged to the temples and the profits from 
them should be put at the disposal of the entire Sikh community. 
The community ‘chose from its ranks the people responsible for the 
management of the temples. The profits from the holy places 
were to be used for the needs of the whole community. But in 
the course of time, the temple elders, or so-called Mahants, grew 
into wealthy feudal landlords exploiting the toil of the poor tenants 
deprived of all rights (at the time this included the majority of the 
peasants and village craftsmen in the Punjab) and using the 
community’s lands and profits to suit their own interests. The 
Mahants were closely connected with the moneylenders and openly 
flouted the traditions and customs of the Sikhs. Contrary to these 
customs they divided the people into castes and did not observe 
the established ceremonials for weddings, funerals, etc. 

The Akali sect, which was the most influential among the Sikh 
peasants and craftsmen, using religion as a cover in their fight 


33 Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 77. 

?1 *Akali' translated into English means ‘immortal’. 

35 Sikhs—followers of the Sikh religious ideology, which emerged in the 16th 
century in the Punjab, who were regarded as heretics by the followers of Hindu- 
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against the Mahants, acted as the initiators of the movement for 
the restoration of the ancient Sikh customs, for the purity of Sikh 
beliefs. s 

The movement against the arbitrariness of the Mahants began 
in the second half of the 39th century. During the rise of the mass 
anti-imperialist struggle of 1920-22, the Sikh peasants became very 
active. In protest against the dual yoke of the feudal Mahants 
and of the British imperialists they began to join the Akali move- 
ment. The movement was also joined by members of the Ghadr 
organisation who had escaped imprisonment and founded their own 
organisation. The Babas, as these Ghadr leaders were known, 
received the cooperation of several leaders of the National Congress, 
and Punjabi intellectuals, some of whom were in favour of terrorism, 
some supporting Gandhi's principle of non-violence and some 
sympathising with the political views of the communists. Thus 
the movement consisted of people with extremely varied outlooks. 
But the basic driving force was the peasantry, and the majority 
of the Akali demands served their interests. This gave the move- 
ment an anti-feudal trend. " 

In July 1920 a Sikh Congress was convened in Amritsar which 
elected a committee to administer the affairs of the temples. Its 
task was to take the temple lands away from the Mahants and 
put them under the control of the entire Sikh community. The 
committee organised the Akalis into a type of army. Every 
member of an Akali detachment had to take an oath before the 
committee administering temple affairs that he would not use 
violence and not resist the police. . 

In various districts there were conflicts between peasants and 
Mahants, when the Akalis attempted to seize isolated Sikh temples. 
These clashes began at the end of 1920. In the big Mahant temples 
there were many prayer readers known as Pujaris. In some there 
were as many as one hundred. In addition the Mahants, by 
mutual agreement with the police and the authorities, hired detach- 
ments of Pushtoos (Pathans), armed with lathis (bamboo sticks), 
allegedly to protect the property of the temples. In January 1921 
in Taran-Taran (not far from Amritsar) the Mahants provoked the 
first big clash between the Akalis and the temple servants." Many 
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of the Akalis were wounded. The authorities arrested many of 
“the peasants. 
In February 1921 India was shaken by the news of a massacre 
-at Nankana (near Lahore), where lay the tomb of Guru?! Nanak, 

revered by the Sikhs. Here the temple’ guards kilied about two 
“hundred unarmed Sikhs.3? 

The Akali movement assumed a marked anti-imperialist character 
since the colonial authorities supported the Mahants. The govern- 
‘ment used ferocious measures against the Akalis. There were mass 
arrests of the more active leaders of the movement. During 1921 
the authorities made many attempts to put an end to the peasant 
disturbances in the Punjab. They hoped to come to terms with 
the temple committee, which categorically refused however to end 
the movement. This decision was undoubtedly the result of the 
influence of the anti-imperialist struggle which had now spread 
throughout India. 

In 1922 many new groups of peasants joined the Akali move- 
ment. The colonial authorities could no longer rely on the police 
force and sent regular troops to the districts involved in the 
movement.19 

In the summer of 1922 several clashes occurred between the 

` Akalis and the Mahants in Guru-ka-Bagh, one of the largest temple 

estates situated at a distance of 10 km from Amritsar. Akalis 
‘from different parts flocked to Guru-ka-Bagh. In August the 
police took to bloody reprisals by shooting down unarmed people 
who offered no resistance at all.41 Many arrests were made. 
Among those arrested were several members of the committee 
"organised to manage temple affairs. 

The press protested sharply against the reprisals but at the same 
time stressed the ‘triumph of Gandhism in the humble behaviour 
of the Sikhs."? The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, which met in Amritsar in September 1922, strongly 
condemned the cruel action of the police against the Akalis who 
were adhering to non-violent methods of struggle; it appointed 


38 Guru—spiritual head of the Sikhs. 
3 The Daily Herald, 28 April 1921. 
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a commission to investigate the events in Guru-ka-Bagh. The 
committee sent a message of greetings to the Akalis: 

This Committee congratulates the Akalis on the calm and 
cool courage and marvellous self-restraint with which they have 
borne the'sufferings $o cruelly inflicted upon them.*3 
The massacre made a very strong impression on the Sikhs. 

Those who had been wounded by the police were honoured as 
heroes and martyrs. In the Legislative Assembly representatives 
of the Punjab Sikhs insisted on a debate on the attitude of the 
authorities towards the Akalis during the Guru-ka-Bagh events. 
But the matter was not even included in the debates. 

By the beginning of 1923 the Akali movement was in the main 
suppressed. This was mainly due to the differences among the 
Akalis themselves. The majority continued to take part in the 
non-violent campaign, others turned to propaganda work. The 
more revolutionary section formed their own organisation, the 
Babar Akali. In their leaflets this group called on the Sikhs to 
use arms against the government and those who had betrayed the 
movement. Subsequently the members of the Babar Akali commit- 
ted several terrorist acts against the leaders of the local Akali 
organisation, whom they regarded as traitors. 

Compared to other big peasant movements in this period the 
Akali movement was the most backward as regards the forms it 
took. The Punjab peasants were unable to produce their own 
leaders. The leadership of the movement was really in the hands 
of the Indian National Congress, which tried tohold back the 
development of the class struggle on the ground that it prevented 
the development of a nation-wide movement of non-violence against 
the British rule. The committee occupied with temple affairs, 
following the decisions of the Nagpur session of the Congress, 
adhered to the policy of non-violent non-cooperation. 


The Moplah Revolt 


The most important peasant rising of the period was the Moplah 
revolt. Its class character was more clearly expressed, although 
it was also conducted under religious slogans. 

Moplah is the name usually given to the Muslims of the Malabar 


coast, formerly part of the Madras Presidency. The majority of 
- * 
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the Moplahs were agricultural workers and hired labourers, be- 
longing to the lower stratas of the population who had embraced 
Islam. They worked, chiefly, for the landlords and on the British 
plantations. The Moplahs today are part of the Malayali nation. 

The Moplahs first rose up against the British long before the 
period under review. There were over 30 Moplah risings on the 
Malabar coast during the years of British rule.45 Because of this 
British troops were permanently quartered there. Their mainte- 
nance was an additional burden on the peasants. 

The idea of national liberation from the foreign yoke, which 
representatives of the Indian National Congress and the Khilafat 
Committee advocated at their meetings, was enthusiastically received 
on the Malabar coast. The general rise of the anti-imperialist 
movement in India created favourable conditions for the Khilafat 
agitation for Swaraj. The Moplahs who in the main were illiterate, 
religious peasants had their own interpretation of the Swaraj 
slogan, regarding it as an idea for creating a Muslim kingdom. The 
misinterpretation was due to some extent to the fact that the 
Moplahs—oppressed section of the population—were Muslims 
fighting against Hindu landlords who had the support of the 
British authorities. 

But the main reason for the movement was not the agitation of 
the Khilafat Committee, as the newspapers at the time and cfficial 
documents of the colonial authorities indicated, but the fact that 
the Moplah labourers and tenants who were the main driving 
force of the uprising, were mercilessly exploited by the landlords. 

The year 1921 was an exceedingly difficult one for the whole 
of India, including the people living along the Malabarcoast. The 
price of food rose sharply. A state of famine was officially declar- 
ed in some districts of Madras Province.:$ The British papers 
wrote in alarm of the uprisings in southern India. Meetings were 
held in many towns. The audiences listened attentively to the 
speeches of the representatives of the Khilafat movement who 
urged to struggle for Swaraj, but, according to Khilafat dictates, 
to struggle by non-violent methods. The masses seized on the 
first part of the speeches as a call to struggle against their oppre- 
ssors. When the police gave orders to disperse, the crowd refused 


45 See: The Legislative Assembly (Official Report) Vol. 11, Pt. 3, (Delhi, 1922), 
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and armed themselves with sticks and stones. The police opened 
fire and dispersed the crowd by force., The situation became so 
tense on the Malabar coast that the colonial authorities were com- 
pelled to send in contingents of reinforcements.47 

In August 1921 a Moplah revolt broke out on the Malabar 
coast in consequence of the events in Tirurangadi—a small town _ 
south of Calicut. Because of the increasing strength of the 
Moplah revolts against the British, local landlords and traders, 
the chief of the Calicut garrison with police and troops went to 
Tirurangadi to suppress the movement and arrest its leaders. 
On arriving in the town on 20 August many Moplahs were assem- 
bled in the mosque which, according to Muslim custom, enjoys 
immunity. The police and troops attacked the people inside the 
mosque. In retaliation 5,000 Moplahs surrounded them.*® 
The soldiers opened machine-gun fire. But this did not intimidate 
the Moplahs who stubbornly resisted. Some of the soldiers and 
the Chief Magistrate’? managed to break away and escape, the rest 
continued to fight, anticipating’ reinforcements. The rebels took 
control of the roads and cut telegraph communications. Several 
Englishmen who had failed to leave the town were killed. The 
work of the British administrators was paralysed and the Moplahs. 
declared that Swaraj was now established. Khilafat banners 
waved high all over the town. The rebels succeeded in capturing 
the taluks of Ernad and Valluvanad, which were hailed as the 
‘Khilafat Kingdom.’ Seventy-year-old Ali Musaliyar was pro- 
claimed ruler. 

The landlords and moneylenders, against whom the Moplahs 
were fighting, were mostly Hindus. This fact was used by the 
British government to spread rumours that the cause of the revolt 
was the wild fanaticism of the Moplahs and their hatred of the 
Hindus, and not the cruel exploitation of the peasants.9t 

The colonisers used this argument purely to stir up strife between 
Hindus and Muslims and thereby weaken the movement. But the 
religious factor was not decisive in the revolt. There are facts 
which show that Hindu peasants fought on the side of the Moplahs 
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against the British troops, and the rebels fought Muslim as well 
as Hindu landlords. 3 

The Moplah struggle against the British bore the character of a 
real war. But the forces were far from equal. The rebels fought 
with knives made by village blacksmiths and fire-arms picked up 
- by chance and hidden, among which were a few hunting and service 
rifles; their opponents were armed with the most up-to-date wea- 
pons.®? 

At the end of August 1921 after the troops arrived in Tirurangadi, 
the rebels fortified themselves in the mosque and for three days 
fiercely resisted the British. When they ran out of ammunition 
they melted copper coins to make bullets.53 Finally the strength 
of the besieged began to flag and they had to capitulate. But 
even this was not the end of the movement. The stubborn 
resistance of the rebels against such superior forces inspired the 
Moplahs with enthusiasm and they began to unite under the leader- 
ship of Kunhahmad Haji*!, who after Ali Musaliyar's arrest was 
proclaimed ruler of the Moplah Kingdom. 

Martial law was introduced in the insurgent district. The 
British authorities did every thing to localise the movement. It 
was difficult even for well-equipped soldiers to fight the Moplahs. 
The rebels made cunning use of mountainous and overgrown jungle 
areas where the local people were all hostile to the colonisers,55 

In October 1921 large British detachments arrived on the Malabar 
coast. The whole area was divided into five zones and a sub-unit 
sent to each. In the fight to suppress the Moplahs the British 
largely used Gurkha soldiers. In December British troops rounded 
up a large group of rebels.5? 

As already mentioned the struggle was an unequal one from 
the outset "but this did not stop the Moplahs. They fought with 
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the ferocity of the doomed, suffered great losses, but would not 
surrender. A vivid example of thee heroic struggle of the- 
rebels against an enemy many times stronger was the battle 
near Pookottoor where the Moplahs kept on the fight for 
five hours losing 400 men. In this battle the British lost only 
two men.58 

The rebels’ main food supplies were obtained by force from the 
landlords and traders. Their arms they won in battle. Some- 
times they made night raids on the British. During one night 
attack near Pandidad 250 Moplahs were killed. The British army 
had 60 wounded, and all of them were Gurkhas.59 " 

The individual groups of rebels were not closely connected. 
Their leaders were in no hurry to introduce new social measures. 
The peasantry did not get the land they hoped for, or liberation 
from the hated feudal bondage during the short period of the 
‘Khilafat Kingdom’, proclaimed by the Moplah leaders. This 
was one of the reasons for the defeat of the uprising. 

By the end of 1921 over 30,000 Moplahs had surrendered to 
the British, among them the ruler of the ‘Khilafat Kingdom* 
Kunhahmad Haji and six of his followers (they were shot on 20 
January 1922).4 "The revolt was almost totally suppressed. 

Those who surrendered hoped for mercy from the victors, but 
the British showed extreme cruelty towards them. The Podanur 
tragedy is an example. One hundred prisoners sent from one 
prison to another were locked in a metal goods-van and kept there 
for several hours without water or fresh air. When the train arrived 
in Podanur 70 prisoners were dead. The medical investigation 
showed that death was due to suffocation.9? 

The public was incensed at this barbarous murder and demanded 
punishment for the guilty. The Podanur tragedy was debated 
twice in the Legislative Assembly. Under pressure of public 
opinion the authorities appointed an investigating commission 
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which did everything to justify the British authorities and those 
directly responsible for thé tragedy.®* 

After the defeat of the main force of the rebels, the armed 
struggle continued for a long time in the,mountains, Only by 25 
February 1922, did the British consider it possible to withdraw 
the greater part of the troops. The suppression of the revolt cost 
the colonial forces 43 dead and 126 wounded,‘ the Moplah 
casualties were 3,266 dead and 1,625 wounded.® 

Owing to the fact that the rebels had turned to armed struggle 
against the landlords and imperialists, the attitude of the National 
‘Congress towards the Moplah revolt was different from that 
towards the Akali movement. When Gandhi and Mohammad 
Ali, a leader of the Khilafat Committee, learned of the revolt they 
decided to go to the Malabar coast and try to stop it or direct it 
into peaceful channels. But the government refused them permi- 
ssion to go, fearing that their arrival would give strength to the 
Moplahs in their struggle. A 

The Congress Working Committee had a special discussion of 
the Moplah question and expressed deep sorrow at the violent 
methods used by the rebels. The Committee indicated that the 
people on the Malabar coast misunderstood the message from the 
Congress and the Khilafat Committee, which had called on them 
to struggle by non-violent methods. Simultaneously the Commi- 
ttee pointed out that the government report exaggerated the harm 
caused by the Moplah rising and underestimated the cruelty of the 
authorities ‘in the name of peace and order'.*5 

The Moplah movement, a link in the chain of the anti-imperialist 
demonstrations of the masses during the postwar years, was of 
very great importance, not for the peasants alone, but for the 
national liberation movement as a whole. Notwithstanding its 
weaknesses it demonstrated the will of the peasantry to struggle. 


The Peasant Movement in the United Provinces 


The third big centre of the peasant movement was the United 
Provinces, Oudh and Agra, where agraiian relations were of a 
specific character. The British conquerors had already in the 19th 
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century introduced what was called a system of temporary taxation 
and proclaimed that huge areas of ploughed land, forests, pasture 
lands and irrigational constructions were the property of the 
landlords, The majority of the peasants were reduced to tenants 
without any rights. They were cruelly exploited by the landlords 
and moneylenders. The class struggle in the United Provinces had 
always been very bitter. 

The United Provinces is in the main an agricultural region, but 
there are also large and ancient towns like Lucknow, Agra, 
Banaras, Allahabad, Kanpur (an important centre of the cotton 
textile and woollen industries), Bareilly, and Meerut. There is a 
fairly broad network of railways. But neither the industries nor 
the railway transport could supply work for the millions of 
ruined peasants and therefore many of them left their homes for 
other provinces. 

According to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
there was far more pauperism in the United Provinces thanin other 
Indian provinces. In the postwar years the wages of the agri- 
cultural workers fluctuated between 1.5 and 4 annas per day, where- 
as in the Punjab at that time 12 annas was the usuai wage.*? 

The poverty and starvation caused terrible epidemics which 
spread like wildfire. The United Provinces was a permanent 
breeding ground for such diseases as malaria, cholera, plague, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, etc. According to official figures, about a 
million people died annually in Oudh and Agra from malaria alone.® 

After the 1857-59 revolt the peasants of the United Provinces 
continued to follow the traditions of the liberation struggle. 
Disturbances flared up there during the First World War and 
increased sharply in 1920 and 1921 because of the crop failure, 
famine, epidemics and the rise of the nation-wide movement 
throughout the country. 

Official reports of the colonial authorities for 1919-23 described 
the peasant uprisings in Oudh and Agra as the operations of elusive 
bands of dacoits. It is true that the compilers of the reports had 
to admit that the so-called dacoits mainly harmed the propertied 
classes like landlords and traders, and attacked the police, while 
the peasant population supported them. 
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The report for 1920 stated that in 1919 there were repeated 
clashes between the police*and ‘robber bands’. At the same time, 
it pointed out that the difficulty in combating the 'dacoits' was that 
‘t was absolutely impossible to find anybody who would stand 
witness against them’. 

In January 1921 the peasant disturbances more or less covered all 
the districts in the United Provinces, but they were most sharply 
felt in Oudh, where the process of land dispossession and the 
ruination of the tenants was most intensive. In the Faizabad 
district of Oudh peasant disturbances began on 13-14 January 
1921. The peasants attacked the landlords’ estates and organised 
mass demonstrations jointly with supporters of the non-violent 
movement. The Times stated that up to 10,000 peasants 
were involved in the demonstrations in the Faizabad suburbs and 
several thousand in the town itself.? The demonstrators put up 
strong resistance against the police, and troops were sent in from 
Lucknow to suppress the movement. The disturbances in Rae- 
Bareilly where the demonstrations were led by the peasant union, 
Kisan Sabha," were of a more serious nature. 

Concerning the peasant movement in Oudh The Times wrote: 

Formerly the tenants crushed by requisitions of all kinds were in 

no condition to effectively express their protest, but in connection 

with the recent political awakening of the masses they began 
to put up a fight for their rights.?? 

In the United Provinces the peasants openly defended their class 
interests ; here the struggle was not on religious lines. The peasants 
burned the landlords’ estates, refused to pay taxes and often used 
armed force to save their comrades from arrest.*3 

It is of interest to note that in the United Provinces attempts 
were made to unite the anti-government activities of the urban 
people with the struggle of the peasants. In the Oudh district, 
towns and villages alike were involved in a campaign of non-co- 
operation with the colonial authorities. In spite of persecutionthe 
organisations of Congress volunteers in Oudh were supported by a 
constant stream of reinforcements from the peasants who became 
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the main force of the campaign in the towns and adjoining rural 
areas. The political agitation of the supporters of non-cooperation 
movement gave impetus to the peasant movement, although the 
latter developed independently. 

In the first days of February 1922 the disturbances spread to the 
northeast of the United Provinces. The British press carried the 
following startling headlines: *Revolution Is Spreading tothe North 
of India’, ‘Movement Is Spreading to the East. The editorials 
were devoted to the events in India. 

In the beginning of February the anti-government struggle 
became very acute in two districts simultaneously—Bareilly and 
Gorakhpur. In Bareilly 5,000 Congress volunteers, regardless of 
the fact that the volunteer organisation had been outlawed in the 
autumn of 1921, held demonstrations and meetings. The police 
raided the local organisation of the National Congress and 
destroyed the banners of the demonstrators. When reinforce- 
ments arrived the volunteers tried to capture the town hall. 
There was a clash leading to ‘bloodshed between them and the 
police during which the volunteers used sticks, broken bricks, 
etc, The chief magistrate and superintendent, of police were 
wounded. There were several killed and badly wounded among 
the volunteers.74 

On 4 February certain events occurred which served as an excuse 
for calling off the non-cooperation campaign. 

That day, after two thousand volunteers and peasants had been 
fired at by the police trying to disperse them causing casuali- 
ties among the demonstrators, they retaliated by raiding the 
police station in Chauri Chaura (a village near Gorakhpur) 
and killing all the police and a village watchman. They then 
burnt down the police station together with the dead bodies.** 
Railway communications between Chauri Chaura and Gorakhpur 
were cut off. 

It is significant that during these events the peasant movement 
in Oudh produced its own leaders and put forward its own demands, 
which differed from those of the National Congress. The long 
struggle ended with the organisation of a Union of Peasants 
Against Landlords known as Eka.'6 

74 Ibid. P 

75 Ibid. * 

28 Statement exhibiting. ..of India During the Year 1912, p. 100. 
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; Its leaders were two peasants: Passi Madari?? and Sahreb,78 who 
came of the lower castes. 

The founding of this organisation considerably strengthened the 
peasant movement in the United Provinces. The official report 
of the colonial authorities for 1922-23 stated that although ‘the 
number of dacoits [i.e., the revolting peasants] even in 1921 was 
almost unprecedentedly high, the first six months of 1922 showed 
nearly double the number of cases reported during the last six 
months of 1921.79 

`- Under the leadership of the ‘Eka’ union the peasants put for- 
ward demands which were in the interests of wide sections of the 
Xural population—the poorest and middle tenants and partly of 
those who owned land. This is seen from the platform of the 
Union as published in The Indian Daily News on 10 March 1922. 
It called on the peasants to refuse to leave the fields when 
they were unlawfully appropriated, to pay only the fixed rent 
and to demand a receipt for payment, to do no work for the 
landlords without pay, to use thc water from the ponds free of 
charge, to allow their livestock to graze in jungles and on other 
lands, etc.8° ^ i 

- The union’s programme showed that in the leadership of the 
Eka there were representatives of the tenants, but, at the same 
time, the union did not put forward demands for radical changes 
in the system of land tenure. This shows the narrow outlook of 
its leaders. But the movement went beyond the framework 
developed by the Eka platform. In February and March 1922 
it developed into a thoroughgoing peasant warfare, 

At the beginning of 1922 over 100 peasants in the Hardoy district 
(northeast of Lucknow) armed themselves with lathis and stones 
‘and attacked the homes of the zamindars. The police were called 
‘out and opened fire on the peasants. The peasants resisted stub- 
bornly and suff2red serious losses, According to The Times there 
were many killed and wounded. 

: Several days after these events the Eka union organised meetings 
in the Bara Banki (east of Lucknow) district, The speakers openly 


7 See: The Times, 13 March 1922. 

78 The Life of Nationalities, 1922, No. 14/149, p. 14, 

7 Statement exhibiting. .of India During the Year 1922-1923, ». 78. 

80 See: V. Moskalyov. ‘The National-Revolutionary Movement in India in 
1919-1922’, (Historical Journal), (Moscow, 1940), No. 2, p. 85. 
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advocated driving out the British and called for the killing of the 
chief of the district.8! LI 

The authorities took all steps to localise and suppress the move- 
ment. Reinforcements of mechanised infantry were sent to Oudh. 
Lorryloads of troops and cavalry detachments careered about 
all over the province. Mass arrests were made and the courts 
were kept busy from morning till night. 

As the movement in the United Provinces used violence and was 
directed against private property, the National Congress leadei- 
ship not only refused to support it but adopted a definitely regative 
attitude. 

Earlier, in 1921, when discussing the questicn of this movement’ 
the Congress in its address to the peasants had stressed 


..that they must not use sticks and knives,..must not plunder 
the estates, the peasants must win the stone-hard hearts of their 
enemies by their kindness and love. The attempt to achieve 
their aims by refusing to pay the lawful rent of the landlords or 
refuse to fulfil their conscription duty to him may te looked 
upon as an immoral act.8? 


The stand adopted by the National Congress, which had by 
that time become a very popular party, meant that the Indian 
press avoided reporting news about the Eka movement, while the 
authorities cruelly persecuted the supporters of the movement. 

The peasant revolts in the United Provinces, as in other parts of 
India, merged' with the nation-wide anti-imperialist struggle, creat- 
ing a very tense situation throughout the country. The colonisers 
were compelled to pay considerable attention to these revolts. In 
a report of the military command responsible for suppressing them, 
ih was pointed out that the movement was very serious and 

..endangered the basis of the traditional land tenure system and 
administration’. To put a stop to the movement the authorities 
used terroristic measures, simultaneously creating the impression 
of making concessions to the Oudh tenants. Pretending that they 
considered the complaints of the peasants ageinst the land- 
lords justified to some extent, the government arranged a special 


81 See: The Times, 1 March 1922. 

82 Cited from the preface written by R. Ulyanovsky to the book: M.K. Gandhi, 
My Life (Moscow, 1934), p. 19. 
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investigation into the collection of rents in Oudh. As a result 
the United Provinces authorities approved the ‘Rent Act for Oudh 
1921’. Under the new Act tenants recognised as permanent 
received the right of owning the land for Jife. But the majority of 
the Oudh peasants were temporary tenants or subtenants. They 
did not come under this category and the landlords continued 
mercilessly to exploit them and drive them from the land. Later 
the authorities had to admit in an official memorandum that the 
new Act left much to be desired.5* 

By introducing the Act of 1921 the authorities were trying to 
improve the position of the wealthy tenants. They hoped on the 
"one hand to create a new foothold in the villages and on the other 
to retard the rapid decline in agriculture. Owing to the half- 
heartedness of the Act, neither of these aims was achieved. The 
dissatisfaction of the peasants grew and the decline in agriculture 
continued. 

The peasant movement in the United Provinces had a number 
of characteristic features. It was the most mature and organised 
action of the Indian peasantry during this period and its class nature 
was very clearly defined. Unlike the peasant movements in other 
provinces religion had no part in it. 

Heavy exploitation by the landlords and the fact that the majority 
of the peasants in the United Provinces were Hindus also played 
a certain role. In the course of the movement caste differences 
faded into the background. Representatives of the lower castes 
were the acknowledged leaders of the peasants in Oudh. 

This movement against landlords who had the full support of 
the British colonisers, naturally assumed an anti-imperialist charac- 
ter and at times merged with the anti-British demonstrations in 
the towns. The peasants actively supported the political demons- 
trations of the townsfolk and the latter in turn sometimes joined 
in the peasant movement. 

The movement, however, had its weaknesses. The peasant 
revolts were not united. The Eka movement covered only a 
few of the Oudh districts. The platform of the peasants was 
not clearly formulated. It did not go beyond the demand fhat 
the arbitrariness of the landlords should be curbed, and failed 

84 Ibid. E 
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to advance the slogan calling for the abolition of landlordism. 
The peasants were practically unarmed and could not for long put 
up strong resistance against the punitive expeditions which were 
armed to the teeth. All this made it possible for the government 
quickly to round up and suppress the Eka movement, and also 
crush the peasant movements in other districts of the United 
Provinces, 


The peasant movement at that period was not limited to the 
Punjab, Malabar and the United Provinces. The peasants entered. 
into the struggle in other provinces also. In the summer of 1922 
peasants in some parts of Bengal refused to pay the taxes to the 
government and landlords, looted the estates of the landlords and 
set fire to the wheat in the fields. Serious disturbances occurred 
in and around Multan (Punjab) in connection with the Muslim 
religious festival Muharram. There were disturbances in Bombay 
Province and the Indian States. But all these involved compara- 
tively small areas and the government troops quickly succeeded in 
crushing them. 

Nevertheless in spite of their local character and the religious 
form they usually took, the peasant movements during these years 
represented a great danger to both the Indian landlords and the 
British colonisers. 


Maturing of Revolutionary Situation and Suspension of Civil 
Disobedience Can:paign 


By the end of 1921 a tense political situation had arisen in India. 
The acute strike movement of the working class, the actions of the 
Akali in the Punjab, the Moplah revolt on the Malabar coast, the 
peasant movement in the United Provinces and the mass non- 
cooperation campaign led by the Congressmen which had swept 
the country created a serious danger to British rule. 

With the anti-imperialist movement rapidly growing, the perse- 
cutions of the authorities could not put a stop to the mass struggle 
but, on the contrary, caused a still greater wave of strikes, meetings 
and demonstrations. 

On 17 November the Prince of Wales, heir to the British throne, 
arrived in Bombay. The colonial government placed high hopes 


. 
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on his visit to India. They calculated that the visit of the Prince 
as the envoy of the King of England who had *presented' the Indians 
with new reforms, would ‘have a pacifying effect on the masses and 
weaken their revolutionary activities. In honour of the arrival of 
this high personage the Bombay authorities prepaíed to hold a 
national procession. But the National Congress called for a boy- 
cott of all the ceremonies conneced with the Prince’s visit. On 
the day of his arrival the Congress organised a protest demonstration 
in Bombay which broad sections of the townsfolk attended. Wor- 
kers on strike took an extremely active part in the demonstration.9* 
Although Congress volunteers did their best to keep the demons- 
trators within the bounds of non-violent resistance, there were 
Clashes with the police. Only by using armed troops were the 
authorities able to clear the demonstrators from the central streets. 
On 21 November 1921, ‘the strongest of uprisings’, as the Daily 
Herald called it, came to an end. The mills and shops began 
functioning again. According to official data about 30 people 
were killed while the movement was being suppressed. Over 200 
were arrestcd.87 

Mass boycotts of the visit of the Prince of Wales were organised 
in many towns all over the country. ‘Wherever he was taken he 
was met with hartals and deserted streets. Allahabad, when he 
came, seemed to be a dead city; Calcutta, a few days later, suddenly 
put a temporary stop to all the activities of a great city’. 

Several days after the events in Bombay Gandhi published an 
appeal to the people in which he wrote: 


The Swaraj that I have witnessed during the last two days 
has stunk in my nostrils.5? 


Gandhi demanded that the Congress Working Committee examine 
the question of calling off the Civil Disobedience campaign because 
of the events in Bombay. In his appeal he stressed that he 


...Was more instrumental than any other in bringing into being 
the spirit of revolt, but find himself not fully capable of controll- 
ing and disciplining that spirit... The Working Committee must 
devote attention to the situation and consider in the light there- 
of whether mass Civil Disobedience can be encouraged until 
we have obtained complete control over the masses. I personally 


86 The Daily Herald, 21 November 1921. 

87 Ibid., 26 November 1921. 

88 Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 80. 
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have come to the conclusion that mass Civil Disobedience cannot 

be started at present.9? E à 

The Congress Working Committee after recording the fact that 
the past week had been besmirched because of violence, expressed 
their satisfaction that peace had been quickly restored in Bombay 
with the assistance of Congress volunteers. The local committees 
of all the other provinces received orders to see that ‘an atmos- 
phere of absolute non-violence’ was ensured. A resolution was 
adopted that all volunteer organisations should be under the con- 
trol of provincial Congress committees, 

Government persecution was heaped on the national volunteers. 
The authorities claimed that they were responsible for the strikes | 
and demonstrations in Bombay, Calcutta and other big cities, and 
that they were intimidating the people and causing the disturbances: 
The volunteer organisations were outlawed.?! Mass arrests began: 
In connection with the protest movement against the visit of the 
Prince of Wales® alone over 2,000 people were arrested. A 

When the Legislative Assembly in 1922 discussed the question 
of the repressions an interesting table was introduced showing thé 


number of arrests made for political crimes. 3 
Table 3 
PROSECUTIONS AND CONVICTIONS OF POLITICAL PRISONERS à 
Period Prosecutions Convictions 
November-December 1921 9,136 6,913 
January-March 1922 10,332 8,424 
April-June 1922 3,786 2,722 


July 1922 608g 470 . 


Source: The Legislative Assembly Debates.. ., Vol. III, Part 1, p. 73. 


The table does not include information on the people arrested 
and convicted in connection with the Moplah movement on the 
Malabar coast and the peasant risings in other districts, as the 
authorities did not regard the peasant rebels as political criminals 


but as bandits. The number of arrested was therefore higher than 


so Cited from.The Daily Herald, 28 November 1921. 
*1 Mahatma Gandhi, Young India, 1919-22, p. lv. 
92 The Daily Herald, 6 February 1922. 
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the figures indicated in the table which was compiled from 
governmental data. 

The end of 1921 saw thé arrest of leading figures of the National 
Congress and the Khilafat Committee—Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, C.R. Das, the Ali brothers, Lala Lajpat Rai'and others. 

In protest against the persecution of the British authorities 

thousands of rank-and-file Indians—students, workers, office 
employees, traders—voluntarily went to prison. The enthusiasm 
of the population was so great that people who had never before 
joined in the political life of the country swelled the mass movcment 
for voluntary imprisonment. The prisons were overcrowded. 
,. It was during these days that the Second Conference of the All- 
Índia Trade Union Congress took place. The number of trade 
unions had grown considerably by that time. A printers’ union 
had been organised in Poona, as well as the Surat union of post 
office workers and many others. By the end of 1921 there were 
about a hundred big trade unions in India, with local branches.*» 
The conference of the All-India Trade Union Congress was held 
in Jharia—z small Bengal town—between 30 November and 2 
December 1921. On 30 November thousands of workers with 
their families gathered to welcome the conference. 20,000 people 
attended the opening. In honour of the Trade Union Congress 
a workers’ demonstration was organised in which 80,000 people 
took part.?! The workers’ enthusiasm was overwhelming and the 
authorities did not dare to interfere, A miners’ strike which began 
during the conference ended in victory for the workers. The 
strikers won a 50 per cent increase in wages. 

The working class looked forward impatiently to the results of 
the work of the conference. But some of its decisions were refor- 
mist and reflected the weakness of the labour movement of the 

?riod. It is known that the Trade Union Congress was headed 
by the extreme moderates in both the trade union movement and 
the National Congress, 

Joseph Baptista was elected chairman of the Second Conference 
of Trade Unions. In his Speech he stressed that the conditions of 
the workers could not be improved without the achievement of 
Swaraj. He appealed to the government and leading capitalists 
to solve labour problems in a Spirit of mutual sympathy and co- 


9? See: C.R. Das, The Labour Movement in India (Berlin-Leipzig), 1923, p. 40. 
9* Sce: The Red International of Trade Unions, No. 2(13), (Moscow, 1922), p. 167. 
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operation.?5 The conference adopted a decision to unite the trade 
unions with the non-cooperation movement, led by the National 
Congress. A resolution was passed which appealed to the workers 
of the world to help Soviet Russia to fight the famine and eliminate 
the consequences of the war.5 The anti-imperialist struggle in 
the country, which had by then reached its zenith, without doubt 
considerably influenced the work of the conference of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

As already pointed out the political situation in the country had 
become extremely tense by the end of 1921. Throughout India 
the people had been in a fever of expectation that Swaraj would be 
established within the year through the implementation of the. 
programme of non-cooperation; yet the year was now nearing its 
end and the policy of British government remained unchanged. 

On 27 December 1921, the Indian National Congress opened 
its session in Ahmedabad. In its main resolution the Congress 
confirmed the decisions of the Calcutta and Nagpur sessions and 
its firm determination to contiñue the programme of non-violent 
non-cooperation until ‘the injustice caused to the Khilafat®? and 
the Punjab is righted and Swaraj established'.95 . 

The Congress called on all members and sympathisers to carry 
out the policy of individual and mass civil disobedience within the 
framework of non-violence and adopted a special appeal to students 
to join the National Volunteer Corps immediately. The main 
resolution of the session specially stressed the need to observe the 
tactics of non-violence. Each person joining the Volunteer Corps 
signed a statement which read: 


With God as witness, I solemnly declare that (1) I wish to be 
a member of the National Volunteer Corps; (2) so long as I 
remain a member of the corps I shall remain non-violefit in word 
and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in 
intent, since I believe that as India is circumstanced, non-violence 
alone can help the Khilafat and the Punjab and result in the 
attainment of Swaraj and the consolidation of unity among all 
the races and the communities of India... 


% See: The Indian Review, 1922, No. 1, p. 69. 


us ily Herald, 7 December 1921. : 
Rt The p^ ‘injustice caused to the Khilafat mean infringement of the 


British government's promise not to encroach on the prerogatives of the eccle- 
siastical head of the Muslims—the Turkish Sultan. ^ 
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I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault or even death 
for the sake of my religion and my country without resentment. 
The National Congress had in effect accepted Gandhi as the 

acknowledged dictator of the non-cooperation movement in India, 
by empowering him to ‘conclude peace on“any conditions’ with the 
government in line with the political platform of the Congress 
without previous sanction by the All-India Congress Committee. 

The session ended in an atmosphere of extraordinary mass 
enthusiasm. The struggle of the people in the towns and villages 
was by now extremely acute. The masses had confidence in the 
Congress and were ready to follow it. à 
.. On 1 February 1922, Gandhi sent an ultimatum to Lord Reading, 
the Viceroy, stating that if political prisoners were not freed and the 
administrative control of the press not removed he would begin 
the last stage of the non-cooperation campaign, namely, refusal 
to pay taxes.100 

The situation was so serious at the time that labour leaders and 
even some Liberals demanded the immediate end of the repressions. 
The Daily Herald wrote on 2 January 1922: *Repression must be 
ceased immediately in order to avoid civil war.’ 

The Madras correspondent of the Daily Mail wrote that the 
situation was of so threatening a nature that all Europeans had 
armed themselves and were performing police duties.101 

Fearing that the spread of the anti-imperialist movement would 
have catastrophic consequences for Britain, the colonial authorities 
sent a telegram to the British government demanding a revision 
of the Treaty of Sevres, They considered this would calm the 
Indian Muslims and would simultaneously split the Muslim-Hindu 
united front struggling for self-government. But in England the 
proposal *o revise the Treaty was received unsympathetically. 

This was the period when India, Ireland and Egypt were engulfed 
in the national liberation struggle. The British Empire was ex- 
periencing a crisis which reflected the general crisis of the capitalist 
system. Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, declared that 
Great Britain could not and would not grant India self-government. 
By promising to grant independence to Ireland and Egypt, the 
British government was able to transfer part of the troops to India. 


9 Statement Exhibiting. ..of India During the Year 1921, pp. 311, 312. 
100 Ibid., p. 327. 
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The National Congress leaders felt it was impossible to keep the 
mass movement of non-cooperation within the framework of non- 
violence and that it was rapidly devéloping into a revolution. 
On 4 February the events occurred in Chauri Chaura which have 
already been described. Gandhi demanded the immediate calling-off 
of the civil disobedience campaign. On 11 and 12 February an 
extraordinary session of the Indian National Congress Working 
Committee was called in Bardoli.'?? It adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing indignation at the violence used and called for the tem- 
porary suspension of the civil disobedience campaign throughout 


the country. 

The first part of the resolution declared: 

The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct ot 
the mob of Chauri Chaura in having brutally murdered consta- 
bles and wantonly burnt the police station there and tenders its 
sympathy to the families of the bereaved. 

In view of repeated warningsevery time mass civil disobedience 
has been imminent and some popular violent outburst has taken 
place indicating that the atmosphere in the country is not non- 
violent enough for mass civil disobedience, the latest instance 
being the tragic and terrible events at Chauri Chaura near 
Gorakhpur, the Working Committee of the Congress resolves 
that mass civil disobedience contemplated at Bardoli and else- 
where be suspended and instructs the local Congress Commi- 
ttees forthwith to advise the cultivators to pay the land revenue 
and other taxes due to the government and whose payment might 
have, been suspended in the anticipation of mass civil disobedi- 
ence, and instructs them to suspend every other preparatory 
activity of an offensive nature. The suspension of mass civil 
disobedience shall be continued till the atmosphere is so ncn- 
violent as to ensure the non-repetition of popular atrocities such 
as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay and Madras 
respectively on the 17th of November 1921 and 13th of January 
1922.93 In order to promote a peaceful atmosphere, the Work- 
ing Committee advises till further instruction all Congress 
organisations to stop activities specially designed to court arrest 
and imprisonment save normal Congress activities including 
voluntary hartals wherever an absolutely peaceful atmosphere 
can be assured and for that end all picketing shall be stopped 
save for the bona fide and peaceful purpose of warning the visi- 
tors to liquor shops against the evils of drinking, such picketing 
to be controlled by persons of known gocd character and specially 
selected by the Congress Committees concerned. The Working 


102 Statement Exhibiting.. .of India During the Year 1921, p.«100. 3 
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Committee advises till further instructions the stoppage of the 
volunteer processions and public meetings; this, however, shall 
not interfere with the private meetings of Congress and other 
Committees or public meetings which are required for the con- 
duct of the normal activities of the Congress. —— 
Complaints have been brought to the notice of the Working 
are not paying rents to the zamindars, 
the Working Committee advises Congress workers and organisa- 
tions to inform the ryots that such withholding of rents is con- 
trary to the resolutions of the Congress and that it is injurious 
to the best interests of the country. 
The Working Committee assures the zamindars that the Con- 
gress movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights 
and even where the ryots have grievances, the Committee's desire 


- is that redress should be Sought by mutual consultation and by 
the usual recourse to arbitration... . 


The Working Committee is of the opinion that unless 
Congressmen carry out to the full the Congress constitution and 
the resolutions. from time to time issued by the Working 


Committee it is not possible to achieve its objects expeditiously 
or at all.+04 


The secord half of the Bardoli resolution called on Congress- 
men to undertake peaceful constructive work in accordance with 
the proposed programme: to popularise hand-weaving and Spin- 
ning, to fight for the abolition of the untouchability, the streng- 
thening of unity between the Hindus and Muslims, and the deve- 
lopment of national education, etc. 

The resolution for suspending the campaign on which Gandhi 
insisted was a surprise to everyone. 


had not cared to consult representatives from the different provin- 
the country as a whole was 
exceedingly favourable for the success of civil disobedience cam- 
Palgn. To sound the order of retreat just when public enthusiasm 


was reaching the boiling-point was nothing short of a national 
calamity, 196 


104 Mahatma Gandhi, Young India, 1919-22, pp. 1019-22, 
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Even Gandhi’s nearest associates C.R. Das, Motilal Nehru, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, who were in prison at the time, shared the univer- 
sal dissatisfaction. They sent Gandhi letters full of indignation to 
which he ‘coldly replied that men in prison were ‘civilly dead’ and 
had no claim to any say in policy.107 

Touching on these events in his Autobiography Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote; 

We were angry when we learnt of this stoppage of our struggle 
at a time when we seemed to be consolidating our position and 
advancing on all fronts.108 
Notwithstanding the Congress appeal the movement could not 

stop immediately. In towns and villages spontaneous mass 
outbreaks against the imperialists continued. The economic 
struggle of the working class in 1922 was still very stubborn, 
although it was not so acute or broad in scope as in 1921. The 
most important actions undertaken by the proletariat in 1922 were 
the January strike in thirteen fextile mills in Ahmedabad, the 
February-March strike on the East Indian Railway, the strike at 
34 mills in Bombay in August, the strikes in Surat (October) and 
Ahmedabad (November). In 1922 there were 278’strikes in British 
India. In comparison with the previous year the number of strikes 
had fallen by one-third, but the number of workers involved was 
still quite considerable, namely 435,434 (in 1921 there were 
600,351).109 

Meanwhile the peasant movement in the United Provinces still 
continued. On the Malabar coast the Moplahs were still fighting. 
In Bengal, the Punjab, Bihar and other places new peasant revolts 
were continually breaking out. But there was no strong political 
organisation at that time capable in the face of terror and repre- 
ssions of leading the people to victory along the path of national 
liberation. The movement was paralysed internally and was 
gradually growing weaker. 

The colonial authorities continued to increase the repressions 
endeavouring to crush the movement once and for all. On 
10 March Gandhi was arrested for his political activities and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 


107 From R. Palme Dutt, India Today, (Bombay 1949), p. 325. 

108 Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 81. . 
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The 1918-22 anti-imperialist movement ended in defeat for the 
masses. But the struggle did not end without leaving its mark; it 
steeled the masses and gave them an opportunity of learning useful 
lessons from their defeat. 


* 


The rapid revolutionary developments of 1918-22 stirred all 
classes and involved every part of this vast country. Workers, 
peasants, the intelligentsia, masses of handicraftsmen, the national 
bourgeoisie and even part of the more progressive landlords, all 
“joined actively in the liberation movement. And all these sections 
were united in their common struggle against the colonisers; but 
the positions they adopted in the struggle were not identical. 

In the political sense the bourgeoisie was the most mature class. 
By that time it had had considerable experience in fighting and also 
had its own political party. Objectively it was the only force 
capable of leading the movement. 

Although the working class carried on an active struggle, it was 
politically still very weak. The majority of the trade union organisa- 
tions founded during the strike movement were led by reformists. 
In the anti-imperialist struggle the workers supported the-slogans 
advanced by the national bourgeoisie. 

The peasant movements, which arose spontaneously in different 
parts of the country, were very often tinged with religion. Only 
the movement in the United Provinces, markedly anti-feudal in 
character, was free of any religious covering. Nevertheless the 
trend of all the peasant demonstrations was sharply anti-imperialist. 

The cempaign of non-violent non-cooperation led by the Indian 
National Congress chiefly covered the urban areas, but in the 
course of its development it spread to the villages, helping to bring 
about the inclusion of the broad masses in the anti-British move- 
ment. The class struggle of the workers and peasants was inter- 
woven with the anti-imperialist struggle, making the movement 
an exceptionally intense one. 

The national liberation movement in 1918-22 was on a tremen- 
dous scale. But because of its internal weakness and the fact 
that the British imperialists were still very strong, it suffered defeat. 

The National Congress only began to reorganise its work and 
became a mass party during the years when the liberation move- 
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ment was at its height. But it was internally divided and the strug- 
gle of the different groupings weakened it as a political force. 
During the struggle the immediate necessity of founding a political 
proletarian organisation became obvious. At the end of this 
period communist groups began to emerge and, in the years that 
followed, grew strong and broadened the scope of their activities, 
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PART II 


India in 1923-1927 


CHAPTER IV 


Economic Development of India in 1923-27 


IN the years between 1923 and 1927 the British monopolies were 
able to re-establish to some extent their positions in the economy of 
India, which had been shaken during the war and first postwar 
years. British imperialism succeeded in increasing the exploitation; 
at the same time Indian capitalism, increasingly hampered by the 
obstacles resulting from colonial oppression and the feudal yoke 
in the villages, was making rapid headway. During the period 
under review there were no qualitative changes in the economy, 
although factors appeared which sharpened the contradictions 
between the growing need for the country’s independent develop- 
ment, on the one hand, and the imperialist yoke on the other. 
British Finance Capital : 

British capital in India in the twenties reached enormous 
dimensions. In 1926-27 it equalled £574,9 million (V.K.R.V. Rao's 
calculations), in 1928-29 —£1,000 million (G.D. Birla's calculations). 

Helped by the managing agencies the British were able not only 
to take control of a considerable part of Indian capital, but also to 
increase their investments by using as capital the huge super-profits 
made in India. The growth of British investments cannot 
be explained by the export of capital from England alone. The 
system of managing agencies and banks was largely responsible for 
the fact that the vast capital accumulation of the Indian propertied 
classes was not used to develop independent capitalist enterprise 
(speaking of industry) but came under the control of British capital. 
By the end of the twenties 25 British managing agencies, according 
to incomplete data, controiled 373 joint-stock companies.? 

The features of decay and parasitism peculiar to British Finance 


1 See: Report of the Census of India's Foreign Liabilities and Assets as on 
30 June, 1948. (Reserve Bank of India), (Bombay, 1950) pp. 153-6. According 
Teala Economist, a British bourgeois magazine, which were 
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capital were seen also in the fact that the managing agencies had a 
tendency of not increasing but retarding the flow of capital into 
industry. It should be emphasised as another important factor 
that the British monopolists not only operated in big industry, on 
plantations and in trade but obtained huge profits from exploiting 
the small commodity producers and from the work of the small 
and middle capitalist employers. 

After the First World War the activities of the British banks 
greatly increased, the banks being another big economic lever used 
by the British monopolists to enslave and exploit India. In March 
1920 the Imperial Bank of India was formed by merging the banks 

.of the Presidencies. Backed by the Imperial Bank, British finance 
capital sought to increase the profits squeezed out of India. The 
increasing operations of the Imperial Bank to some extent reduced 
the size of similar operations by the local moneylending bankers. 
This encroachment on their business interests caused discontent 
among that section of the bourgeoisie. 

After the First World War there was an increased concentration 
and centralisation of British banking capital used for crediting 
foreign trade and the tendency to subordinate these banks to the 
big banks of the metropolis became increasingly evident. The 
policy of the British banks was discriminatory towards the Indian 
banks. It is therefore not surprising that this led to the bankruptcy 
among the Indian banks. Between 1922 and 1931, 154 local Indian 
banks with a capital of Rs. 60 million went bankrupt.3 

Between 1923 and 1927 no less than 70 per cent of the total bank 
deposits were concentrated in British banks operating in India. 
However, during these years there was a marked tendency towards a 
more rapid development of the Indian banks, whose deposits during 
these ycars increased more rapidly than the British. This showed 


an acceleration of the development of national capital inside 
the country. 
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commission and insurance premiums? and caused even more dis- 
content among the local bankers. Thes exchange banks reaped 
huge profits. Two Indian economists, K.T. Shah and K.J. Kham- 
bata, calculated that at the beginning of the twenties an amount 
equal to approximately 2.5 per cent of the value of all foreign trade 
transactions in India, i.e., Rs 150 million, accrued annually to the 
foreign banks.* 

The irrigational constructions continued to remain an important 
source of wealth for the British monopolies. Between 1923-24 
and 1927-28 the total amount of these profits increased from Rs. 
107 million to 121 million.? 

An index of India's economic situation was the state and the 
working of the railways. During the period under review 1,673 
additional miles of railway lines were put into operation, the freight 
carried increased by 20 per cent and the number of passengers by 
10 per cent. Although the freight charges and railway fares were 
reduced, the net profits from the railways increased considerably— 
a clear proof of the increased exploitation of the railway workers. 

Proof of the increased activity of British finance capital during 
the years of the partial stabilisation of capitalism*is evident from 
the data on foreign companies operating in British India but 
registered abroad. Between 1923 and 1927 they increased from 
722 to 824, i.e., by more than one hundred, and their paid-up capital 
from £578 to £619 million.. The number of similar companies in 
the Indian states during the same period increased from 33 to 37.? 
This increase was due to the emergence of new foreign insurance, 
plantation, trading and mining companies, and to some extent 
industrial companies. 

During this period the British imperialists also used their political 
power to intensify the exploitation of the working people and throttle 
their Indian competitors. After the First World War the British 
colonial authorities increased the issue of various loans, and their 
purchase diverted a part of the capital of the local propertied classes 
from investment in industry. Between 1921-22 and 1932-33 state 


5 Ibid, p. 329. j 
6 Shah and Khambata, op. cit., p. 232. 
? Statistical Abstract for British India. 1921-2 to 1930-1 (London, 1933) 
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loans amounted to Rs 3,870 million of which 2,110 million was for 
new loans and 1,760 millión for the conversion of old loans.1° The 
colonial authorities increased the Indian national debt, the interest 
on which had to be paid by the people. 


Exchange Rate of the Rupee 


During this period one of the main questions in the economic 
policy of the colonial authorities was the exchange rate of the rupee. 
Before the First World War the rate of exchange of the rupee was 
1s. 4d. During the war as a result of the forced stimulation of 
exports it went up sharply. In December 1919 the rate of exchange 
‘of the rupee reached 2s. 4d., and then began to fall and in January 
1923 was Is., 4d. 

The colonial authorities did everything possible to retain the high 
tate of exchange of the rupee. One of the members of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas, expressing the view, of the Indian big bourgeoisie, 
frankly declared that the colonial authorities by withdrawing money 
from circulation and adopting other measures were deliberately 
encouraging a rise in the exchange rate of the rupee. A higher 
rate of exchange was advantageous to the British imperialists first 
of all as it gave the colonial authorities greater possibilities of using 
the money of the Indian people to settle accounts in Britain. The 
British industrialists could expand the export of their goods to India, 
as the low rate of exchange of the pound in comparison with the 
rupee stimulated Indian imports of British goods. The branches 
of the British monopolies, operating in India, when transferring 
their profits to London, were able to receive premiums at the expense 
of the Indian treasury up to 12.5 per cent of the amount transferred 
(with the rupee at 1s. 6d.). 

It should be stressed that the wealthy Indian bourgeoisie connected 
with industry demanded that the exchange rate of the rupee be fixed 
at Is. 4d. The Association of Bombay Textile Manufacturers 
declared that the high rate of exchange of the rupee would lessen 
the incomes of the major part of the population—the peasantry, as 
their incomes depended on the price of agricultural products on the 
world markets. It pointed out that it would lead to a fall in exports 


?? Lokanathan, op. cit., p. 188. 
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except for goods that were a monopoly of the British companies, 
like jute, lacquer, etc.!? ^ 

The Association further declared that the high rate of exchange 
of the rupee meant a decrease in the incomes of the peasantry also 
because the amount of rent, taxes and interests paid to the 
moneylenders remained unchanged; the latter had even increased. 
This could bring about a fall in the purchasing: capacity of the 
population, and later to a drop in sale of textiles and a fall in their 
prices. Of course such a prospect was against the interests of the 
Indian manufacturers, who aimed at expanding the home market, 
and increasing the price of their goods." The Bombay manufactu- 
rers further pointed out that another consequence of the high rate 
of exchange would be an influx of Japanese textiles and difficulties 
in exporting Indian textiles. 

In making these statements Indian big bourgeoisie clearly showed 
that it was interested in creating conditions for the more rapid 
development of capitalism in the country, that it wanted to restrict 
the profits of the British imperialists and correspondingly to increase 
its own. In this case the interests of this section of the national 
bourgeoisie coincided with the interests of the „whole national 
bourgeoisie and the broad masses of the petty bourgeoisie, i.e., the 
simple commodity producers. 

Concerning the level of the exchange rate of the rupee there was 
no unanimity among the Indian bourgeoisie. That proposed by 
the British colonial authorities (1s. 6d.) corresponded to the 
interests of those sections of the local bourgeoisie who were 
connected with credit and import transactions, as to restrict the 
issue of money would lead to an increase in the interest on loan 
capital and made it easier to sell foreign goods. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that the moneylenders and middlemen engaged in the 
sale of foreign goods were in favour of the 1s. 6d. rate of exchange. 

The difficulties experienced in exporting agricultural products 
caused dissatisfaction with the high rate of exchange among a part 
of local landlords as well. However, notwithstanding the opposi- 
in 1927 the colonial authorities artificially fixed a rate 
r the rupee which was higher than that of the pound: 
s. 6d. The protests of the national 
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Protective Tariffs and Foreign Trade 

To compete with the monopolies of other imperialist countries, 
to strengthen their positions inside India and to some extent to 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of the big bourgeoisie, the British 
authorities began to increase the duty on a number of goods imported 
into India. 

In 1924 an Act was passed fixing protective tariffs for a term of 
three years on imported ferrous metals with a view of assisting the 
steel industries hit by increased imports of steel from European 
countries. At the end of 1924 the Tata concern demanded higher 
customs duties on the ground of a fall in prices. But the colonial 
authorities did no more than grant a subsidy to the iron and steel 
industry. This small assistance was rendered, apart from anything 
else, purely out of military considerations, since the First World 
War had shown that the Indian steel industry was essential to 
satisfy the requirements of the British colonial army. 

In 1926 the Bombay Mill Owner's Association requested the 
authorities to fix protective tariffs on goods made by the cotton 
textile industry.^ But the colonial administration only promised 
to abolish the import duties on imported textile machinery. This 
called forth a storm of protest from the textile manufacturers, 
especially in Bombay. Under pressure of these groups of the 
bourgeoisie the British authorities revised their decision in August 
1927 and made certain concessions. In September 1927 small 
import duties on yarn were fixed for a term of three years till 31 
March 1930, and the list of duty-free imported machinery was en- 
larged.? These measures, however, did not satisfy the Indian 
manufacturers. 

The attack of the British imperialists on the people during this 
period Was also evident in the character of the country’s foreign 
trade turnover. The value of foreign trade increased considerably, 
reaching the maximum in 1924-25, then a tendency to fall became 
evident, although the volume of actual goods in the foreign trade 
turnover continued to grow during this period. 

An active balance of trade continued to be the characteristic 
feature of India’s foreign trade during twenties, as this was essential 


1 D.R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times (London, 
1938) pp. 246. 
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to the colonial enslavement of the country. The colonial authorities 
used it for making various payments to the British treasury (i.e., 
colonial tribute in the direct meaning of the word) and for transferr- 
ing the profits of private companies to England. 

An important method of intensifying the exploitation through 
foreign trade channels was by means of the difference in the prices 
of imports and exports. According to the official publications, the 
gap between the price indexes of imports and exports (import and 
export prices for 1913-14 is taken as 100) was 45 in 1923-24, 26 in 
1924-25, 16 in 1926-27 and 6 in 1927-28.15 Thus the Indians still 
had to buy at higher, and sell at lower prices. 

England exported approximately half of India’s imports; more 
over at the beginning of the period under consideration Britain’s 
share was larger than at the end of it. But the monopoly of the 
British capitalists on the Indian market was becoming increasingly 
undermined by the competition of their imperialist rivals—America, 
Germany and Japan. The British-Japanese struggle for the cotton 
textile market was particularly keen. The Japanese monopolies 
pressed very hard on the Lancashire manufacturers. - 

The proportion of British cotton textiles in India's total import 
of cotton textiles went down from 88.8 per cent in 1923-24 to 78.2 
per cent in 1927-28 (in 1913-14 it was 97.1 per cent); the proportion 
of the Japanese rose correspondingly from 8.2 to 16.4 per cent.!? 
The Japanese monopolies became serious rivals not only of the 
British but of the local cotton textile manufacturers as well. 

India's exports consisted chiefly of agricultural products and ores 
from the mining industry. This was the direct reflection of the 
specialisation on agriculture and raw materials in the economy. 
The imperialist countries were the chief consumers of India's most 
important exports. During this period raw jute was sent mainly 
to England and Germany (being approximately 25 per cent of the 
total exports to these countries) and then to the UsA and France. 
Articles made from jute chiefly went (one-third part) to the USA 
and then to Argentina and Australia. Japan was the chief buyer 
of Indian cotton (up to 40 per cent), and England had a monopoly 
over the purchase of Indian tea (over 80 per cent ).1® ] 

England's share in Indian exports decreased considerably, the 
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exceptions being tea, leather and hides. India began to export to 
a larger number of countries, as compared with the prewar period, 
but its main imports still came from Great Britain as before. The 
foreign trade was still controlled by British mongpolies, who 
collected the bulk of the profits from it. With its agricultural 
exports during this period India encountered ever-increasing 
competition on the world market. Here an important factor was 
the appearance of substitutes (artificial leather, substitutes for jute, 
etc.). This still further damaged the country's economic situation. 


Agriculture 


` During the same period the size of the sown area remained fairly 
stable. At the same time there was a steady rise in the land tax 
which in 1927-28 was Rs385:3 million.1? 

There were no great changes in the distribution of the various 
crops. As before about one-third of the total area was given over 
to rice, and one-tenth to wheat. A certain increase in the area 
allotted to Sugarcane and oil-seeds was apparent mainly due to 
sowings of groundnuts in Madras Province. 

There was a considerable increase in the area under cotton. By 
1925-26 this had reached a record level of 181,186 thousand acres, 
but during the following two years there was a sharp decrease to 
14,804 thousand acres in 1927-28.2° The area under jute increased 
until 1926-27 and then decreased. Meanwhile the tea plantations 
grew larger, indicating increased activity on the part of the British 
monopolies. 

There were relatively stable prices for grain crops during this 
period although they rose in 1924-25 compared with the previous 
years, and dropped a little in 1927-28. Cotton prices fell 
considerably during the whole of this period with the exception 
of 1927-28. This meant a serious deterioration in the position of 
the peasants in the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces 
and Berar. Jute prices fluctuated a little differently, rising 
steeply in 1925-26, and then falling still more considerably, 
causing heavy losses in Bengal rural areas. 

For the peasantry the twenties were years when their economic 
condition worsened still further although at that time the process 
was a gradual one. One of the main indications of this is seen from 
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the figures of the increase in agricultural indebtedness. An 
important official in the colonial service: M.L. Darling, estimated 
the agricultural debt of British India including Burma at Rs 6,740 
million in 1923-24. Acgording to the calculations of the bank 
commission set up to investigate the country's credit and financial 
operations, the debt in 11 provinces of British India was Rs 18,000 
million in 1929. The more comparable figures for the Punjab show 
a 50 per cent increase (from Rs 900 to 1,350 million) in the peasant 
debt between 1921 and 1929." 

The difficult situation in the Indian villages and the growing 
indignation of the peasantry compelled the British administration 
to appoint a Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1927. It 
consisted of colonial service officials, representatives of the land- 
lords and of a section of the big Indian bourgeoisie. The field the 
commission had to cover was strictly limited to technical and 
economic questions.? But even from the material collected by the 
Commission it is possible to obtain some idea of the terrible poverty 
in the villages, the dominance of the feudal landlords and 
moneylenders and the disastrous consequences of the colonial 
yoke. ə 

With the worsening of the general situation in the villages there 
were indications of a definite development of the productive forces 
in agriculture. During the period under review, for instance, the 
area on which the better types of seed were sown doubled (from 5 
million to 10 million acres). These were feeble signs of something 
new, nevertheless they showed the growth of commercial agriculture 
in the village. 

Meanwhile the exploitation of the peasants by the landlords 
increased, leading to the enrichment of the landlords who collected 
rents and to the impoverishment of the peasantry. On the one 
hand, the number of rent collectors increased, on the other, the 
number of peasants with no land or very little increased to an in- 
comparably greater extent. Thus, the number of non-cultivating 
landlords grew from 3.7 million in 1921 to 4.1 million in 1931. 
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During this period the number of landless peasants increased from 
21.7 million to 33.5 million.24 

The following fact testifies to the predominance of the landlord 
proprietors in agriculture. According to official information issued 
by the authorities of the Bombay Presidency, in 1924-25, 12 per cent 
of the landlord Proprietors (240 thousand estates) owned 86 per cent 
of all the land in the Presidency, the rest of the land was divided 
among 88 per cent of the proprietors (1,760 thousand holdings).?5 It is 
not surprising that under such conditions the tenancy system was 
the chief method of linking the direct producer with the land and 
ensuring his exploitation by the landlord. The agricultural popula- 
tion, as the Royal Commission on Agriculture observed, was 
composed of: a) landless labourers; b) landless tenants; c) small 
proprietors leasing small plots of land; d) landed proprietors culti- 
vating their own land; e) landed proprietors cultivating part of their 
land and leasing out part of it; f) landed proprietors who collected 
rent. The tendency to form capitalist farms was not yet strong. 
The fragmentation of land, which was common in the village, 
hampered the development of commodity production and even 
more the development of capitalism in agriculture. Large-scale 
landownership and small peasant holdings remained the characteris- 
tic feature of agriculture. 

According to official data from approximately 1926, the wages of 
Workers engaged in agriculture and the incomes of the poorer sections 
of the peasantry began to decrease, The 1926-27 report on wages 
and labour conditions in the. Bombay Presidency contains the 
Significant admission that in spite of the slight increase in wages in 
individual cases, ‘wages in general of all classes of labour, both in 
urban and in rural areas, were either Stationary or slightly on the 
decline as compared with the previous year’ 26 
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highest wage rates were maintained in areas round the big industrial 
towns and in the deltas of the big rivers in the south of India.?? 

The development of large centres of capitalist production attracted 
labour from the adjacent rural areas, encouraged class-conscious- 
ness among the downtrodden peasantry, stimulated increase in wages 
for agricultural work, and undermined feudal and semi-feudal 
forms of exploitation. The gap between the wages for agricultural 
work in rural areas adjacent to towns and those in areas far away 
from the towns did not decrease but even increased compared with 
prewar years. This indicates a more rapid development of 
capitalism in areas close to the cities and slower one in the rural 
areas, where the population suffered severely from the feudal 
survivals and agrarian over-population, i.e., features connected with 
underdevelopment of capitalism. This fact indicates that a unified 
labour market was only beginning to take shape in the rural areas. 
Small local labour markets predominated, which were not always 
connected with one another. 

Reports of tax collectors in the Bombay Presidency frankly pointed 
out that the migration of the rural population to the towns or big 
construction sites (repair and reconstruction of railways, erecting 
of dams and power stations, etc.) in search of extra earnings 
decreased the supply of labour for work in the fields. 

At the same time a depression in any of the branches of industry 


caused those who had left for the towns to return to the villages, result- 


ing inafallinagricultural wages. Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur 
and the two cotton districts of Khandesh were the main centres of 
attraction in West India in the twenties. In the places where intensive 
agriculture was carried on (for instance, the irrigated lands, and 
where the ground was cultivated) a great deal of labour was required 
and this also attracted seasonal workers. > 

At the end of this period the condition of the peasants with no 
land or very little land in the southern parts of the Bombay Presidency 
had considerably worsened. Characteristically the payment for 
ordinary or unskilled labour also dropped noticeably in those parts. 
It is not surprising that this caused peasant revolts against the land- 
lords there.** 

Colonial exploitation and the feudal survivals preserved by the 
imperialists in the villages not only held back the development of 

27 Labour GaSette (November, 1927) pp. 238, 240; December, p. 328. 
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the productive forces, but led to the direct annihilation of millions. 
According to the figures of the Finance Member in 1923 out of every 
thousand persons in England 530 lived to the age of 50, whereas in 
India the figure was only 186. Thus, the life span in India was only 
one-third of that in England.29 . 

The wholesale ruining of increasing numbers of small peasant 
holdings annually increased unemployment among the agricultural 
population. A British member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture stated: 


So far as my experience goes, labour is remarkably mobile 
nowadays as compared with the past. Thus, in the case of the 

, Bijapur district, in times of food scarcity a large proportion of the 
population leave the district to seek labour in places where there 
are better crops, and in the Kaira district there is an annual 
migration to Broach and elsewhere for cotton picking. In the 
Ratnagiri district enormous numbers (about 40 per cent) migrate 
to Bombay seasonally every year, and so on.3 


Replying to the question as to why these people did not cultivate 
their own land, the official said frankly that they had no land. 
Annually an ever-larger mass of ruined and propertyless peasants 
driven by starvation and poverty left for other parts of the country 
in search of work and bread. The internal labour market was 
continually expanding. 


Industry 


An important indication of the development of capitalism during 
this period was the number of factories in the country. This 
increased from 5,144 to 7,515 between 1923 and 1927 and the number 
of workers employed from 1,361 thousand to 1,533 thousand.3! 
Mainly due to small enterprises, according to nonoflicial calcula- 
tions, the total capital investments between 1924 and 1928 amounted 
to Rs 7,000 million of which Rs 550 million were invested in 
industry.?? 

Although the number of factories increased, the structure of 
industry remained the same. The mills, on the whole, were built 
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in the older branches of industry (with the exception of several 
cement works built during the period). 

The British monopolies, which had taken over the key positions 
in the mining industry, held back the extraction of a number of 
minerals. Vast natural resources required for developing industry 
remained untouched. Coal mining increased from 19.7 million 
tons in 1923 to 22 million tons in 1927, i.e., by only 2.3 million. tons. 
At the same time the colonisers intensively extracted minerals which 
they required themselves. The output of manganese increased 
from 695 thousand tons to 1,129 thousand tons, mica—from 33.9 
thousand to 43 thousand cwt, copper ore—from 6.5 thousand 
tons to 16.9 thousand tons, iron ore—from 821 thousand tons to 
1,847 thousand tons etc. The chief varieties of minerals were 
extracted in accordance with the export demand. The total 
manganese ore, mica, gold and saltpetre that were mined were 
almost entirely exported from the country. 

Many new capitalist enterprises closely connected with the 
processing of agricultural products were established in the twenties. 
The owners of the majority of these were traders with big capital, 
moneylenders and sometimes landowners. The concentration of 
many small and medium enterprises in the hands of a comparatively 
small group of capitalists gave them the opportunity not only to 
intensify the exploitation of the workers, but to rob the peasantry 
and acquire additional profits by establishing small, local monopoly 
associations (pools).®5 

Information on the number of joint-stock companies operating 
in the country and their capital is also an indication of the develop- 
ment of capitalism. Between 1923 and 1927 the number of these 
companies increased from 5,211 to 5,831, and their paid-up capital 
rose from Rs 2,653 million to Rs 2,766 million.?* It is.important 
to note that there was an increase in the total amount of paid-up 
capital only until 1925-26, after which it decreased. These facts 
testify to the special difficulties in the way of the development of 
indigenous capitalist enterprise during the twenties. After the 
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rather sturdy development of industrial activity during the first 
postwar years and the crisis at the beginning of the twenties there 
was no further rapid development. 

The bulk of the joint-stock companies, both in number and as 
regards paid-up capital, was concentrated in three provinces— 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The amount of the dividends fell appreciably in 1923-27 compared 
with the previous period, but in some branches, especially in the 
jute industry, this was very considerable. The average dividend 
paid out by the joint-stock companies was: 12.6 in 1923; 12.8 in 
1924; 12.0 in 1925; 12.5 in 1926; 13.5 in 1927. The fluctuations 

_in the dividends accurately reflected the changes in the economic 
life of the country. The highest dividends were paid out by 
companies controlled by British capital. For instance, the average 
amount of dividends paid out by the jute companies during years in 
question fluctuated between 36.3 to 56.8, while the dividends of the 
tea plantations were 21:7-36:7.?* 

The amount of the dividends paid out on the shares of the Indian 
enterprises were in general considerably lower. This was a reflection 

`of the stable financial position of the British companies and the 
difficult conditions of competition which faced the Indian 
companies. It should be noted that within the framework of a 
single branch of industry the rate of dividends was also by no 
means identical. 

Indian capital had to fight hard for the right to make bigger profits 
and this caused strong dissatisfaction among the national 
bourgeoisie. The development of local capital in the face of the 
enforced exploitation of the country by the British imperialists 
inevitably led to the sharpening of contradictions between the Indian 
and Britich capitalists, and also to intensified struggle for the internal 
market. E 

The competition for the textile market was especially fierce. 
Between 1921-22 and 1926-27 there was an absolute increase in the 
imports of textiles (from 980 million to 1,750 million yards) and 
their home production (from 1,529 million to 2,068 million yards), 
while the relative proportion of the consumption of foreign textiles 
increased at the expense of the consumption of local textiles. There 
was an increased output of hand-weaving from 938 million to 1,297 


87 M.H. Gopal, The Theory of Excess Profits Taxation (Mysore, 1947), p 
96-7, 102-3. » Pp. 
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million yards. The imperialist Powers, primarily Britain, were 
able to strengthen their position considerably but they could no 
longer reach the prewar level of textile ‘imports. 

Meanwhile there was keen competition between the Indian textile 
manufacturers, primarily between the hand-weavers and the 
manufacturers, i.e., between the small commodity production and 
small capitalist production, on the one hand, and big capitalist 
production, on the other. Between 1924-25 and 1926-27 the output 
of manufactured cotton textiles increased from 1,800 million to 
2,100 million yards and hand-woven textiles—from 1,300 million to 
1,400 million yards. Thus big capitalist production developed 
much more rapidly than small capitalist production. 

From 1921 to 193i the number of people engaged in hand-weaving 
fell from 2.4 million to 2.1 million, although the production of 
hand-woven textiles slightly increased. This was due to the further 
intensification of labour; maximum lengthening of working hours, 
the inclusion of members of the weavers’ families in the pro- 
duction process, etc. The handicraft workers began to produce 
more but their earnings annually decreased. = 

During this period the power of trading capital in smalł 
commodity and handicraft production increased. An increasingly 
large number of weavers became ordinary hired workers in the 
scattered or centralised manufacturies. By the end of the period 
there was a perceptible sharpening of the class struggle between 
the owners and the workers in the small enterprises. 

An idea can be obtained of the position of the handicraftsmen 
in the rural districts from information available from a select 
investigation in the Madras Presidency over the years 1921-26. The 
facts show that the daily earnings of the handicraftsmen (black- 
smiths and carpenters) dropped during the years indicated in the 
majority of the Madras districts (16 in all). The fall in earnings 


38 The Indian Cotton Textile Industry, Annual 1949 (Bombay, 1949), p. 159. 

39 Jbid., p. 11. The figures indicated give a general idea of the growth of large- 
scale production and the stagnation of small production. This process, how- 
ever, was not connected with economic factors alone but also with political 
factors. In 1926 the British imperialists had to abolish 3-5 per cent excise duty 
oh the locally manufactured textiles. This lowered the competitive capacity 
of the hand-weavers. The introduction of a duty on imported yarn was an 
advantage to the local manufacturers but worsened the position of the smal} 
handicraftsmen. ^ e 

40 Ibid. p. 144. 
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fluctuated between 0.7 per cent and 55.2 per cent. It is significant 
that beginning with 1921 the village handicraftsmen of the presidency 
were more frequently paid in cash and not in kind. This testified 
to the furtherance of commodity-money relations in the village.41 

The colonial yoke and the existing strong feudal survivals 
combined with the Oppression of commerce and usury were together 
the main obstacle in the way of the development both of simple- 
commodity production and small-scale capitalist manufacturies and 
of large manufacturing enterprises. 


Condition of the Working Class 


According to information issued by the authorities, the cost of 
living index of the working class during the period under review 
remained almost unchanged. But in fact, after 1925 the condition 
of the working class definitely began to deteriorate. 

: Inadequate wages, which were reduced already because of the 
extortionate demands of recruiting agents and moneylenders, became 
still lower because of the numerous fines imposed on the workers 
for no valid reasons at all. The movement for the abolition of fines’ 
dnd for regular payment of- wages became widespread and was of 
great importance for the development of the labour movement.4?: 
In the twenties rents on houses also became exceedingly high. 
According to the far from complete figures fr 
thadé in 1924, the rent for one room increase 
comparison with 1913-]4.15 

: An indication of the increasing exploitation of the working class 
was the extension of working hours. in a number of factories, 
According to. official calculations, which are generally under- 
estimations, for the majority of factories an ordinary working week' 
ii 1923-27 exceeded 54 hours. 

' Foreign and Indian capitalists strove to increase thei 
means other than lengthening the working day. One of the methods 
usually adopted was by lowering Wages. But these measures were 
resisted by the workers. It is characteristic that the beginning of 
this period (the middle: of 1923) was marked by the strike of the 
d 
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textile workers of Ahmedabad, bigger and longer than any that 
had ever taken place in the town. The strike was called as a protest 
against the decision of the manufacturers to introduce a 20 per cent 
cut in wages. 

Beginning witli 1925 the wages of hired workers engaged both in 
industry and agriculture began to fall everywhere. Because of the 
absence of reliable statistics it is difficult to determine the extent 
of this wage reduction. Wages went down in 1926-2755 also. 
In 1927 there was an exceptionally big drop in the wages of the 
agricultural workers. 

Low wage rates compelled the workers to resort to strikes as a 
means of fighting for their rights both in big centres like Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and in other, smaller towns. Although typical 
of the twenties was the fact that the employers launched an offensive 
against the wages and the rights of the workers, there were some 
branches of industry and parts of the country where they failed to 
lower wages and where in a number of cases they were even obliged 
to raise the workers’ wages.:9 

By the end of the period under review there was a noticeable 
tendency to intensify exploitation of the workers by.new methods, 
and the changed situation on the labour market helped in this respect. 
According to data of the Royal Commission on Labour set up in 
1931, there was an influx in labour into the cities after, approxi- 
mately, 1925. This was due to the fact that the degradation in 
agriculture, the poverty of the peasant masses and other factors 
connected with the processes of primary accumulation in the villages 
began to weaken the old social relations. The peasants were no 
longer afraid to leave home for other parts and to do other work. 
The *surplus' population of the villages was pushed out into the 
towns on an ever-increasing scale. The huge influx of unemployed 
and starving people increased the competition on the labour market, 
giving the capitalists the possibility of intensifying the exploitation 
of the working class.47 In these conditions the British monopolists 
and Indian manufacturers launched an attack on the working class 


48 Gadgil, op. cit., p. 315. 

4 S2lect investigation in 1926 which covered 82 cities in the Madras Presidency 
showed, for instance that the average wage of city carpenters, blacksmiths and 
stone cutters increased in comparison with 1921 by 6 per cent and of the 
workers (coolies) by 8 per cent (Labour Gazette, November 1927, p*242). 

47 Jathar and Beri, op. cit., p. 66. 
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under the banner of ‘rationalisation’, i.e., increasing productivity. 
The initiators of ‘rationalisation’ were the colonial authorities, who 
began to introduce it on the railways, first and foremost in the railway 
repair shops. 

One of the first places where the policy of intensification of labour 
and of reductions in the number of workers was put into force, were 
the Kharagpur repair shops of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, where 
11,100 workers were employed. At the beginning of September 
1927, 1,250 men were declared redundant. Similar measures 
were taken on other railways. 

The cotton textile industry was another important branch of 
industry which at this time turned to ‘rationalisation’ on a big scale, 
beginning with Bombay. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the tariff committee the owners of the cotton taxtile mills in the 
second half of 1927 introduced measures to raise the productivity 
of labour by increasing the work load, primarily by doubling the 
number of spindles to every spinner and increasing the number of 
weaving looms per weaver. This ‘rationalisation’ caused several 
strikes im Bombay and other towns. 

Thus, the years 1923 to 1927 were characterised by a strengthening 
of the position of British imperialism, on the one hand, and a certain 
stabilisation of the position of national capital, on the other. During 
this period there was a worsening of the position of the popular 
masses, primarily of the urban proletariat and the poorest peasantry. 

The resentment of the working people, particularly the working 
class, against British rule continued to grow and the struggle against 
colonial oppression continued to spread throughout India. 


' c 


48 Labour Gazette, December 1927, p. 345, 


CHAPTERV, 


Intensification of Political Oppression and the 
Attitude of Political Parties 


Ix the period of the partial stabilisation of capitalism, in India, as 
in other countries, foreign finance capital launched a further offensive 
in both the economic and the political fields. 


The Act of 1919 in Action. 


As mentioned above, in 1919 the Government of India Act (known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsford reform), which the British colonialists 
iried to represent as an important step towards granting India self- 
government, was made public. It became quite clear, however, 
that this Act, which granted to the upper strata of Indian society 
the most insignificant concessions, excluding even the possibility 
of having a decisive voice on local problems of secondary 
importance, was used in every possible way to strengthen British 
rule in the country. Eloquent proof of this were the statements 
of those British statesmen ‘explaining’ the Act and the actual policy 
of the British authorities in India, based on the Government of 
India Act, 1919. 

Great dissatisfaction was caused in India by the speech of Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of the British coalition government who 
came to power after 1922 elections. In connection with the growing 
demands for Indianising government offices in India he declared 
(in August 1922) that the backbone in government offices should 
be Englishmen and that he could not imagine a time when India 
would be in a position to throw off the leadership and assistance of 
British officials *...if you take the steel-frame out, the whole structure 
will collapse?! This speech dispelled the illusions of even those 
bourgeois-landlord sections which had expected some results from 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform. 1t meant, in effect, a refusal to 
grant India self-government at any time. 

The speech, made by the Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Birkenhead, in the House of Lords in July 1925, in reply to 
the demand of the most moderate Indian circles for a revision of 

1 V.P.S. Raghuvanshi, Indian National Movement and Thought, (Agra, 1951), 
p. 174. 
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the Government of India Act and the granting to India of additional 
tights, showed absolute disregard for these demands. Birkenhead 
persistently stressed the words in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, 1919, which Stated that India would achieve self- 
government only after passing through a number of constitutional 
stages, and that only the British parliament should determine the 
time and the path of this development. Birkenhead further stated: 
We shall not be diverted from high obligations by the tactics of 
restless impatience. The door of acceleration is not open to 
menace; still less will it be stormed by violence? 

These words and many speeches by outstanding representatives 
of British imperialism left no doubt about their, intentions to retain 
India at all costs as a colony with no rights. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms had not brought the country nearer to self- 
government, and the question of granting India self-government 
within the framework of the Empire was to be postponed indefinitely. 

The first years of the existence of the ‘legislative’ bodies formed 
in the wake of the Government of India Act, 1919, already showed 
that the colonialists ignored their very modest demands whenever 
they did not suit the interests of British finance capital. The follow- 
ing facts prove this. 

To strengthen the alliance with the Princes in the Struggle against 
the Indian national liberation movement and hamper the growth 
of the democratic movement inside the Indian States, the colonial 
authorities, following a Tequest from the Chamber of Princes, 
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rejected the proposal to increase this tax.! 

The British used similar dictatorial methods, ignoring the opinion 
of the legislative bodies they themselves had founded, in the 
provinces of British India as well; there had been introduced a 
diarchy in accordance with the Government of India Act, 1919. 
In the provinces the governors also made full use of extraordinary 
powers, including the right of veto, wherever the interests of British 
imperialism clashed with the stand taken by the legislative bodies. 

The British colonialists ignored the opinion of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly and the Bengal Legislative Council when they 
introduced extraordinary measures to crush the revolutionary 
movement. After the mass campaign of non-cooperation had been 
called off in 1918-22 the uprisings against the imperialists in 
Bengal became more militant. On 25 October, 1924, Lord Reading, 
Viceroy of India, published Decree No. 1 which gave the authorities 
of Bengal Province fullest powers to punish Indian patriots without 
the usual court proceedings. The victims of this decree were not 
only the Bengal terrorists against whom it was supposed to be 
directed, but also many National Congress members, including 
Subhas Chandra Bose. E 

With the expiration in January 1925 of the period during which 
the decree was in operation Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal; 
attempted to make it law by introducing an appropriate bill in the 
Legislative Council, but it was rejected by a majority. However, 
the term of operation of the decree was prolonged by the Governor 
of Bengal, and sanctioned by the British Government. And what 
is more, in March 1925 to strengthen the, position of the Bengal 
authorities the Viceroy issued a new decree, although the correspond- 
ing bill had been rejected by the Legislative Assembly with an over- 
whelming majority (by 72 to 41).® 

It should be noted that Decree No. 1 was issued during the term 
of office in England of the first Labour Government headed by 
Macdonald. The Labour Party's accession to power was received 
quite favourably by some Indian bourgeois circles. Many people 
expected a relaxation of the colonial regime and satisfaction of at 
least some of the demands of the national liberation movement. 
But the short term of office of this government showed that the 


a Statement Exhibiting India... During the Year 1923-1924, p. 97. 
^ Statement Exhibiting...India During the Year 1924-1925, p. 324. 
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Labour Party leadership was not inclined towards departing from 
the imperialist policy which the Conservatives and Liberals had 
established in India as in other colonics, 

The reformed legislative bodies in reality had no rights at all. 
They had merely to create an appearance of including Indians in the 
Bovernment of the country. This is seen from the events in the 
Central Provinces and Bengal. When the Legislative Councils of 
these provinces began obstructive tactics against certain measures 
of the authorities, the British colonialists found it easy to by-pass 
them. They simply made inoperative those points in the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which concerned the diarchy, first 
in the Central Provinces (1924) and later in Bengal (1925)? The 
transferred departments in these provinces came under the control 
of officials, subordinated to the governor and were not responsible 
to the provincial legislative bodies. 

Thus the real meaning of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
became increasingly obvious. The concessions granted by this 
act were too negligible to satisfy even the upper section of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. The imperialists ignored the decisions of their own 
legislative bodies-as soon as they ran contrary to the policy of 
Strengthening British rule. The British colonialists meanwhile 
Continued to impress on the Indians that they had no right to share 
in the decision of the question of the future of their country, that 
this right belonged only to the British and they alone were to judge 
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The Indian National Congress—the political party which on the 
whole reflected the interests of the national bourgeoisie—was in a 
state of deep crisis. Disappointed with the policy of the Congress 
leaders, the masses began to abandon the organisation. Rajendra 
Prasad, a prominent leader of the Congress, wrote in his preface to 
Gandhi’s Young India that the Congress membership in 1921 had 
reached 10 million,’ and by 1923 had fallen to a few hundred 
thousand. There were considerable differences of opinion among 
the Congress leaders. True these differences did not reflect any 
changes in the principled attitude of the national bourgeoisie towards 
imperialism. The contradictions between the Indian bourgeoisie 
and British finance capital, which became aggravated as capitalism 
developed in India, were a permanently operating factor determining 
its attitude towards imperialism. The Indian bourgeoisie took 
part in the 1918-22 mass movement and led it, although its typically 
dual character, as in the bourgeoisie of all colonial and semi-colonial 
countries, could not fail to influence its tactics and methods of 
struggle. The National Congress leadership headed by Gandhi 
called off the mass campaign as soon as the working masses put 
forward their class demands with determinatiom and turned to 
active methods of struggle against imperialism. 

This, however, by no means indicated that the national bourgeoisie 
would not continue the struggle against colonialism, or that it had 
crossed over to the camp of reaction and imperialism. The Indian 
bourgeoisie had no economic or political reasons for taking such a 
step. British imperialism, which during the war had been forced 
to allow some expansion of production in certain industrial spheres, 
returned in postwar years to its policy of holding back India’s 
economic development by every conceivable means. And the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform could not satisfy the Indian 
bourgeoisie. Thus the Indian bourgeoisie had no grounds for 
changing its attitude towards imperialism. At the same time there 
were sharp differences of opinion in it concerning the forms and 
methods of the struggle against imperialism. The differences were 
due to the new situation after the decline of the 1918-22 anti- 
imperialist movement, the fact that the masses had come to the fore 
as the decisive factor in the anti-imperialist struggle, and the sharp 
fall in the prestige of the National Congress. 


o 
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Gandhi and other Congress leaders like Rajagopalachari and 
Rajendra Prasad insisted on pursuing the old policy of non-co- 
Operation with the colonial authorities, including boycott of the 
reformed legislative bodies. The calling-off of the mass non- 
cooperation movement was regarded by this group as an essential 
interval because, allegedly, the masses had not yet adopted the 
principle of non-violence and were therefore not ready for the 
struggle for Swaraj. They considered non-violence a necessary 
prerequisite for the implementation of non-cooperation. At the 
same time, when the lull in the mass movement came, the supporters 
of this group, known as the *No-changers', stressed the need to 
carry out Gandhi's constructive programme, the main points of 
which were : making hand-woven clothes, struggle against un- 
touchability and for improved relations between Hindus and 
Muslims. It should be noted that the constructive programme 
and, in particular, the advocacy of charka® could be of no great 
practical importance in improving the conditions of the masses. 

Along with the ‘No-Changers’, who were Gandhi's close followers, 
an influential group was formed in the Congress which demanded 
changes in the tactics of the struggle for Swaraj. The members 
of this group were not at variance with Gandhi on the main question 
of his programme of non-violent non-cooperation. But they 
opposed boycotting the legislative bodies, considering that to do so 
only helped the imperialists to use them in their own interests and 
that the struggle for Swaraj should be carried also into the legislative 
bodies, in order to paralyse the whole government machine and 
achieve Swaraj from inside. This £roup—the *Changers'—was led by 


two prominent Congress leaders, both of them eminent Indian 
lawyers, C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru. 
The programme of the ‘Changers’? to some extent reflected the 


he active mass movement and 
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operation with the British as suggested by the ‘No-Changers’ was 
nearer to the broad masses than the idea of transferring the centre 
of gravity to a struggle in the legislative bodies, the pitiable role and 
helplessness of which were evident to many people. 


The official government report for the year 1922-23 had to admit 
this : 


The dissensions within the Congress camp shortly came to a 
head. The principal protagonists of Council entry were Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the well-known Allahabad leader, and Mr. C. R. 
Das, an equally famous representative of Bengal. Both these 
gentlemen are lawyers of eminence, who had made considerable 
sacrifices in the cause of non-cooperation, and had undergone 
terms of imprisonment for breaches of the law. Associated with. 
them were a number of Muhammadan leaders among whom may 
particularly be mentioned Hakim Ajmal Khan. They also en- 
joyed the support of the majority of the most influential of the 
provincial Congressmen. Their opponents constituted the rank 
and file of the younger section of the Congress members, who were 
still imbued with a pathetic faith in the infallibility of Mr. Gandhi, 
and clung to their belief in mass civil disobedience as an avenue 
to the inauguration of the *Golden Age.'!9 


The first differences in the National Congress leadership were 
clearly revealed during the work of the committee, appointed by 
the Congress in 1922 to study the possibility of carrying out these 
or other forms of civil disobedience under the existing conditions. 
Although the members of the Committee unanimously recorded 
that ‘the country at present is not ready for mass civil disobedience’ 
and that it could only be a question of only a limited movement on 
a local scale, sanctioned by the provincial Congress organisations, 
they could not reach unanimity in their conclusions on the question 
of boycotting the legislative bodies. Part of the Committee, headed 
by Motilal Nehru, was in favour of Congress members standing for 
the elections and participating in the work of the legislative bodies. 
Others—headed by Rajagopalachari—insisted on retaining the old 
Congress policy concerning the legislative bodies.’ 

From then on the question of boycotting the legislative bodies 
rk of these bodies became for a long period of 
n discussion in the Congress. It was the main 
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question at the annual session of the Congress at Gaya in December 


1922. Its chairman C. R..Das energetically defended the policy 
of entering the legislative bodies. He said : 


There is no o 
as I have mentioned and the ent: 


—the prestige of the 
; and the country knows that the people 


rue representatives of 
the people. But though we have succeeded in doing much, these 


Councils are still there. It Should be the duty of the Congress 
to boycott the Councils more effectively from within saa Lhe 
only successful boycott of these Councils is either to mend them 


in a manner suitable to the attainment of Swaraj or to end them 
completely.12 


Das's speech did not convice the majority of the delegates of the 
expediency of changing the policy and advocating that Congressmen 
Should enter "the legislative bodies. Among Congressmen the 
belief was widely ‘spread that under a colonial regime it was 
impossible to count on the legislative bodies becoming instrumental 
in achieving Swaraj. As a result, the session, by a majority (1,740 
against 890)? voted down the proposal to enter the legislative 
bodies and the attention of Congress was almost entirely con- 
centrated on Gandhi's Constructive programme. 

However, after the Gaya session of the Congress the ‘Changers’ 


* struggle, but pressed it onwards. In 
March 1923 they called an all-Indi 


contest the elections and an 
and platform drawn up. The main point 


ntering the legislative bodies was that the 
party would put forward candidates 


National demands by a definite date, If they 
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consistent obstruction, so that it would become impossible to rule 
the country through the legislative bodies. The programme 
stipulated further that party members were on no account to accept 
government posts from the colonial authorities. 

Other poínts in the programme touched on the participation of 
the Swarajists in the elections to local bodies like municipalities, the 
need to strengthen the work of organising the workers, the boycott of 
British goods, the establishment of a federation of Asian countries, 
and the Swaraj Party's support for the constructive programme of 
the Congress. The conference also decided that the Swaraj Party 
remain in the Congress and work inside it to get the Swaraj 
programme accepted. 

At this first conference differences of opinion became evident 
among the Swarajists on the question of defining the final aim of the 
party. The Right-wing delegates to the conference were in favour 
of Dominion Status. the Left-wing, for complete national in- 
dependence. A compromise formula was finally adopted stating 
that the immediate (not the final) aim of the party was to get 
Dominion Status for India. Although the conference ended with 
acceptance of an agreed resolution, it was clear from the outset 
that the Swaraj Party was not a unified solid body, that there were 
several people in the party who regarded winning seats in the legisla- 
tive bodies as the path of collaboration with the colonial authorities. 
Later this became very clearly apparent. 

After the formation of the Swaraj Party the struggle increased 
inside Congress between the ‘No-Changers’ and the Swarajists. 
At the same time both sides tried to find an acceptable compromise 
to avert any imminent split in the Congress. The Swarajists agitated 
all over the country in favour of calling off the boycott of the 
legislative bodies. The *No-Changers' concentrated their efforts 
on carrying into practice Gandhi's constructive programme. To 
strengthen their positions in their struggle against the Swarajists and 
to give support to the masses whose faith in Gandhi's methods was 
somewhat shaken, the ‘No-Changers’, in April 1923, headed the 
Nagpur civil disobedience campaign (Satyagraha) in protest against 
the authorities prohibiting a procession with national flags in various 
parts of the town. This campaign, however, did not develop on 
a large scale and soon an agreement was reached with the authorities. 

The situation was by now so tense in the Congress that an 


15 Gandhi, Young India, 1924-1926, p. XXIII. 
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extraordinary session had to be called to settle the differences, since 
the time was approaching, for the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly and Provincial councils. An extraordinary session of 
the Congress was held in September 1923 in Delhi. By this time 


to attend the session. The result was that the Swaraji 
considerable success in Delhi. 
stated that : 


Such Congressmen as have no religious or other conscientious 
objections against entering the legislatures are at liberty to stand 
as candidates and to exercise their right of voting at the forth- 
coming elections. And this Congress, therefore, suspends all 
propaganda against entering the Council.!5 
Considering the mood of the rank and file and the unpopularity 

of the Swarajist slogan of entering legislative bodies 
session firmly*decided that the Congress should conti 
by Non-cooperation, It went so far as to appoint a special com 
to lead the civil disobedience and assist the provincial committees 


True, this decision was 


ign, even on a limited scale. 


with satisfaction not only by the sm 
millowners-as well, as it ma 


easier for them. . 


constructive work adopted at Bardoli, 
15 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 260. 
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disobedience.!5 The session also decided to form an All-India 
Khadi Board in order to propagate and „organise its production 
and to effectively carry out the boycott of British textiles as one of 
the forms of non-cooperation. 

The Congress decisionssadopted at the sessions in Delhi and 
Cocanada, were important victories for the Swarajists. True, the 
Swarajists had not yet succeeded in getting their policy adopted as 
the Congress programme, but they had been given the right to 
participate in the elections to the legislative bodies and the Congress 
no longer opposed their entering the legislative bodies. 

The elections to the legislative bodies took place in November, 
1923. The Swarajists put up their candidates and won nearly half 
the elected seats (45) in the Indian Legislative Assembly. They also 
won a majority in the Legislative Assembly of the Central Provinces. 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly they formed a strong group 
although they had no majority. (In other provinces the results of the 
elections were not so favourable to the Swarajists.) In the main, 
their victories were at the expense of the Liberals, who were the most 
compact group in the previous legislative bodies. 

The Swarajists book part in the election and entered the legio 
bodies in their own name and not as members of the Congress 
Party. Although the Congress gave them freedom of action in the 
elections, it did not accept their policy for their programme. This 
undoubtedly weakened the Swarajists’ position and was not likely, 
to their satisfaction. Quite naturally, the differences in the Congress 
on the question of entering the legislative bodies continued even 
after the elections. : 

In February 1924 Gandhi was released from prison. In May 
of the same year he met the leaders of the Swarajists, C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru, at Juhu near Bombay. The meeting was specially 
important because it was to decide the question of further relations 
between the orthodox Gandhists and Swarajists i.e. in effect, the 
future policy of the Congress. Each side counted on convincing 
the other that its stand was the correct one. Neither, however, 
succeeded. The results of the negotiations were reflected in the 
extensive statements published after the meeting.18 

In their statement C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru argued again 

1 bid., p. 261. 


7? Statement Exlübiting...India During the Year 1923-1924, p. 267. 
18 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 269-74. 
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that to enter the legislative bodies was perfectly in line with the non- 
cooperation programme. They also stressed that they would give 
full support to Gandhi’s Constructive programme and were prepared 
to help to fulfil it through the Congress organisations. 

Gandhi, in his turn, stressed that he still believed in the initial 
programme of non-cooperation, including boycott of the legislative 
bodies. At the same time he declared his belief in the sincerity 
of people holding a different opinion about entering the legislative 
bodies. He therefore supported the decisions of the Delhi and 
Cocanada sessions of the Congress, giving freedom of action to 
those who considered it expedient, in a personal capacity, to stand 
for elections to the legislative bodies and to work inside them. 

Thus, Gandhi adopted a compromise position in relation to the 
Swarajists. He was compelled to do so since faith in his methods 
of struggle had weakened when the mass movement was called off. 
Moreover, the influence of the Swarajists had increased, because 
during Gandhi’s term in prison they had won the support of influen- 
tial Congress circles. True, for a time Gandhi objected to Swaraj- 
ists headirg the Congress organisations. And for this reason he 
proposed there should be an obligatory annual membership sub- 
scription of two thousand yards of handspun yarn (instead of 
4 annas) from members of the Congress and insisted that only 
Congressmen who believed in non-cooperation as he, Gandhi 
interpreted it, i.e., who considered it essential to boycott the legisla- 
tive bodies, could be elected as office bearers in the Congress 
organisations. 

After his release Gandhi made a closer study of the Indian situat- 
ion and soon came to the conclusion that further concessions must 
be made to the Swarajists. 

Ganchi realised that the disappointment of the masses, when the 
civil disobedience campaign was called off, went deeper than he had 
supposed. Non-cooperation, including the ‘five boycotts’ (of 
schools, courts, legislative bodies, foreign goods, and civil service), 
was still the formal programme of the Congress, although it was 
no longer in operation despite the resolutions 
Congress leadership. The princi 
stone of Gandhi’s programme, 


influential Congress circles. In some parts of the country groups 
began to emerge which put forward revolutionary methods of 
struggle against imperialism in opposition to Gandhi's methods. 


and appeals of the 
ple of non-violence, the corner- 
was openly attacked even by 
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As a reaction to the defeat of the mass movement between 1918 and 
1922, the terrorist movement assumed considerable proportions in 
some provinces. The colonialists intensified the offensive against 
the anti- imperialist forces. In Bengal emergency decrees were put 
into effect, the arbitrary police rule knew no limits. This being so, 
Gandhi calculated that to give the Swarajists concessions would 
prevent a split in the Congress and any strengthening of the positions 
of those who supported revolutionary methods of struggle. 

In November 1924 Gandhi, C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru pub- 
lished a joint statement ‘the Gandhi and Das Pact? It contained 
a number of extremely important, even unexpected, recommen- 
dations to the Congress. Firstly, to revoke non-cooperation as the ` 
national programme, in order to secure joint action by the different 
groups and parties in defence of the interests of India and against the 
policy of repression. The abandonment of non-cooperation did 
not exclude refusal to wear foreign clothes. The Swaraj Party was 
authorised to work in the legislative bodies in the name of the 
Congress and as an integral part ofit. All the groups in the Congress . 
were recommended to adopt and carry out the constructive pro- 
gramme. Gandhi's task was to organise an All-India Spinners’ 
Association having its own funds in order to implement the main 
point of the constructive programme, namely the organisation of 
hand-weaving and spinning throughout the country. The 
statement addressed to the Congress members recommended an 
annual membership subscription in the form of two thousand yards 
of hand-spun yarn instead of the former four-anna subscription. 

The main points of this agreement were confirmed first at the. 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and later at the annual 
session of the Congress in Belgaum in December 1924, with Gandhi 
in the chair.2° In this speech at the Belgaum session, giving his 
reasons for proposing that the non-cooperation campaign should be 
called off, Gandhi was forced to admit that: ‘For whilst indi- 
viduals hold firmly to their belief in non-cooperation, the majority 
of those who are immediately concerned have practically lost faith in 
it. Gandhi further expressed the conviction that to revoke even 
those forms of non-cooperation used after the mass movement was 


1» Statement Exhibiting ... During the Year 1924-1925, pp. 325-6; Bose, 
op. cit., Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 276. 

i Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 277. 

21 Congress Presidential Addresses... p. 734. 
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called off, would open the way into Congress for those groups and 
parties which hitherto remained outside. He particularly pointed 
to the desirability of the return of the Liberals to the Congress even 
though it was precisely at this time that tke Liberal Party had clearly 
shown its readiness to work with the imperialist authorities. The 
intensification of the class struggle in India was one of the reasons 
why Gandhi wanted to enlarge the National Congress by bringing 
in the Right-wing groups, 

Gandhi devoted the major part of his speech to the constructive 
Programme (propagation of khadar, in particular), describing it as 
an effective means of achieving Swaraj. 

I have thus dilated upon the spinning-wheel because I have no 
better or other message for the nation. I know no other effective 
method for the attainment of Swaraj if it is to be by ‘peaceful and 
legitimate means'.?? 

On the. whole, Gandhi’s entire speech proceeded from the premise 
that the Swaraj Party would in future lead the work in the legislative 
bodies. on behalf of the Congress, while the Congress led by Gandhi 
would concentrate on putting the constructive programme into 
effect. 

But this was not the end of the struggle between Gandhi and the 
Swarajists. During these years the situation quickly changed in 
favour of the Swarajists. Less than a year after the Congress 
session in Belgaum the Swarajists won a new victory. In September 
1925 a conference of the All-India Congress Committee was held in 
Patna and adopted an important resolution. Its main propositions 
were as follows: 


a) In view of the new situation in the country the Congress 
could no longer restrict its activities to carrying out the construc- 
tive programme, b) whereas, formerly, ^ the political work, 


?? Ibid, p. 739. 
28 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 288-9. 
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The subsequent session of the Congress held in Cawnpore in 
December 1925 ratified the resolutions adpoted at Patna. 

The press at that time, and books of various trends dealing with 
the history of the Indian National Congress, regarded the agreement 
between Gandhi and the Swaraj leaders, as shown in the resolutions 
mentioned above, as a big victory for the Swarajists. B. P. Sita- 
ramayya, an orthodox Gandhist and author of the two-volume 
History of the Indian National Congress wrote: ‘The event of 
the year was the surrender of Gandhi to Deshbandhu Das and 
Motilalji on the question of Council entry and the lifting of the 
boycott’.*4 

[Elsewhere in the same book he stresses that] ‘Gandhi’s position 
was that he renounced his programme for the time being, while 
reiterating his principles’.25 

Subhas Chandra Bose, an active member of the Swaraj Party 
closely connected with C.R. Das, wrote: 


Though the leaders and the rank and file of the Party had the 
highest respect for the personality of the Mahatma, the party 
was frankly an anti-Gandhi party and it was strong enough to 
force the Mahatma to voluntary retirement from politics. This 
retirement continued virtually till the Calcutta Congress in 
December 1928.26 


The official governmental report for 1924-25 also describes the 
pact between Gandhi and Das as ‘a decisive victory over Mr. 
Gandhi" And indeed, after 1925 the Congress, led by the 
Swarajists, concentrated its attention primarily on the work of the 
legislative bodies. Gandhi occupied himself with the propaganda 
and realisation of his constructive programme. 

It was mentioned above that the Swarajists, in accordance with 
their programme declarations, entered the legislative bodies for the 
purpose of either changing them in the interests of Swaraj or 
putting an end to them altogether. Obviously, they could not 
solve either of these tasks in the conditions of the colonial rule in 
India. Neither the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists in the 
legislative bodies of the Central Provinces and Bengal (where they 
had a majority), nor the refusal of the legislative bodies (including 


24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., p. 290. 

26 Bose, op. cit, p. 133. 
27 Statement Exhibiting...India During the Year 1924-1925, p. 326. 
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the Indian Legislative Assembly) to approve any measures of the 
authorities, could prevent-the British colonialists from carrying out 
their imperialist policy. 

At the same time the speeches of the Swarajists in the legislative 
bodies, and their so-called national demahds,?* put forward in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, to some extent helped to expose 
imperialist policy. But this was more of a by-product of their 
tactics, since the tasks they had undertaken were of a different 
nature. 

Soon the tendency to reach a compromise with the authorities and 
turn the Swaraj Party into an ordinary constitutional opposition 
began increasingly to be felt in the Swaraj Party. Inthis connection 
the speech of C. R. Das at the Bengal Political Conference in Faridpur 
on 2 May 1925, was very significant. In his speech Das was not 
Sparing in his praises of the British Empire and declared that India's 
ideal was Dominion Status and not complete independence. Das 
also very sharply condemned the Bengal terrorist movement. Even 
Subhash Chandra Bose, Das's most ardent admirer, was compelled 
to declare: ‘The speech as a whole appeared to be an appeal to 
the government and to the more extreme elements among Indians 
to adopt a compromising attitude ŝo that the ground could be 
prepared for a settlement.’29 

Many facts testify to the tendency of the Swarajists in the legislative 
bodies to become a constitutional Opposition. Even the govern- 
ment report for 1925-26 admits this. But inside the party there 
were also people who wanted a direct agreement with the British, 
When the Swaraj Party was formed, there were several people, 
apart from the Congressmen who were dissatisfied with ‘The 
irrationalism of the Mahatma"? and Sincerely sought for new 


the imperialist authorities, These people soon; became very 
active and declared themselves in favour even of accepting govern- 
ment posts. They actually did accept posts, in spite of party 
instructions. As a result, the Swaraj Party began to decline, A 


28 Corresponding resolutions were introduced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in February 1924, in September 1925. etc. : 

20 Bose, op. cit., p. 129. 
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Right-wing group was formed, the ‘responsivists’ (supporters of 
collaboration), led by Jayakar (Bombay) and Kelkar (Poona). 
Actually, its policy differed in no way from that of the Liberal 
Federation, which reflected the interests of some sections of the 
landlords and the compradore bourgeoisie. 

That the Swarajists failed to carry out their declared aims in the 
legislative bodies and that among them were circles who favoured 
collaborating with the authorities, resulted in undermining of the 
prestige and influence of this party. At the next elections to the 
legislative bodies in 1926, the party lost several seats and its positions 
were considerably weakened. The existing situation could not fail 
to affect the party leadership which after the death of Das (June 
1925) went to Motilal Nehru. 

The imperialist authorities firmly rejected all attempts of the 
Swaraj Party leaders to reach any sort of agreement, The result 
was that the Swarajists in effect refused to work in the legislative 
bodies and only resumed work there in individual cases and by 
Special decision of the Congress leadership (as in August 1926 in 
order to take part in the discussion on the exchange rate of the 
rupee). When in March 1926 Motilal Nehru left the session of the 
Legislative Assembly together with his followers, he declared that 
the Swarajists had tried to cooperate with the Indian government, 
and for two and a half years had helped to carry out the reforms, 
but that they had had nothing in return but humiliation.9t 

While the Swarajists were concentrating their main efforts on 
work in the legislative bodies, Gandhi, who had for the time being 
abandoned politics, was putting his constructive programme into 
practice. And it has to be admitted that he achieved a great deal 
in this respect. Through his programme he sought to re-establish 
contact between the Congress and the masses which had been 
broken with the withdrawal of the non-cooperation movement. 
Of course, the hand-spinning and weaving that was the main plank 
of Gandhi's constructive programme was of no practical impor- 
tance. But in view of the extreme poverty of the masses, Gandhi's 
work in this direction could not fail to have their sympathy. 
Gandhi declared a campaign against untouchability which was met 
with a fairly wide response among the low-caste Hindus. In 1924 
and 1925 in Vaikom (Travancore) Gandhi's followers carried out 


at India in 1926-27, (Calcutta, 1928), p. 49. 
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Satyagraha against the ban on untouchables using certain public 
roads? Gandhi also made some efforts to relax the tension 
between the Hindus and Muslims. 

In his Autobiography Jawaharlal Nehru describes the two main 
groups inside the National Congress in ‘he following way: 


Neither of the two Congress Parties then functioning—the 
Council Party and the No-changers—attracted me. The former 
was obviously veering towards reformism and constitutionalism, 
and these seemed to me to lead to a blind alley. The No-changers 
were supposed to be the ardent followers of the Mahatma, but 
like most disciples of the great, they prized the letter of the teaching 
more than the spirit. There was nothing dynamic about them, 
and in practice, most of them were inoffensive and pious social 
reformers. But they had one advantage. They kept in’ touch 
with the peasant masses, while the Swarajists in the Councils were 
wholly occupied with parliamentary tactics.?* 


Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha in 1923-26 


The sharpening of Hindu-Muslim relations between 1923 and 
1926 left an ominous imprint on the political life of India. The 
united front between Hindus and Muslims formed during the mass 
anti-imperialist movement between 1918 and 1922 and revealed in 
the cooperation between the National Congress and the Khilafat 
Committee, soon gave way to acute religio-communal clashes in 
a number of Indian towns. 

The main and decisive reason why Hindu-Muslim relations 
deteriorated was the policy of British imperialism, which was always 
based on the principle of ‘divide and rule. In particular the 
Government of India Act, 1919, largely helped to intensify the 
religious'strife in the 1923-26 period. The government report for 
1926-27 had indirectly to admit this in the following statement: 


* Gandhi, Young India, 1924-1926, pp. 840- 
India During tke Year 1923-1924, p. 216. 
83 Nehru, Autobiography, p. 104. 
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ment. It can hardly be denied that the Reforms of 1919, ... 

have reinforced traditional enmities.?* 

Certain circumstances which made it easier for the imperialists 
to provoke Hindu-Muslim strife at that time should be taken into 
consideration. * e : 

The disillusionment following the withdrawal of the civil dis- 
obedience campaign was particularly strong among the Muslims 
because Gandhi's doctrine of non-violence had never made much 
impression on them. The Khilafat Committee had left the National 
Congress. The Muslim League, which enjoyed no prestige during 
the mass movement, had again gained influence among the Muslims. 
The unity between Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs during the rise of 
the national liberation movement, had broken down. The British 
Indian authorities took advantage of this and through their 
agents began to provoke clashes between the Hindus and 
Muslims. : 

In 1923 there were clashes of the kind in Amritsar, Multan, Meerut, 
Moradabad, Rae Bareli, Saharanpur and other towns: in 1924— 
in Delhi, Nagpur, Lahore, Lucknow and Allahabad. -The situa- 
tion was particularly serious in Kohat (South-West Frontier 
Province), where in September 1924, 155 were killed or wounded and 
many houses destroyed. In 1925 outbreaks of Hindu-Muslim 
riots assumed extremely acute form in Delhi, Calcutta, Allahabad 
and Lahore. During the year from April 1926 to March 
1927, 40 big Hindu-Muslim clashes were registered in India, in 
which 197 were killed and 1,598 wounded.3’7. There were most 
serious clashes of the kind in Calcutta where 44 were killed and 
584 wounded, and many temples and mosques destroyed.*8 Never 
in the past had the country known such an outburst of Hindu- 
Muslim strife. . 

'These were the years of the spread of reactionary religio-communal 
movements, such as the ‘tanzim va tablig’ (reconversion of heretics 
to Islam), ‘shoodhi’ (conversion to the Hindu belief of people who 
had formerly been converted to some other faith), *sangathan" (the 
movement to consolidate Hinduism and the organisation to protect 


34 India in 1926-27, p. 19. 
35 Statement Exhibiting ... India During the Year 1924-1925, p. 22. 
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Hindus during communal riots).39 

The: British press helped to inflame passions by publishing all 
cases of Hindus being converted to Islam and Muslims to Hinduism. 
All this provided favourable conditions for heightening the activities 
of religio-communal organisations like «the Muslin League and 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

What came to be known as the communal problem occupied an 
important place in Indian political life in those years. The reaction- 
ary leaders of the Muslim League demanded special privileges and 
concessions for Muslims in government offices and legislative 
bodies, on the ground that the Hindu majority encroached on their 
interests. The Hindu chauvinist of the Hindu Mahasabha defended 
the communal ‘interests and tights’ of the Hindus against the 
‘unfounded encroachments’ of the Muslims. The fact that the 
time was approaching for the revision of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, added to the already aggravated differences, 

The broad masses of Hindus and Muslims were not particularly 


involved in all these quarrels, But, as Jawaharlal Nehru 
stressed: «, j ; 


These narrow political demands benefiting at the most a small 
number of the upper middle classes, and often creating barriers 
in the way of national unity and progress, were cleverly made to 

` appear the demands of the masses of that particular religious 
group. Religious passion was hitched on to them in order to 
hide their barrenness.1? 


Muslim masses 


ereas, in other 
section of the popula- 


formed the poorer section of the population, wh 
parts, the Muslims were the wealthier 
tion. Thus the leaders of the religio-communal organisations 
Were able to use class contradictions to stir up religious 
antagonism. 

In December 192 
Calcutta. The chairman 


stand of the Hindus, who were the Muslims’ greatest enemy. He 


?? Statement Exhibiting ... India During the Year 1923- 1924, 
Exhibiting ... India During the Year 1924-1925, pp. 301-2. 
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called on the Muslims to take all steps to defend themselves. He 
stressed that the Muslims should never agree to common electoral 
constituencies with the Hindus. He showered praises on the British 
and maintained that assistance from Britain was essential to the 
prosperity of India. Resolutions were adopted on the rights of 
minorities, the retention of electoral constituencies on communal 
principles and others. 

The same aggressively provocative stand was adopted by the 
Hindu religio-communal organisation, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
which by this time had a considerable network of local organisations. 
it also became extremely active in preventing any amalgamation of 
the national forces in the struggle against colonial oppression. 
ín April 1925 a session of the Hindu Mahasabha was held in Calcutta 
which defined its aims as follows: to organise a Union of Hindus 
throughout the country, to assist all Hindu victims of communal 
riots, to reconvert to Hinduism people who had been forcibly, 
converted to Islam, to popularise the Hindi language, to promote 
the celebration of Hindu religious festivals, etc. With these aims 
in view, the session passed several resolutions, which, s the official 
veport for 1925-26 indicated, *were viewed by many sections of the 
Muslim community with alarm and anger." 

Hardayal Lal, a leader of the Hindu Mahasabha, published the 
following programme of militant Hinduism in the Lahore news- 
paper Pratap: 

I declare that the future of the Hindu race in Hindustan and the 

Punjab rests on the following four pillars: 

1. TheHindu community. 

2. Hindu supremacy. 

3. Conversion of Muslims to the Hindu faith. 

4. Subjugation of Afghanistan and the frontier districts and 
the conversion of their peoples to Hinduism. Until the Hindu 
nation fulfils these four tasks the safety of our children and 


grandchildren will always be in danger and the peaceful existence 
of the Hindu race impossible.!* 


Obviously, these activities of the Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha prevented consolidation of the national forces, weakened 
the struggle for national liberation and played into the hands of the 
British colonialists. 


31 Statement Exhibiting ... India During the Year 1925-1926, pp. 6-7. 
12 BR. Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay, 1941) p. 126. 
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The stand the National Congress adpoted towards the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was determined by its character. The Congress 
had never been a communal organisation, as the British often tried 
to assert, although the Hindus were always in the majority. It 
advocated Hindu-Muslim unity in the struggle against colonialism. 
Between 1918 and 1922, when the mass movement was withdrawn, 
the National Congress made every effort to mitigate the tension in 
Hindu-Muslim relations. It several times passed resolutions in 
favour of regulating relations between Hindus and Muslims. In 
November 1924 the Congress leadership and primarily Gandhi 
initiated the convening of a unity conference to find ways and means 
of ending Hindu-Muslim strife.4* In connection with the Hindu- 


Muslim riots in Kohat in September 1924 Gandhi declared a twenty- 
one-day fast. 


It should be emphasised, however, that Congress policy on this 
question was not always consistent and clear. The militant leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, who were also members of the Congress, 
could not fail to have some influence on the Congress. 

This was the situation in the political parties in India, especially 
in the National Congress—the main political party of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie—after the withdrawal of the mass anti- 
imperialist movement. An analysis of the situation leads to the 
conclusion that even after the withdrawal of the mass struggle in 
1918-22, the national bourgeoisie still continued to hold an anti- 
imperialist attitude, and there exist no grounds for suggesting that 
there was any split in the national bourgeoisie, or that a section of 
it had gone over to the imperialist camp although the national bour- 
geoisie even then was not homogeneous. Of course, the relative 
weakness of the economic positions of the bourgeoisie at that time 
and its inherent dual nature, typical also of the bourgeoisie of 
other colonial countries, could not fail to have its effect on its 
attitude to the anti-imperialist struggle. The bourgeoisie was afraid 
of mass popular action, because such action developed into class 
struggle. It was always inclined towards compromise with 
imperialism. The overwhelming majority of the national bourgeoi- 
sie at that time went no further than the demand for Dominion 
Status. The withdrawal of the mass movement between 1918 and 

1922 led to disorder in its Tanks, to the search for new forms and 
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methods for the anti-imperialist movement, and to a struggle to 
secure sway over the masses. But the national bourgeoisie could 
not and did not reject further struggles against colonialism which 
was holding back the development of India's productive forces and 
preventing the* development of capitalism in the country. 


CHAPTER VI 


Birth of the Communist Movement 


DURING the lull in the mass anti-imperialist movement profound 
changes took place in the Indian working class which was an impor- 
tant driving force of the struggles between 1918 and 1922. These 
changes were largely determined by the influence of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

Although the working class was a very small percentage of the 
whole population of India, which testified to the industrial back- 


wardness of the country, even during these years it played an impor- 
tant role in the political life in India. 


Strikes During the Lull in the Movement 


During the stormy years of the rise of t 
(1918-22) the working class had accumulated much experience of the 
class struggle. It believed in its own Strength and grew in class 


consciousness. (t recovered from the defeat of the mass movement 
more quickly than other sections of 


he liberation movement 


* The Indian Year-Book, 1941-1942, p. 516. 
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TABLE 1 
THE STRIKE MOVEMENT IN 1921-27 
FX Year S No. of strikes No. of workers No. of days lost. 
o involved 

(TNCS: 600,351 6,984,426 
1922 278 435,434 3,972,721 
1923 213 301,044 5,051,704 
1924 133 312,462 8,730,918 
1925 134 270,423 12,578,129 
1926 128 186,811 1,097,478 
1927 129 131,655 2,019,970 


Source : Industrial Labour in India, Geneva, 1938, p. 138. 


struggle the number of strikes and workers involved in them 
remained considerably more than during the prewar years. 

Although the number of strikes and the number of workers 
involved fell, the number of days lost in the individual years 
increased considerably. Thus, side by side with the tendency for 
the total number of strikes to fall, mainly because they were 
spontaneous, unorganised actions by the workers typical of the 
1918-22 period of revolutionary development, a new tendency 
began to be observed towards more stubborn, better organised 
strikes, which lasted for longer periods of time. This was all the 
more significant, because the leadership of the workers’ organisations 
in those years was as yet entirely in the hands of leaders who opposed 
the launching of the workers' strike struggles. ; 

In 1923 a big strike broke out in Ahmedabad. It spread to 56 
(out of 61) cotton textile mills and 45,000 workers were involved. 
The workers went on strike against a cut in wages. The strike 
continued for two months and ended in a partial victory for the 
workers.” 

The most important strike in 1924 was the general strike of the 
Bombay textile workers. 160,000 workers were involved in this 
strike which lasted for almost three months, during which 
8,000,000 days were lost. This strike also was called as a protest 


2 Ibid., p. 515. 
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against the attempt of the millowners to cut the workers’ wages.3 

In 1925 a general strike flared up again among the Bombay 
textile workers when 152,000 workers rose up against the wage cut. 
In the course of almost three months every Bombay textile mill was 
idle. The strike ended in victory for the workers. The same year 
a strike against dismissals was called on the North West Railway, 
and was supported by the workers of the Rawalpindi locomotive 
repair shops.* 

In 1926, 35,000 men on the Bengal Nagpur Railway went on 
strike against the dismissal of a trade union functionary; the 
strikers also demanded an increase in wages. During the strike 
there were clashes with the police. The workers demonstrated a 
growing desire for united action.5 

During the period of the revolutionary upsurge between 1918 and 
1922 and especially during the years that followed, the leading role 
of the Bombay proletariat and particularly the Bombay textile 
workers in the struggle of the working class of India bacame 
clearly apparent. In 1925, 51 per cent of the total number of strikes, 
65 per cent'of those involved and 90 per cent of the days lost were in 
Bombay Province. The general strike in 1925 of the Bombay 
textile workers alone caused a loss of approximately 11,000,000 
days. In 1926, 45 per cent of the strikes were in Bombay Province, 
in 1927, about 42 per cent. 

At the same time the more backward and oppressed sections of the 
working class, including those in the Indian States, began to show 
increased activity. In 1926, 11,000 textile Workers in the cotton 
mills in the State of Indore, as well as the textile workers in the 
State of Mysore, went on strike. Although the strikers had had 
no experience of either struggle or leadership of strikes, they were 
substantially successful. In Indore where the strike lasted nearly 
two months, the 14-hour working day was shortened, and in Mysore 
the workers won an increase in wages Itis especially character- 
istic that in Indore and Mysore a large number of strikers joined the 


S = Mukhtar, Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India (Bombay, 1935) 
pp. 37-8. 


* Ibid., pp. 39-41. 

* The All-India Trade Union Congress. Report of the 7th Session (Bombay, 
1927) p. 44. 

* Labour Gazette, April 1926. 

7 Mukhtar, *op. cit., p. 40. 

5 AITUC, op. cils p. 43. 
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labour unions set up during the strikes. 

The working class became more organised during these years. 
By the end of 1926 there were about 200 trade unions in India with 
360 local branches uniting more than 300,000 members.” True, 
the trade unions formed'during these years were mainly of office 
employees: post and telegraph workers, clerks, etc. In 1925 of the 
167 Indian trade unions given in the Directory of Trade Unions 
published in the same year, over 70 were for the office employees of 
various government and semi-government institutions.1o 

During those years there were very few members of trade unions 
among the workers, including the mill and factory workers. In 
1926 only 3 per cent of the metal workers (10,000), 0.2 per cent of the 
miners (700), 1.3 per cent of the jute workers (4,000) were trade 
union members. Among the factory and mill workers the textile 
workers were the better organised, more than 10 per cent being 
members of trade unions. 

The Bombay proletariat grew organisationally at a very rapid 
speed. In December 1925 there were 38 trade unions in Bombay 
Province, uniting a total of 49,000 workers. A year later there 
were 56 trade unions uniting 74,000 workers. , 

According to their character, the Indian trade unions at that time 
fell into three main categories. 

Many trade unions were organised industry-wise . These united 
all the workers of a given enterprise or a given branch of industry, 
and already predominated in the Indian trade union movement 
at that time. A large part of the trade unions of the railwaymen, 
textile workers, miners, metal workers, etc., were also organised on 
the industrial principle. 

Some centres organised trade unions on a territorial basis, 
uniting workers engaged in various industries. Unions of this kind 
were widespread in India in the early stages of the development of 
the trade union movement, when there was as yet no need to form 
in one or other centre trade unions according to separate branches 
ofindustry. Examples of this sort of trade unions were the Union 
of Howrah Workers, the Workers’ Association of Chittagong and 


many others. 
? V. Balabushevich, L. Geller, H. Eidus, Workers’ Organisations of the Orient, 


Moscow, 1927) p. 62. à 
i 10 R.R. Bakhal, Directory of Trade Unions (Bombay, 1925) p. 1. 


11 Calculations based on facts in ibid. 
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Shop trade unions functioned in a number of towns. The 
clearest example of labour organisations of this kind were the 
unions in Gandhi's Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. This 
organisation was a sort of federation which consisted of five shop 
unions, including the spinners’ union, the weavers’ union, etc. 
Obviously the guild union system prevented unity of workers and 
held back the development of the workers’ class consciousness. 
This type of trade union may also include certain workers’ organisa- 
tions the character of whose activities was influenced in some way 
or other by their profession or by their castes engaged in similar 
work (the shop trade unions of road-sweepers and others). 

Side by side with the growth of the trade union movement, the 
All-India Trade Union Congress gradually gained in strength. In 
1926 the Congress already united 57 trade unions with a total 
membership of 125,000.12 

The growth of the trade unions and the development of the labour 
movement compelled the Indian government in 1926 to publish 
the Trade Unions Act, the main purpose of which was to establish 
government control over India's growing trade union movement. 

In spite of the fact that the Indian trade union movement had 
taken a big step forward after the revolutionary upsurge between 
1918 and 1922, it still suffered from many serious Shortcomings. 
First of all, the majority of trade unions had very few members. 
The biggest trade unions in those years were the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association (14,000 workers), the Bombay Seamen's Union 
(12,000) and a few railway unions with a membership from 5 to 
10,000 or even more (for instance, the union of the North-West 
Railways) But unions of this kind 
membership of the majorit 
exceed a few hundred. 


In addition, the leadership both ofthe individual trade unions and 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress was reformist; these leaders 
did everything to prevent the trade unions from becoming organs of 
s class struggle, and to turn them into organs of class collabora- 

ion. 

The annual report of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
for 1924 carried the following statement clearly illustrating the 
attitude of the union leaders towards the strikes: 


?* AITUG, op. cit., p. 42. 


were an exception. The 
y of the labour organisations did not 
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Tn fact, what does the work of the union in the mills amount to? 
It is nothing other than representation of just grievances, agitation 
for the provision of welfare work of the most elementary type, 
prevention of strikes and submission to arbitration of all points 
in difference, 

In this the millowners have everything to gain. Can we not, 
therefore, count on getting from them all sorts of facilities for the 
development of the union 28 


That this attitude was typical not only of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association is quite convincingly shown by the speech of 
Rai Sahib Chandrika Prasad, the chairman of the 7th session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress held in March 1927. He said: 

As a rule we do not adhere to the use of strikes as a means of 
satisfying the demands of the workers. We strive to solve all 
disputes between employers and workers by negotiation, 
arbitration and through conciliatory bodies—there has been no 
occasion up till now for the All-India Trade Union Congress to 
call a strike of any kind. 


It is also worth noting that at this period the labour movement 
could not fail to be affected by communal and caste prejudices, 
since considerable sections of workers were not yet free from 
them. 

The journal Indian Labour Review, at that time published by the 
reformist leaders of the Indian trade union movement, said that it 
would probably be news to Western trade union officials to learn 
that many Indian trade unions had their own little private temples 
and that a considerable section of the trade union membership— 
the Hindus—never adopted any important decision without first 
performing some form of religious ceremony. In exactly the samé 
way, prayers of thanksgiving accompany eacli victory of the workers 
and every improvement of their living conditions etc. B fie 

Even machines and tools are annually consecrated at Ceremonies 
of various kinds. 

However, the objective course of events and the logic of the 
development of the class struggle invariably led to the workers 
overcoming all obstacles, more actively rallying their forces and 
intensifying the struggle to improve their conditions. 


13 Annual Report of the A Alunedabad Textile Labour Association, (Ahmedabad, 


1925) p. 24. : 
1 AITUC, op. cit, p. 36. 
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British Reformists Versus the National Congress 


The revolutionary activity of the workers showed the British 
imperialists and the Indian propertied classes that the working class 
represented the most active force in the struggle for independence and 
democracy, and that it was precisely the struggle of the workers 
that would have a revolutionising influence on the broad masses of 
the peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie. It is therefore not 
Surprising, that beginning with the revolutionary upheaval of 
1918-22 both the imperialists (through the British Labour leaders) 
and the Indian bourgeoisie bagan to make every effort to get 


control of the young labour movement and to subordinate it to 
their influence. 


Obviously, in their attempt to control the labour movement the 
British imperialists and the Indian bourgeoisie pursued different 
aims. The colonialists sought primarily to keep the working class out 
of the anti-imperialist struggle and to ensure that the Indian labour 
movement would not ‘harm’ British monopolist interests, The 
Indian bourgeoisie, on the other hand, wanted to draw the working 
class into the national liberation movement and in this respect it 
played a positive role. Butat the same time the Indian bourgeoisie 
aimed at bringing the working class completely under its influence 
and at preventing the workers from developing the cl 
"Thus, the policies of the British imperialists and the I 
geoisie in regard to the labour movement in 
though both were interested in preventi 
struggle and the conversion of the wor 
political force. 


ass struggle, 
ndian bour- 
no way coincided, even 
ng a sharpening of the class 
king class into an independent 


During the years in question the leaders of the British Labour 


Party and the General Council of the British Trades Unions extended 
their activities in India. Between 


visited by Oswald Mosely, 
Party (subsequently leader of the British fascists); 


Party; the Labour Party members Thorner, 
Rutherford; Tom Shaw, 


of Textile Workers; Peth 
ment and many others. 


Johnston, Saim and 
chairman of the International Federation 


ick Lawrence, a Labour member of Parlia- 


The British Labour leaders wanted the Indi 


an Trade Unions to 
join the reformist Amsterdam International 


and the reformist 
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international trade union associations, as well as to organise an 
Indian Labour Party on the model of the British Labour Party. 

It has to be admitted that the British Labour leaders were to some 
extent successful. By 1927 the All-India Federation of Railwaymen, 
the Calcutta and Bengal Seamen’s Unions had been drawn into the 
Amsterdam International and its trade union associations. 

Of course, the question of these trade union orgainsations becom- 
ing affiliated to the Amsterdam International was not decided by 
the working masses but by the reformist leaders. The rank-and- 
file trade union members were sceptical of the labour leaders’ 
promises and criticised British Labour Party policy on India at their 
meetings. They still remembered the law proclaiminga state of 
emergency in Bengal which the MacDonald Government had 
sanctioned in 1924 and which led to the arrest of numerous revolu- 
tionaries in the province. 

As for organising a reformist workers’ party in India along the 
lines of the British Labour Party, the necessary social and economic 
premises did not exist. The Indian proletariat was one of the most 
suppressed and exploited sections of the international working 
class. India had no solid labour aristocracy, which is always the 
mainstay of reformism; there were no strong reformist trade 
unions, and without them it is difficult to imagine the existence of 
a reformist workers’ party. 

This, of course, does not at all signify that there was no basis in 
general for reformism in India. It will be shown later that national 
reformism had become deeply rooted in the Indian working class 
movement, having been largely pro...oted by its colonial status, on 
the one hand, and the special features of the formation and the 
structure of the working class, on the other. 

It is characteristic that the leadership of the National Congress 
did not support the organisation in India of an independent 
workers’ party under the aegis of the British Labour leaders. In 
his address to the 7th session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
in March 1927 the national reformist Rai Sahib Chandrika Prasad 
declared outright that as the majority of the Indian workers had no 
right to send their representatives to the legislatures, it was useless 
to speak of establishing a workers’ party in India. Already at 
that time the bourgeoisie was trying to subordinate the labour 


15 Ibid., p. 38. 
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movement to the National Congress, and it must be said that many 
factors favoured their efforts. 

It is a fact that in every capitalist society the proletariat which is 
bound by a thousand temporary ties to the petty bourgeoisie passed 
through a period of more or less proionged ideological and 
political subordination to the bourgeoisie during the formative 
period of the workers’ parties. This is common to all capitalist 
countries and assumed different forms in different countries, depend- 
ing on the special historical and economic characteristics. 

' In backward countries the threads which link the working class 
with the petty bourgeoisie—the ruined craftsmen, small landed 
proprietors and landless peasantry—are stronger than in the indus- 
trially developed capitalist countries. The durability of these ties 
in India was also determined by the special characteristics of its 
social life, namely, the caste system, large patriarchal families, etc. 
All this could not fail to retard the development of class conscious- 
ness among the workers and to facilitate the penetration into the 
lahour movement of bourgeois ideology, national reformism in 
particular. ' 

The fact that the Indian bourgeoisie was anti-imperialist and 
Stood at the head of the national liberation movement, although at 
that time it did not go beyond the demand for Dominion Status 
and did its utmost to restrict the struggle to non-violent methods, 
helped it to influence the working class ideologically, 

At the same time, the fact should not 
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.It is known that prior to the First World War the National 
Congress was not a mass organisation. , Its leaders were Liberals 
or the Moderates who expressed the interests of the upper section 
of the bourgeoisie and those landlords who wished to see India 
develop on bourgeois linés. Their aim was not to liquidate British 
rule in India, they had no desire to rely on the masses, were far 
removed from them and, generally speaking, did no more than 
criticise colonial rule. But even this, in the conditions in India of 
that time, helped to awaken national consciousness and had a 
progressive significance. True, by the end of the 19th century a 
democratic trend took shape in the Indian national movement. 
Its representatives, led by Tilak, were the first to advocate decisive 
struggle against the colonial rule and to take steps to bring the 
masses into the anti-imperialist struggle. It is known that during 
the 1905-08 period of the rise of the national liberation movement, 
several political strikes and workers’ demonstrations were carried 
out with the direct participation of Tilak's followers. In the main, 
however, the leaders of the Congress still retained their former 
attitude. ^ > 

The situation changed radically in the 1918-22 period of the 
revolutionary upsurge, when the working class was the most 
important driving force in the national movement. The leaders of 
the National Congress, which had now become a mass organisation 
did everything in their power to gain control of the trade unions 
which had sprung up all over the country and to impose their 
influence on the labour movement. Their task was made easier 
because there was as yet no communist party in India and, therefore, 
no force capable of resisting the bourgeoisie. 

In 1919 Motilal Nehru, as chairman of the 34th session of the 
National Congress, was compelled probably for the first time in the 
history of the Congress to declare that the living conditions of the 
workers and peasants required to be improved. He said that it was 
desirable that they should have the right to vote.1s 

- The 35th session of the National Congress held in Nagpur in 
1920 passed a special resolution on the need to organise the workers. 
At the 37th session of the Congress held in Gaya in 1922 C. R. Das 
spoke with ill-concealed alarm about the increased activity of the 
workers and sharply criticised the people who thought it un- 
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necessary to build trade unions and sufficient merely to draw the 
workers into the National Congress. He insistently demanded that 
the Congress pay urgent attention to the labour problem. He said: 


We have delayed the matter already too long. If the Congress 
fails to do its duty, you may expect to find organisations set up 
in the country by labourers and peasants detached from you, 
dissociated from the cause of Swaraj, which will inevitably bring 
within the arena of the peaceful revolution class struggles and 
the war of special interests. If the object of the Congress be to 
avoid that disgraceful issue let us take labour and the peasantry 
in hand and let us organise them both from the point of view of 
their own special interests and also from the point of view of the 
higher ideal which demands satisfaction of their special interests 
and the devotion of such interests to the cause of Swaraj.1? 


Thus, C. R. Das clearly outlined the principles which, to his mind, 
should form the basis of the National Congress's attitude towards 
the labour problem. In the main these principles amounted to 
bringing the working masses into the national movement under the 
leadership of the Congress, and, at the same time, terminating the 
class struggle of the workers on the pretext that it was necessary to 
Struggle for national interests, i.e., for Swaraj. 

Itis from this angle that the "labour problem’ began to occupy an 
increasingly prominent position on the work of the National Congress 
and at its annual sessions. The 40th session of the Congress which 
i ember 1925 included in its constructive 
programme an item on the Organisation of industrial 
tural workers and indicated 
employers and workers,18 


In 1927 the All-India Congress Committee invited the Working 
Committee to appoint special propag 


movement. The Congress membe: 
Swaraj Party, became increasingly 
gain control of both individual u 


rs, including members of the 
persistent in their attempts to 
nions and the All-India Trade 
Y Ibid., p. 601. 

18 Ibid., p. $08. 
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Union Congress. In actual fact, even before 1927 the trade union 
movement, including the All-India Trade Union Congress, was 
mainly in the hands of the national reformist leaders. It is typical 


"that already at the 4th session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 


in 1924, it Was C. R. Das, the leader of the Swaraj Party, who 
presided and delivered the welcome address. 

Thus, from its inception the Indian labour movement was the 
object of considerable activity on the part of the British reformists 
and the Indian bourgeoisie, both of whom were striving to penetrate 
into the Indian labour organisations and influence them. It should 
be added that many factors favoured their efforts. 

The Indian working class was still young and inexperienced 
in class struggle. The manufacturing industry bagan to play some 
role only in the eighties and nineties of last century. Because of the 
specific conditions of Indian social life and of the feudal survivals 
in the villages, the working class was enmeshed in all kinds of super- 
stitions which largely hampered its class consciousness, and 
prevented it from becoming active. 

Before the October Revolution in Russia there was no ideology 
in the labour movement of India capable of counteracting the 
spread of bourgeois influence among the workers. It was only 
after the October Revolution that Marxism became known. Earlier 
there had been no organised democratic trend in ideology and 
social life in India devoting serious attention to the class interests 
of the workers. 

It was therefore natural that the Indian bourgeoisie and British 
reformists should try to influence the Indian labour movement. 
And whereas the British reformists, acting on behalf of imperialism, 
failed to achieve serious results, the national reformists, reflecting 
the interests of the national bourgeoisie, successfully consolidated 
their positions in the labour movement. The fact that the Indian 
bourgeoisie penetrated into the labour movement before the forma- 
tion of the communist party left its mark on the entire subsequent 
development of the movement. 

Nor can the following circumstance be disregarded. When the 
working class was only taking the first steps towards organising its 
forces, the bourgeoisie already had a wide network of their own 
class organisations, i.e., various types of employers’ unions, 
associations, “etc. By the end of the 19th century it had its 
own political party, the National Congress, which, due to the 
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specific conditions in India, was also the national political organi- 
sation which opposed imperialism. 

_ All these features of the labour movement during the first stages 
of its development made it possible for the reformists to have a 
virtual monopoly in it and greatly hindered the political development 
of the working class and its conversion into an independent 
political force. 

While the British reformists did their best to direct the class 
struggle of the Indian working class into reformist channels the 
international revolutionary movement of the working class based 
on proletarian internationalism, fully supported the ideological 
and organisational development of the Indian proletariat. The 
Communist International, the Red Trade Union International 
and the Minority Movement (the Left-wing of the British trade 
unions) all gave real assistance to the Indian labour movement. 
The Minority Movement sent some of its most prominent leaders 
(George Allison and others) to help the Indian workers organise 
their trade unions. It is characteristic that while the British 
reformists in India had the full support of the colonial authorities, 
the Left-wing leaders of the British trade union movement had 
suffered stern repression. 


The Beginnings 


A clear indication of the changes which had laken place in the 
Indian labour movement as a result of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and the rise of the revolutionary movement between 
1918 and 1922 was the introduction of Marxist ideology. 

. Marxism became widely known and began to spread in India, 
as. in China, only after the October Revolution. Prior to this there 
was actually no social trend in India which in any way approximated 
to Marxism. The British colonialists saw to it that no revolutionary 
ideas infiltrated into India. Under British rule India was isolated 
from the outside world. In this respect it was in an even more 
unfavourable Position than China. 

_ Of course, even before the October Revolution there were active 
fighters against British colonial rule in India. This is seen in the 
work of the democratic patriots headed by Tilak, the broad develop- 
ment of the movement of the petty bourgeois nationalist-terrorists, 
the activity of the *Ghadr organisation founded in 1913 by Indian 
emigrants in America, among whom were several people with 
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democratic leanings. However, it was only after the October 
Revolution that the more consistent fighters from the national 
liberation movement, began to be intefested in Marxism. 

True, in 1912 K. Ramakrishna Pillai, a radical journalist of 
Trivandrum (Travancore), and editor of the newspaper Swadesh- 
abhimani published a biography of Karl Marx?? in the Malayalam 
language. But although this was a pointer, it was not enough to 
suggest that Marxism was known at all well in India at that time. 

The broad scale of the labour movement in the 1918-22 period 
offered favourable soil for the spread of Marxist theory in India. 

Of further great assistance in this respect were Soviet government's 
achievements in building a new life especially in the former colonial 
areas of Tzarist Russia where the peoples were granted the right 
to self-determination and were successfully developing their own 
economy and culture within the fraternal family of Soviet peoples. 

Communist groups began to be formed in Indian industrial centres 
and towns. By 1923 there were groups in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Kanpur and Lahore?! They were as yet few in number, 
and in most cases, there was no coordination in their work, but 
they meant that the ideas of Marx and Lenin, were spreading 
throughout the country. 

The leftist Bengali daily Navyug (New Age) under the editorship 
of Muzaffar Ahmad —a founder-member of cer—and Kazi Nazrul 
Islam—one of the founders of the Labour Swaraj Party, Bengal— 
giving more news of workers and peasants since 1920, made some 
spade work for the subsequent peasants' and workers movement. 
In the inception and growth of the Calcutta group of Marxists it 
must be recognised that Muzaffar Ahmad played a pioneering role. 

Speaking of the Bombay group of Marxists, Sripad Amrit 
Dange's—another founder-member of cPr—name must be men- 
tioned first. After participating in students' and non-cooperation 
movements, Dange wrote a book Gandhi versus Lenin in 1921 
expressing his views on Gandhism. In 1922, Dange brought out an 
English weekly called Socialist. No journal of this name had been 
ever brought out before. The Socialist was responsible for drawing 
young intellectuals towards communist thought. Among them, 


incidentally, was S.V. Ghate—another founder-member of CPI. 


20 E, M.S. Namboodripad, The National Question in Kerala (Bombay, 1952), 
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It must be noted that from as early as 1922 Communist Manifesto 
by Marx and Engels and other Marxist literature were being read 
by progressive intellectuals in Bombay (New Age Monthly, April, 
1958). 

The monthly /nquilab in Urdu from Lahore edited by Ghulam 
Hussain—a lecturer in economics and subsequently secretary of 
North Western Railway Workers’ Union—began propagating 
Marxist thought in Lahore and surrounding areas. 

In 1922 Malayapuram Singaravelu Chettiar, a lawyer of Madras 
proclaimed himself a communist. He participated in workers’ 
struggles and suffered imprisonment for them. 

Communist party groups were formed abroad as well. As a 
result of the movement called Hijrat (meaning to go away leaving 
one’s country to save oneself from oppression) many Muslims 
left Sind and the Punjab for Afghanistan. Some of them crossing 
Hindukush reached Soviet Union. They formed the Communist 
Party of India. Many of them went back to their land. Some of 
them on crossing over to India were arrested at the border and 
kept in Peshawar Jail. In 1923 they were sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment. This was known as the Peshawar Con- 
spiracy Case. 

Besides Moscow a communist party group was also formed by 
Indian emigrants in Germany. M.N. Roy was a leading partici- 
pant in the formation of party groups in Moscow as well as in 
Germany. After expulsion from Communist International he left 
communist movement altogether and later founded what was called 
‘Radical Humanist Movement’. 

The penetration into India of Marxism and the creation of the 
first communist groups were most important for the political life 
of the country; a new force had appeared, which called for more 
active struggle against colonial oppression on behalf of the workers” 
class interests. 

In the place of the Congress demand for Dominion Status as the 
final goal of the national liberation movement the communists 
resolutely advanced the demand for complete national independence, 
calling on the people to join in an active, uncompromising struggle 
for independence and democracy. They were the first in India to 
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that the working class in the shape of its advance-guard had entered 
the political arena as an independent force, and this could not fail 
to influence the later development of the national liberation move- 
ment. Of enormous importance for the Indian communists was 
the resolution^on national and colonial questions adopted by the 
Second Congress of the Communist International passed with the 
closest participation of V.I. Lenin. Other Comintern documents 
of a general or special character also dealt with the problems of 
the Indian national liberation movement. 

The British imperialists regarded emerging communist move- 
ment as a real danger, and resolved to crush it before it became 
strong. By the beginning of 1924, the colonial authorities had 
already staged the so-called Kanpur Conspiracy Case also known 
in the press of the period as the ‘Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy 
Case’. Several Indian communists were arrested and prosecuted on 
a charge of ‘conspiracy against the King Emperor, aimed at depri- 
ving him of sovereignty on British India by violent revolution'.?? 
Of the four persons arrested and brought before the court in the 
Kanpur trial, two—Muzaffar Ahmad and Dange—are sat present 
leaders of the Communist Party of India. 

The trial revealed that there existed no grounds at all for the 
indictment. In effect the communists were brought before the 
court for merely adhering to Marxist views and trying to build 
communist groups in India. Yet the court sentenced all the accused 
to four years of rigorous imprisonment.?? 

This first anti-communist trial contrary to the intentions of its 
organisers played no small part in the spread of revolutionary ideas 
among fairly wide circles of the working class and intelligentsia. 
It focussed their attention on the questions of socialism and 
communism, interest in which was naturally very great after the 
victory of the October Revolution in Russia. 

Significant was the fact that soon after the sentences were pro- 
nounced an Indian Communists’ Defence Committee was formed in 
Bombay. lt published an appeal to the Indian public and the 
Communist Party of Great Britain to open a fund for the purpose 
of fighting to get the sentences annulled in the Court of Appeals and 
recognition of the right for Indians to form a communist party.?* 


22 Thid, 23 April 1924. 
23 Thid, 21 May 1924. 
24 Jpid., 21 June 1924. 
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On the initiative of one Satyabhakta—who took a lot of interest in 


attended the conference. Satyabhakta’s ideas of calling the party 
a special type of Indian Communist Party and not affiliating it to the 
Third Communist International did not carry any wieght at the 


Thus in this conference a Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of India was constituted for the first time in 1926. S.V. 
Ghate was one among the two Joint Secretaries elected at the 
conference. In 1927 when the other Joint Secretary left the Party, 
Ghate became the General Secretary, a post he held till 1929. 
Subsequently he was again elected the General Secretary. 

The cPr office was located in Bombay. In 1926 a manifesto was 
issued in the name of the cpr against Hindu-Muslim riots and for 
communal unity (New Age, Monthly, April 1958) Since 
1927 May Day, October revolution day and Lenin day were observed 
iti different parts of India by the party. In 1927 and 1928 all-India 
conferences of the party were held (New Age, Monthly, April 
1958). 

The open way in which the Kanpur Conference (1926) was held, 
had its serious weakness. As such the party was handicapped a lot 
in establishing firm connections with the masses, The strong 
influence of the petty bourgeois national elements in the party also 
had its drawbacks in the ideological development and in spreading 
the influence of the party. 

Nevertheless, the party’s formation at the Kanpur conference, 
marked a stage in the communist movement in India which in 
spite of all the obstacles and enormous difficulties continued to grow 
stronger, 


Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties 


The workers’ and peasants’ parties were of considerable impor- 
tance in the history of the Indian revolutionary movement. From 
1926 onwards they began to appear in a number of provinces. The 
situation in India at that time helped them to gain influence 
especially in the initial Stages. 

AS already mentioned, t 
leadership to call off the Civil disobedience c; 
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dissatisfaction among the broad masses including the rank and file 
Congressmen. Many of them, together with people who supported 
the Congress began to search for other methods and organisational 
forms of struggle against foreign rule. Part of the dissatisfied petty 
bourgeois youth abandoned the Congress altogether and joined 
terrorist organisations, these becoming particularly Wd in 
Bengal. 

In the anti-imperialist movement were some active fighters whose 
political views had been influenced by Marxist ideology. Illegal 
communist groups had played an important part in this respect. 
These militants had not overlooked the lessons of the 1918-22 
movement. They understood that the working class and peasantry 
were the principal and decisive force in the struggle for national 
liberation. From this it was only a step to the idea of setting up 
workers’ and peasants’ parties as mass political organisations which 
would be the embodiment of the bloc between the working class, 
peasantry and urban petty bourgeoisie. 

Actually the founders and active members in these parties were 
the communists. The urge to work on these lines arose from tlie 
failure of using the legal communist party as a mass anti- Amperalisi 
organisation. 

During 1926-28 period the communists helped to organise four 
workers’ ‘and peasant's parties: in Bombay Province, Bengal, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. The most active were the 
Bombay and Bengal parties. 

The first worker’s and peasant’s party appeared in 1926 in 
Bengal. It was organised on the basis of the former Labour Swaraj 
Party which had been working with the National Congress since 
its inception in November 1925.°6 It reflected the growing dissatis- 
faction of the broad masses with the policy of the National 
Congress leaders, and in the declaration published at its inception 
the Labour Swaraj Party declared that since all other means of 
attaining independence had proved fruitless, it would strive to 
achieve Swaraj and the country’s salvation by organising the workers 
and peasants, since they constituted 80 per cent of the population 
and could wrest freedom from the propertied classes with their 


25 4 Call to Action (Calcutta, 1928) p. 50. 
20 Prior to the formation of the Labour Swaraj Party, there was a Peasants 
and Workers’ Party in Mymensingh. It Jater became a branch of the Bengal 


Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. 
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own forces and in their own interests.27 

In February a conference of the peasants was held at Krishna- 
nagar (Nadia) where the Labour Swaraj Party was changed into 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party. The word ‘peasants’ came before 
‘workers’ because of the Preponderance of peasants at the confer- 
ence. But in a subsequent conference it was re-named Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party. 

It had no strong ties with the workers and was unable to organise 
such large revolutionary trade unions in Bengal as the Workers' 
and Peasants’ Party in Bombay could. In Bengal the Association 
of Bengal Jute Workers, the Union of Bengal Glass Workers, the 
Bengal Sweepers’ Union, the Union of Dacca Textile Workers 
and a number of other workers’ organisations, all accepted the 
leadership of the Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. The 
party tried to organise branches in rural districts as well and it had 
closer contacts than other similar parties with the representatives 
of the Left-wing bourgeois nationalists. 

The party published its own magazine in the Bengali language, 
the Ganavanee which began appearing in Calcutta on 12 August 
1926. Its editor was Muzaffar Ahmad. 

The second conference of the Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Partywas held in February 1927, and adopted the party's immediate 
and ultimate aims. 


Peasants’ Party met this necessity. It stressed that the chief aim of the 
s the establishment of a Federal 
Republic, where the means of production, distribution and 
exchange would be in the hands of the People and used in the 
interests of Society. 

The programme further advanced a number of immediate poli- 


tical, economic and social measures to improve the conditions of the 
working people. 


€r parties in India. 
27 Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Bengal, Report o, ve Committee 
1 5 7 7 
. (Calcutta, `. Igi ort of the Executi e Committ. 
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Criticising the National Congress for ignoring the interests of the 
working people, the programme pointed ont that the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party would work to get the National Congress devote its 
attention to the demands of the working class, the peasantry and the 
lower sections of the middle class. 

Thus, in spite of all its vagueness the programme put forward the 
task of fighting for complete independence, and proceeded from 
necessity of uniting for this purpose the working class, the peasantry 
and the urban petty bourgeoisie. The programme did not set the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party in opposition to the National 
Congress, but, at the same time, did not clearly define its attitude to 
the National Congress. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Party in Bombay was founded in 
March 1927 with S.S. Mirajkar as its Secretary, on the basis of a 
Congress labour group which had existed there since 1925. The 
party published its own organ, the Kranti, a weekly in the Marathi 
language. This party had a fairly strong workers’ section and it is 
natural that the communists had the greatest influence in it. 

The Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ Party launched its activities 
by publishing the comprehensive resolution which, it had already 
put forward at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in 
May 1927.28 The resolution expressed the Party’s point of view on 
the current tasks of the national liberation movement. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary: 

a) The National Congress and its leaders as at present con- 
stituted represent the interests of the Indian propertied 
classes. The bulk of the Indian population are not in 
sympathy with the work of the Congress. 

b) In the interests of the overwhelming majority of the people 
it is necessary to liberate the Congress from the ‘fetters of 
class interests’ and to set before it the task of winning 
national liberation. The achievement of this aim will be 
the first step on the road to complete liberation of the 
masses from exploitation and oppression. 

c) The aim of the National Congress should be complete 
national independence and the establishment of Swaraj 
based on universal suffrage. 

d) The Congress should affirm that ‘civil disobedience’ and 


> 


28 Bombay Chronicle, 18, 20 May 1927. 
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‘direct action’ are the only effective weapons with which 
the Indian people will put an end to their state of subjugation. 

€) ‘Direct action’ and ‘civil disobedience’ can be successfully 
used only if there is a general broad awakening of the 
masses. t 

f) To ensure the earliest awakening of the masses, the Congress 
should immediately adopt a programme of action aimed at 
improving the conditions of the working people. 

The resolution also contained the Congress programme of action 
in relation to the peasantry and working class. 

The resolution shows that on some problems of the national 
liberation movement the Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 
adopted a more definite stand than the Bengal Peasants’ and Workers” 
Party. Its attitude towards the National Congress was also more 
clearly defined. It considered that its aim was not to set itself in 
opposition to the Congress but to make it more democratic and 
transform it into an all-India organ of struggle for independence. 

At the same time it must be noted that it demanded that the 
Congress adopt a programme which answered the interests of the 
working masses, and yet it did not put forward in its resolution the 
demand for the abolition of private landownership by the big 
landlords. 

But in spite of the vagueness of several propositions 
resolution and the fact that many problems of 
overlooked, the fact that it was published 
sessions of the All-India Congress Committe 
step towards the unification of the democ: 

Gradually communist influence incr 
and Peasants’ Party and this left its mark on the character of its 
subsequent work. The party led a number of large economic and 
political demonstrations of the working class. In Bombay and a 
number of towns in Bombay Province it helped to organise 
revolutionary trade unions, including the *Girni Kamgar'—the 
big Union of Bombay Textile Workers, well-known in India and 
abroad. For many years, it was the leading trade union of India's 
revolutionary workers. These unions and the Workers? and 


Peasants’ Party led the heroic class battles of the Bombay workers. 
In the Punjab the Workers’ and Peasants’ Pa: 


in the 
importance were 
and discussed at the 


e marked an important 
ratic forces. 


eased in the Bombay Workers? 


ore workers and 
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peasants. In 1926 it began to publish a monthly magazine Kirti 
edited by Sohan Singh Josh, in the Punjabi language. The Lahore 
group worked primarily among the youth, railwaymen and textile 
workers of Dhariwal. It had its own weekly paper published in 
Urdu—the Méhnatkash—but it lasted for only six months. In 
1927 the Amritsar and Lahore groups united to form the Punjab 
Kirti-Kisan Party. The Kirti became the party organ and was 
published in Urdu and Punjabi. During these years the Punjab 
Kirti-Kisan Party also had its own weekly publication in Urdu, 
the Mazdoor Kisan. 

Former members of the Ghadr party did a great deal in helping to 
found the Punjab Kirti-Kisan Party. 

Ata date later than in the provinces already mentioned a Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party was formed in the United Provinces, with 
Puran Chandra Joshi as the Secretary. 

The organisational principes of the workers’ and peasants’ 
parties were not always the same. The Bombay Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party was based on individual membership and consisted 
of only a few hundred members, although the party's influetice 
already referred to, was considerable. The Bengal Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party was based on both individual membership and 
group affiliations. A number of peasant unions and trade unions 
were affiliated as groups to the party. In 1928 the Bengal 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party had 125 individual members and 
a considerable number of group affiliations representing approxi- 
mately 10,000 working people.*® 

In the conditions prevailing in India at that period, it was of the 
utmost importance to have active workers’ and peasants’ parties 
organised. The slogan of struggle for real independence, one 
of the basic programme slogans of the workers’ and peasants’ 
parties, began to win more and more recognition among the broad 
masses both outside and inside the Congress, and this was the 
tremendous service rendered by the Indian communists and the 
workers’ and peasants’ parties. The workers’ and peasants’ parties 
organised the masses in their active struggle against imperialism 
and in the fight for the class demands of the working class and 
peasantry. All this had its effect on the development of the 
national liberation movement. 


29 Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Bengal, Report of the Execytive Committee 
1927-1928, p. 3. 
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Of course, the workers’ and peasants’ parties were very largely 
influenced by national reformism. It should be remembered that 


result was that in the workers’ and peasants’ parties there 
was naturally no consistent working class or communist party 
leadership. This finally led to the workers’ and peasants’ parties, 
which had played an important role in launching the revolutionary 
movement, becoming, in effect, and at a definite stage a hindrance to 
the further development of the working class movement. 
Nevertheless, the work of the workers’ and peasants’ parties at 
this period was most important for later development of the national 
liberation movement, and in strengthening the Positions of the 
working péople and increasing their role in the movement. 
Incidentally it must be mentioned that in December of 1928, an 
all-India conference of the various workers? and peasants’ parties was 
held in Calcutta presided over by Sohan Singh Josh and in this 
conference the All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party was formed. 


CHAPTER VII 


Simon Commission and New Tide of Struggle 


THE deep changes which occurred in the Indian political situation 
during the period of lull in the struggle of the masses made them- 
selves felt in 1927, when the masses began to move again. 

The year 1927 was a turning point in the history of the Indian 
labour movement. Several strikes occurred in which the workers 
displayed unprecedented militancy and solidarity. Examples were 
the strikes at the Massey oil fields and iron works in Madras, at 
Several textile mills in Bombay, on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
to mention a few. The largest of them was that on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where 8,000 men at the Gorakhpur workshops 
downed tools for higher wages, against dismissals and for an end to 
the insulting behaviour of British officials towards the workers. 
The stoppage soon turned into a general strike involving about 
40,000 railwaymen. i 

The awakening of the working class was in no small measure 
furthered by the advent of revolutionary elements—communists, 
members of workers’ and peasants’ parties, and Left-wing trade 
unionists—to positions of influence in the trade union movement. 
Unions under their leadership organised and conducted a number 
of strikes. Though their weight in the movement was still rather 
small and reformists dominated most unions, the emergence of 
Left-wing leaders in several unions was a new development in the 
labour movement. And before long it was instrumental in strengthen- 
ing the role of the working class in the anti-imperialist movement and 
activising the workers’ fight for economic demands. 

The peasants too began to see the need for organisation. Here 
and there the first peasant unions, the Kisan Sabhas, had sprung 
up. They were chiefly led by Congressmen. But in some 
provinces like Bengal and Punjab, communists and members of 
workers’ and peasants’ parties became active in the villages. The 
peasant movement was not widespread at that time. However, 
in some localities the peasants began to fight for their demands. - 
Towards the clóse of 1927 workers and peasants acting jointly in 
Bombay Province had forced the British authorities temporarily 
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to suspend the draft Minimum Land Holdings Act which favoured 
strengthening the prosperous estates at the expense of the poor 
peasants. The peasants came out against the landlords also in 
other parts of the country. 


There were marked changes also among the youth. They were 
discontented with the policy of the Congress leadership and called 
for active struggle against colonial rule. Describing the mood of the 
youth at that time, Subhas Chandra Bose wrote: 


The most encouraging sign of the year [Bose refers to 1926] 
was the awakening among the youth all over the country. They 
were disgusted with the narrow sectarianism of the older genera- 
tion and wanted to chasten public life with the pure breath of 
nationalism. The youth movement appeared under different 
names in different provinces, but the impulse behind it was the 
Same everywhere. There was a feeling of impatience and 
revolt at the rotten state of affairs—a sense of self-confidence 


and a consciousness of the responsibility which they had towards 
their country.1 


the country. *Not a single soldie 


against China' became a popular cry of the masses. The revolu- 
tionary events in China had tremendous significance for India, as 
they helped to strengthen the revolutionary anti-imperialist forces 
and heighten the role of the working class in the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

The process which aroused th 


was due both to internal and external Causes, could not fail to 
ide the National Congress. By that time a 


» Which 


* Bose, op. cit., p. 146. 
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called for complete national independence. This trend was headed 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born in 1889 at Allahabad, the United 
Provinces, now the State of Uttar Pradesh. His father, Motilal 
Nehru, a highly influential lawyer, was one of the most 
prominent Moderate leaders of the National Congress between 
1915 and 1925 and later, of the Swaraj Party. A graduate of 
Cambridge, Jawaharlal Nehru first joined the national liberation 
movement in the 1918-22 period, and from the outset of his political 
career was strongly influenced by Gandhi. In 1921 he was arrested 
and spent several months in jail. In 1927, while in Europe, he 
represented the Indian National Congress at the Brussels Congress 
of Colonial Peoples, which founded the International League 
Against Imperialism and For National Independence. Among the 
leaders of the League were Soong Ching Ling, Albert Einstein and 
Romain Rolland. Communists too were active in the League. 
Recalling his own part in the Brussels Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote: 


The Brussels Congress, as well as the subsequent Committee 
meetings of the League, which were held in various places from 
time to time, helped me to understand some of the problems of 
colonial and dependent countries. They gave me also an 
insight into the inner conflicts of the Western Labour world... 
As between the Labour worlds of the Second International and ~ 
the Third International, my sympathies were with the latter.? 


In November 1927 Jawaharlal and Motilal Nehru visited the 
Soviet Union during its 10th anniversary celebrations. On 
returning to India, Jawaharlal Nehru resumed his active work in the 
National Congress. 

Subhas Chandra Bose entered the political arena at about the 
same time as Jawaharlal Nehru. Born in 1897 in a Bengali land- 
lord family, he studied at Calcutta and then at Cambridge. 
Between 1918 and 1922 he took an actiy NK se 
ration movement. At that time he 
C.R. Das who subsequently beca 


Cada.. In 1924 he was arreste 
with the terrorist movement. On 


2 Nehru, op. cit., p. 163. 
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active part in setting up youth and student organisations and became 
one of the leaders of the Left-wing nationalists in the Congress. 
It should be noted that though he was an active anti-imperialist 
fighter, Bose had already then shown great inconsistency in his 
appraisal of world events. n : 

The formation in the Congress of the Left-wing led by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose, who were in favour of a more 
active struggle against imperialism and stood closer to the popular 
movement, was a great factor in furthering the development of the 
National Congress and in maintaining its influence on the working 
masses who were dissatisfied with the policy of the Congress 
leadership. 

In November 1927 in pursuance of section 84 of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, which proclaimed that within ten years a special 
commission was to be appointed for the purpose of considering 
further changes in the constitution of India? the British government 
appointed the Simon Commission. , 

Its appointment aggravated the political Situation in India. 
For one ‘thing, the Commission did not include Indians, being 
composed entirely of members of the three major British parties— + 


Conservative, Liberal and Labour. Further it was charged with - 
the duty of 


enquiring into the working of the s 


J ystem of government, the 
growth of education and the deve 


lopment of representative 


including 
ambers of 


Both its terms of reference and composition determined in advance 
the character of the constitutional changes the British colonialists 
intended to effect in India. Naturally enough, the appointment of 
the Simon Commission aroused great agitation in India and stirred 
up anti-imperialist feelings. Even the bourgeois-landlord parties 
looked on it with disfavour. The National Congress took a firm 

2 This section was included in t 
somehow to placate Indi 
Chelmsford reforms. 

4 India in 1927-1928 (Calcutta, 1928) p. 3285. 
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stand against it, which was demonstrated at its annual session held 
in Madras in December 1927. 


Madras Session of the Congress 


The Madra§ session holds a special place in the history of the 
Indian National Congress. Its resolutions in large measure 
reflected developments such as the growing anti-imperialist mood 
in the country and increased pull of the Left-wing in the 
Congress. At this session, Congress for the first time passed a 
resolution, moved by Jawaharlal Nehru, calling for complete 
national independence for India. Its adoption, however, did not 
yet mean that the Congress leadership was really prepared to fight 
for its realisation. Indeed, the resolution was more of a declaration 
than a call to struggle and aimed at retaining the Congress hold upon 
the masses. At the same time it voiced the increased demands of 
the now stronger national bourgeoisie and was meant to demon- 
strate to British ruling circles that in any future revision of the 
Government of India Act, the Indian bourgeoisie was determined to 
secure greater concessions than previously. Jawaharlal Neliru 
admitted that the resolution on independence ‘did pot represent then, 
as it did a year or two later, a vital and irrepressible urge on the part 
of the Congress; it represented a widespread and growing senti- 
ment.'5 

Another important resolution adopted at the Madras session 
concerned the boycotting of the Simon Commission. The Congress 
urged the people to hold mass protest demonstrations on the day of 
the Commission's arrival in India and to organise public opinion 
behind the boycott. It also called upon the members of the 
Indian legislatures and on political and communal leaders not to 
give evidence before the Commission or to cooperate with it in any 
way. 

The Madras session adopted a number of other important 
resolutions: to establish contacts with the League Against Imperial- 
ism, to express solidarity with the Chinese people in their struggle 
for liberation; to draft a Constitution for India. The speech of 
Dr. M.A. Ansari, the newly elected Congress president, and the 
speeches of other speakers stressed the need to secure workers' active 
support for the Swaraj movement. Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas 


> 
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Chandra Bose were elected General Secretaries of the Congress for 
the year 1928. 

It should be noted that at the Madras session, the workers’ and 
peasants’ parties worked for the first time as a compact group. The 
Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ Party addressed a special Mani- 


festo to the Congress which was also widely circulated throughout ` 


the country. In connection with the appointment of the Simon 
Commission, the Manifesto exposed British imperialist policy in 
India, urged the need to struggle for complete national independence, 
gave support to the workers’ and peasants’ demands, and criticised 
the Congress leadership for being more concerned about the 
omission of Indians from the Simon Commission than about 
Opposing the imperialists’ claim to the right to determine India's 
destiny. In conclusion, the Manifesto urged the Congress to 
‘transform the boycott of the Statutory Commission. . .from a 
mere parliamentary demonstration into the final nation-wide fight 
for Swaraj'.^ . 

The members of the workers’ and peasants’ parties submitted to 
thé session Proposals and amendments on all major questions on the 
agenda. In particular, they proposed that Congress adopt a 
comprehensive programme of the demands of the toiling masses, 
The Congress leadership, however, turned down most of these 
resolutions and amendmen 


to coincide with the arrival of the Simon Commission. Neverthe- 
less, the speeches made by the members of the workers’ and 
peasants’ parties from the Congress platform did much to popular- 
ise their programme and to establish a Left-wing inside the 
Congress. 

Thus the Madras session marked quite a substantial ady 
the evolution of the Congress and testified to a certain streng 


of the positions of those sections of the national bourgeoisi 
desired a more vigorous st 


time it was clear that the 
mined its policy, 
ments for exerti 
attach to them 


ance in 
thening 
€ which 
ruggle against imperialism. At the same 
Congress Right-wing leaders, who deter- 
regarded the Madras resolutions merely as instru- 
ng pressure on British imperialism, and did not 
any other serious importance. The very fact that 
th the independence resolution they adopted a 


^ Manifesto af the Workers and Peasants’ Party to the Indian National 
Congress (Calcutta, 1927) p. 8. 
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resolution to convene an All-Parties’ Conference to draft a Consti- 
tution for India, called in question the demand for complete indepen- 
dence, as many of the parties to the conference at best wanted 
Dominion Status. 

The Madras session also'demonstrated that the differences between 
the Swarajists and ‘No-changers’ which were quite sharp during 
the decline of the mass movement, had now lost their importance, 
and that unanimity had been restored among the leading group in 
the Congress. 


Eighth Session of the AITUC 


The changes in the country were vividly reflected also in the 
eighth annual session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, held 
at Kanpur in November 1927. 

As at Madras, the main question on the agenda here was the 
attitude towards the Simon Commission, the appointment of which 
aroused particularly great resentment among the workers. The 
session resolved to boycott the Commission, recognising that its 
appointment signified an attempt to perpetuate British rule in 
India. The session also elected a committee to draft a Constitution 
for the independent India of the future. 

In connection with the appointment of the Simon Commission, 
the question of the attitude to the British Labour Party figured 
prominently at the session. As mentioned above, the British 
Labour Party for all the efforts it had made, had failed to get any 
strong foothold among the Indian workers. The Indian masses 
had become increasingly aware of the Labour Party’s pro-imperialist 
character. A big eye-opener in this respect was the first British 
Labour government. Though its stay in power was brief, it 
contrived to sanction, in 1924, the Bengal State of Emergency Act 
to suppress the revolutionary movement in that province. No less 
forcefully was the party's imperialist character revealed by the 
inclusion of two Labour members on the Simon Commission. 

Exposing the imperialist policy of the Labour Party in regard 
to India, Shapurji Saklatvala, a most prominent Indian communist 
and a leader of the British Communist Party, pointed out in an 
open letter to the Parliamentary Labour Party that; 

The policy,of the Labour Party with regard to this Commission 


[the Simon Commission] was a gross mockery nof. only of the 
direct interests of the British workers, but of socialism and inter- 
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national working class solidarity as well. 

The part played by members of the British Labour Party in the 
Simon Commission called forth deep resentment among the mass 
of the Indian people, including the revolutionary-minded petty 
bourgeoisie. Under pressure from the masses even Some of the 
prominent Congress leaders were compelled to speak out against 
the Labour Party's treachery. So it was only natural that the 
TUC session in Kanpur also took up the question of the Labour 
Party’s policy towards India. 

To allay at least in some measure the unfavourable reaction in 
India to the policy of the Labour Party, and to preserve the 
contacts with the Indian trade union movement established by 
British reformists in previous years, the General Council of the 
British TUC sent to India a delegation of prominent reformists, 
A.A. Purcell and J. Hallsworth. While hushing up the truth about 
the role of British imperialism in India, they endeavoured to make 
the Indian workers believe that the only way to improve their 
conditions was to establish organisational ties with the British trade 
union movement, which of course meant the subjection of the 
Indian working class movement to the ideological and organisa- 
tional influence of British reformism. 

Purcell and Hallsworth attended the Kanpur session. In his 
address, Purcell stated that one of the chief purposes of his visit was 
to establish organisational bonds with the Indian trade union 
movement. But he did not fully achieve his 


ssion. It was also forced to lay on record that the Labour Party 
had not dissociated itself from imperialist policy in India. Never- 
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failure of the British Labour Party's fresh efforts to win over the 
Indian working class movement and subordinate it to the interests: 
of British imperialism. The Labour Party had so discredited 
itself before the masses that even the Indian reformist leaders had 
to show caution in the matter of establishing official connections. 
with international and British reformism. Even after the session, 
in February 1928, the Indian Tuc Executive Committee was obliged 
to reject Purcell’s proposal to affiliate to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national. At the same time, however, the Executive kept to its old. 
stand of joining neither the Amsterdam International nor the 
Profintern until world trade union unity had been established. 

The eighth Tuc session above all demonstrated an advance in the 
political consciousness of the working class which found expression. 
in the fact that burning issues, primarily the question of the Simon 
Commission, figured prominently in its proceedings. It is signi- 
ficant that the session sent a message of greetings to Soviet Russia 
on the occasion of its 10th anniversary. 

It demonstrated further that the Indian bourgeoisie had intensified 
its endeavours to gain supremacy over the organised labour move- 
ment. This was reflected in the report of Chamanlal, the TUC's. 
President and a prominent Congressman, and also found expression 
in the fact that national reformists became increasingly active among. 
the workers. 

Commenting on the session, the Bombay Chronicle, which 
generally expressed the views of the National Congress, wrote that: 


the Indian organised labour movement, whose power and 
influence grew parallel with the growth of its membership, should 
not confine itself to concern for the betterment of the economic 
conditions of the workers. It should, as President Chamanlal 
of the Kanpur Congress Session correctly observed, take its due 
place in the struggle for political freedom. 

It should be noted that by the time of the Kanpur session, 
leaders connected with the British Labour Party were still highly 
influential in the Indian Tuc, though, as observed above, since the 
end of the First World War the national reformists had been incre- 
asingly penetrating into the Indian labour movement. 

An important feature of the Kanpur session was that a Left-wing,. 
consisting of communists and members of workers’ and peasants” 


Ei 


8 Bombay Chronicle, 29 November 1927. 
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for the next year. The chairman of the Bombay Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party, Thengdi, was elected TUC Vice-President, and a 
communist, S.A, Dange, was elected Assistant Secretary. 

The formation of the Left-wing in the Indian trade union move- 
ment, which at that time was still ideologically and organisationally 
weak, was of great importance for the further development of the 
"working class and national liberation movements. 


PART 217 


New Rise of the National Mover 
and 
the World Economic Crisis 
1928-1933 


Vie 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Economy of India, 1928-1933 


In the period 1928-33, India’s economy developed in complex 
and contradictory circumstances of the overproduction crisis which 
covered the whole capitalist world and had developed in the con- 
ditions of the general crisis of capitalism. The overproduction 
crisis had greatly shaken the capitalist system of world economic 
relations. And as the imperialist powers endeavoured to shift the 
burden of the crisis on to the dependent and colonial countries, the 
exploitation of the working people there increased. In India, the 
impact of the world overproduction crisis was intensified by 
its own agrarian crisis, which had still further deteriorated its 


economy. 


Deterioration of Agriculture = e 


The crisis hit most severely India's agriculture. | At first the area 
under industrial crops decreased, though that under grain tended to 
expand. Later, however, the area shrank under all crops, and yields 
declined. 

Prices of farm produce fell sharply: by the end of 1932 they had 
dropped 50 per cent. The average price of the principal crops 
calculated at harvest time declined from about Rs 10,340 million 
in 1928-29 to Rs 4,730 million in 1933-34—a fall of nearly 55 per 
cent.t 

At the same time owing to the policy of the foreign monopolies, 
the prices of manufactured goods did not fall at the same rate. This 
widened the gap between the prices of manufactured goods and 
agricultural produce, which enabled British finance capital to 
intensify its exploitation of the people of India and extract still more 
enormous profits. A particularly big gap developed during the 
economic crisis between prices of imports and exports. Thus, while 
export prices showed a 50 per cent drop in June 1932, compared with 
September 1929, import prices fell by only 22 per cent.? 


! KR. Kulkarni, Agricultural Marketing in India (Bombay, 1951) p. 153. 
? D.R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times (London, 


1938) p. 204. 
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The incomes of the peasantry. the bulk of the population, declined, 
yet their expenditures remained the same or even increased. To pay 
taxes, rent and interests on loans from the moneylenders, the peasant 
had to part with his last savings, get deeper into debt and, sometimes, 
even sell his land. The exploitation of the peasants by the land- 
lords increased. In the United Provinces, for instance, the rents 
the landlords collected from the peasants rose from Rs 186.7 
million to Rs 194 million in 1928-33, while the yield of the principal 
food crops fell from 9,900,000 to 9,500,000 tons. The crisis 
accelerated the ruin of millions of peasants, and much peasant land 
passed to the landlords and moneylenders. 

The exploitation of the already impoverished tenant cultivators 
greatly increased. This touched on a movement for security of 
tenure and rent reductions. In consequence new tenancy acts were 
passed. But while they met some of the peasants’ demands, they 
took care to help the colonial authorities and the Indian landlords 
divide the peasantry and intensify still more the exploitation of its 
poorer sections. Thus, the Bengal tenancy acts of 1928 and 1930 
granted the right of Security of tenure to certain categories of 
subtenants (ryots and sub-ryots) paying fixed rents in cash. But 
metayers, though they often provided the seed, plough and draught 
cattle, far from being given security of tenure, were not even re- 
Cognised as tenants.! This worsened the Position of one of the main 
sections of the Bengal peasantry. Other legislation of the British 
colonial authorities was likewise designed to divi 
(for instance, the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930; th 
Act, 1932, ete.).5 

The output of jute goods was reduced. This enabled the 
manufacturers to reduce their purchases of raw jute and led to a fall 
in prices. The jute factory owners were able to buy up the Bengal 
peasants' raw jute at cheap prices. Meanwhile the prices of finished 
goods remained practically unchanged.c Thus, the Bap between 
the prices of raw jute and the finished articles meant that the Calcutta. 


jute kings grew richer not only by increasing the exploitation of the 
workers but also by robbing the peasants. 


de the peasantry 
€ Assam Tenancy 


m n 4 nd Problems and Legislation, (Bombay, 1954) pp. 


5 Ibid., p. 256. 
* Commerce, 14 July 1934, p.43. 
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New Methods of Imperialist Exploitation 3 

The crisis hit other branches of India's national economy as 
well Because of the fall in the price of Indian goods, the volume of 
foreign trade (expressed in money) sharply decreased. But India’s 
foreign liabilities (costs of the colonial administration; dividends 
to foreign companies, freight charges, etc.) did not lessen. The 
colonialists began to drain the country of all possible valuables and. 
gold ornaments which were the sole savings of the Indian working: 
people—peasants, artisans and other low-income groups. Between 
l September 1931 and 11 August 1934, gold shipments from India 
amounted to Rs 2,044.5 million.’ This was gold coined from 
misery and tears. 

India’s internal economic situation was also affected by the 
increased competition on the world market. The Indian home 
market was increasingly flooded with Japanese, German and 
American goods. This not only undermined Indian industrial 
production, but also seriously hit British exporters, as their goods 
encountered strong competition in India. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that the colonial authorities began to intróduce high 
duties on non-British goods. To increase the budget revenue and 
make some concessions to the Indian national bourgeoisie, a 15 
per cent duty was levied on imports in 1930, with an additional 
5 per cent on non-British goods. In 1932, the duty on non- 
British goods was raised to 50 per cent, and in 1933, to as high as 
75 per cent. This mainly hit Japanese exports. 

To protect City interests on the Indian market and drive out 
foreign competitors, the British government in 1932 brought India 
into the system of imperial preference. This evoked sharp protests 
from Indian business circles as it tied them to the British economy 
and raised a barrier on other markets. The colonial authorities, 
however, were carrying out the instructions of the British mono- 
polies. Under the preferences system, British exports to India of 
manufactured articles increased by 34 per cent between 1931-32 and 

? As K. R. Kulkarni, the Indian economist, observes, ‘the trader found that 
he could not sell his goods at a profit. His turnover slackened as a result of the 
serious reductions in the purchasing power of the cultivating class that forms the 
majority of the population of the country. This is turn affected the manufacturer 
as well. His stock piled up and could not be disposed of. The customs, excise 
duties, receipts from income tax, railway earnings also dwindled...’ (K. R.. 
Kulkarni, Ibid., p. 153.) m 

* Ibid., | September 1934, p. 292. 
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1934-35, while exports of goods not enjoying imperial preference 
increased by only 14.4 per cent? Through imperial preference 
British finance capital sought to maintain its monopoly hold on 
India as a market for their finished goods and source of raw 
materials. s i 

The system of protection introduced by the colonial authorities 
mainly favoured the British monopolies. For them it was a weapon 
against other imperialist rivals, primarily Japan, on the Indian 
market. 


Besides the direct help to the competitive power of British 
industry, [Palme Dutt writes] the tariff system in its effects on the 
growth of industry in India has also mainly benefited foreign 
interests, most of all British...To take free advantage of the 
protective system, big foreign monopolies have opened their 
subsidiaries in India and become a menace to Indian industrial 
growth.!? 


British capital predominated in many branches of Indian 
industry. Therefore, by introducing customs duties and subsidies 
the colonial authorities helped the British monopolies which had 
investments in Indian industry. This policy, however, could not 
fail to sharpen the contradictions and rivalry among the different 
British financial cliques. 

The introduction of the system of protection had conflicting 
consequences for India’s national industry and bourgeoisie, On 
the one hand, customs duties to some extent protected the Indian 
bourgeoisie, the big bourgeoisie in particular, 
tition of non-British goods. But on the other hand, they created 
favourable conditions for th 


British investments in India were enormous. The Financial 


Times estimated that in 1930 they amounted to £583 million. 


? P. Banerjee, A Study of Indian Economics 

10 R, Palme Dutt, India Today (Bombay, 1 

11 Report on the Census of India’s For. 
June, 1948 (Bombay, 1950) p. 157, 


(London, 1940) p.369. 
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Through their investments and business organisations—mana- 
ging agencies, banks, commercial establishments—British monopoly 
concerns continued to control many Indian factories, mines, planta- 
tions and insurance companies and to extract huge profits from the 
country. 

To maintain colonial exploitation even at the old level (in the 
sense of the amount of income derived from India) in circumstances 
of severe crisis, when Indian economy was experiencing tremendous 
difficulties, meant increasing the imperialist yoke to an unbearable 
degree. This most disastrously affected the position of the broad 
working masses and also Indian economy as a whole. 


Manufacturing Industry and the Conditions of the Working Class 


Indian industry was in dire straits during the period under review. 
The impoverishment of the people, primarily the peasantry, had 
curtailed the sellers markets and the competition of foreign goods 
became particularly fierce. The economic development of India 
was heavily fettered by colonial oppression and the feudal survivals 
supported by the imperialists. At the same time there was an 
intensified differentiation of the peasantry and handicraft workers 
as revealed in increased unemployment and the relative increase in 
the capital of the Indian propertied classes which could find no 
profitable investment. This produced favourable conditions for 
the growth of industrial production and stimulated the need for the 
independent and rapid expansion of India’s national economy. The 
British imperialists did everything to prevent the latter, but they 
could not entirely do so. Despite the heavy obstacles caused by 
the colonial yoke, the trend towards independent national economic 
development found its concrete expression in the increasing number 
of new Indian-owned enterprises that were opened in different 
branches of economy. 

Unable to prevent this, the British colonialists nevertheless 
succeeded at this time in hampering the opening of industries 
producing the more important machine tools and means of pro- 
duction. New enterprises were built during these years mainly 
in the light industries, primarily the cotton textile industry. In 
1931-35, 31 cotton-yarn factories (chiefly for hand-weaving) were 
built in Madras Province;? in Bombay and Ahmedabad existing 


13 M.M. Mehta, The Structure of Cotton-Mill Industry of India (Allahabad, 
1949) pp. 84-5. 
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cotton mills were expanded by installing new looms, which led to an 
increase in the output of finished textiles, but not of yarn. This 
reflected both the uneven development of capitalism in the country 
and the specific character of this development in different areas. 

The growth of capitalist enterprise was shown in the increasing 
number of manufacturing establishments equipped with more 
modern machinery. Thus, in Bareili, one of the principal centres 
of non-manufactured sugar production, the number of centrifuges. 
increased in 1923-1932 from 10 to 150, or 15-fold.!? 

Indicative of the development of capitalist enterprises as reflected 
particularly in the formation of new joint-stock companies, are the 
following figures: the number of companies registered in British 
India rose from 5,831 in 1927-28 to 8,346 in 1933-34; but their 
paid-up capital slightly decreased from Rs 2,766 million to 
Rs2,635 million.4 The explanation is that the number of small and 
medium-sized companies increased (in regard to the amount of 
capital) and many companies found themselves in serious financial 
difficulties during the world economic crisis. Larger and, conse- 
quently, less wealthy sections of merchants, moneylenders, land- 
lords, etc., began to engage in capitalist enterprise. 

Capital investments in Indian economy dropped considerably 
during the crisis years, compared with the preceding period. 
Whereas in 1924-28 new investments totailed Rs 7,000 million, 
the figure for 1929-33 dropped to Rs 5,700 million. Investments. 
in industry dropped relatively less—from Rs 550 million to 
Rs 500 million.!* , 

Imports of machinery for new enterprises or for re-equipping old: 
ones in most existing branches of industry fell considerably between 
1928 and 1933. But it should be emphasised that there was a 
much smaller fall in the imports of machinery for the cotton mills. 

The old spheres in which Indian traders and moneylenders 
profitably employed their capital greatly diminished during the 
crisis years. Particularly so in the countryside where the deep 
impoverishment of the peasantry under the double yoke of feudal 


33 R.D. Agarwala, Sugar Industry and Labour in the United Provi 
ere he United Provinces (Allaha- 
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bondage and usurious debts to the moneylenders, made investment 
in land less lucrative than before. Moreover, the peasants now 
increasingly resisted the exploitation of the merchants and money- 
lenders. Hence, there accumulated a considerable amount of 
‘surplus’ capital that did not bring in sufficient profits. As the 
problem could no longer be solved by investing in government 
bonds and buying shares in existing joint-stock companies, the 
moneylenders, merchants and landlords began to seek new outlets 
for part of their capital. 

With the general economic depression in the country, the condi- 
tion of the Indian working class seriously deteriorated between 1928 
and 1933. And it was still further aggravated by vast masses of 
impoverished peasants seeking employment in the towns and 
causing a glut on the labour market. 

It is essential to note that extensive unnoticed unemployment had 
long existed in the Indian villages. The army of unemployed and 
underemployed greatly swelled during the crisis years. According 
to official statistics, the percentage of unemployed men who were 
capable of working rose from 10.3 in 1921 to 14.2 in 1931, and their 
numbers from 11,500,000 to 17,700,000.1° The number of people 
without permanent employment increased still more. 

While the labour supply increased sharply, the demand lagged well 
behind, and in some industries had even shrunk. This is best 
illustrated by the situation in the jute industry in which British 
capital predominated. In the middle of 1930 the Indian Jute Mills 
Association (an organisation of British jute manufacturers) reduced 
working hours from 60 to 40 a week and laid down 15 per cent of 
their looms, chiefly to maintain the high price of jute goods and 
low price of raw jute. Some mills not belonging to the association 
also reduced hours, and single shifts were universally adopted in 
order to cut production. Consequently large numbers of workers 
were thrown out of employment. From a total of 328,000 workers 
employed in the jute mills in 1930, the number fell to 246,000 in 
1933.1? 

Similar reductions took place in other industries. In the coal 
mines, the number of miners dropped from 109,000 in 1930 to 
92,000 in 1932; in the mica mines from 13,500 to 10,000; and in the 


16 National Planning Committee Series. Population (Bombay, 1949) pp. 
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17 Commerce, 14 July 1934, p. 43. 
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iron extraction industry from 6,000 to 3,500, respectively.18 

The arrested development of India’s productive forces was the 
direct and the most important consequence of colonial oppression 
and was felt most acutely in the years of the world economic 
crisis, e 

Reduced production still further increased unemployment in the 
industrial centres. And the existence of a vast army of un- 
employed allowed the employers to intensify their offensive against 
the workers and cut wage rates. Earnings dropped still more 
due to the shorter working hours over the week.9 Wages were 
particularly low in the coal mines. Yet the employers were 
continually trying to bring down even this miserable pay. 

Official statistics covering 159 cotton textile mills in the Bombay 
Presidency show that between 1926 and 1934 the heaviest cuts 
in wages were in Bombay itself. Their wages decreased by nearly 
17 per cent in December 1933, and by 21 per cent in April 1934. 
compared with July 1926; in Sholapur, the reduction was about 
17 per cent in 1934 (including a 12.5 per cent cut from 1 January 
1934). z 

Wages rose in Ahmedabad by 5 to 6 per cent in the same years.20 
But here, the intensification of labour in the cotton textile industry, 
as from 1927, should be taken into account. Out of 82 mills in 
Ahmedabad 54 declared lock-out, intending to cut wages, but the 


measure was not carried out owing to the resistance of the 
workers.?1 


New Developments in Capitalist Enterprises 


The world overproduction crisis, which caused a deterioration 
of India's economic condition and sharpened the contradictions 
described above, severely affected the Indian working people—the 
peasants, handicraft workers and industrial workers. It also 
heavily involved the interests of the propertied classes, not only of 
the national bourgeoisie, but of the landlords, middlemen, traders 
and moneylenders, as well. 

The contradictions developing in economic life inevitably led 
also to grave political consequences. The mass discontent with 

75 Ibid., 23 June 1934, p. 879, 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid., 30 June 1934, p. 907. 

71 Ibid., 24 February 1934, p. 277; 3 March 1934, p. 313. 
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conditions evident among the broadest sections of the Indian people 
spurred on the national liberation moyement against colonial 
oppression. These were both economic and political factors which 
intensified the crisis in British rule in India. It is not surprising 
that in this situation the British authorities feverishly sought for 
ways of strengthening their connections with the landlords and 
weakening the national bourgeois opposition and particularly of 
fighting the peasant movement. 

One economic method whereby the British imperialists used to 
try to avert the situation which was a danger to them was to stimulate 
the cultivation of sugar cane and development of the sugar industry 
in North and East India. 

Sugar cane was one of the few so-called marketable crops the 
Indian peasants knew how to cultivate well. And it yielded fairly 
good returns, enabling the peasants to pay rent to the landlords, 
taxes to the authorities and interest to the moneylenders. The 
crisis, however, had curtailed its cultivation. 

Therefore, the British imperialists were compelled to lend some 
support to the development of sugar ‘production in India. Tne 
selection of this crop was in no small measure prompted by the 
fact that the development of the Indian sugar industry did not 
directly involve the British monopoly interests as most of the sugar 
imported to India came from Dutch Java.? It should also be 
remembered that many of the sugar refineries in India belonged to 
British monopolies. 

On January 1932 import duties were levied on sugar, which made 
the sugar industry a profitable investment and distracted capital 
from going into building up other industries. At that time the 
British imperialists succeeded to some extent in directing Indian 
capital into channels which were the least dangerous to them. 

Big Indian capitalists, Birla, Dalmia, Singhania, Thapar, Narang, 
to mention a few, each simultaneously started up several sugar 
refineries. The industry yielded good profits and in no small 
measure promoted the formation and growth of Indian monopoly 
groups. It is characteristic that the landlords extensively invested 
their capital in the construction of new sugar refineries.” Thus 


22 M.K. Gandhi, The Indian Sugar Industry, Its Past, Present and Future 
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the national bourgeoisie expanded its business activity, and its 
ranks grew because of the influx of sugar manufacturers from 
various sections of the Indian propertied classes. 

The development of the sugar industry went ahead very rapidly. 
Whereas in the 1931-32 season there were- 32 sugar rérineries operat- 
ing in the country with an output of 158,600 tons of sugar, in 
1934-35 their number had risen to 130 and the output to 578,100 
tons. A hundred new refineries were built in the space of some 
three years. In actual fact the development of the new industry 
was rapid and in spurts. This in particular was characteristic of the 
development of Indian capitalism at the first stage of the general 
crisis of the world capitalist system. 

The rapid expansion of the sugar enterprises involved larger 
imports of machinery, which showed an increase in value from Rs 
1,369,000 in 1930-31 to the record of Rs 33,639,000 in 1933-34.25 
And this was against the background of a reduction in imports of 
machinery by all other industries, making a striking contrast with 
the sugar enterprises. British firms were the chief suppliers of 
machinery ‘for the sugar refineries.26 In the early thirties German, 
Dutch and some French firms were the serious rivals of the British 
monopolies. Krupp, for instance, by 1934 had sold equipment to 
15 sugar refineries. 

It is highly significant that the rapid construction of sugar 
refineries took place during the crisis period in circumstances not of 
an expanding but of a contracting home market, owing to the 
absolute impoverishment of the masses in that period. Thus, 
whereas the average annual consumption of sugar (excluding 
gur-treacle) for the six years between 1925-26 and 1930-31 was 
1,136,000 tons, that for the three years between 1931-32 and 1933-34 
dropped to 919,000 tons, or nearly 20 percent. On the other hand, 
the consumption of locally manufactured sugar grew rapidly, in 
connection with the reduced sugar imports from Java.?? 

The competitive Struggle developed between Indian gur (mainly 
cottage-made) and khand (produced at capitalist factories), on the one 
hand, and Indian Sugar (manufactured at refineries), on the other. 


"4 Review of Sugar Industry of India During the 1934-35 (Su l 
z ement to the 
Indian Trade Journals) 26 May 1936, p. 6. ME 
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The important social and economic consequence of the emergence 
of this new industry was the increase in the number of Indian 
proletarians; in the 1933-34 season, the number of workers employed 
at sugar refineries reached 100,000. The nature of the work at 
these refineries was seasonal and the workers came from adjacent 
rural localities where the population came to regard employment at 
the sugar refineries as an increasingly important source of income. 

After the introduction of customs duties and the building of a 
large number of sugar refineries the area under sugar cane expanded 
from 2,677,000 acres in 1929-30 to 3,956,000 acres in 1934-35 .?* The 
chief producer of raw material for the sugar industry was still the 
small cultivator with his primitive implements. Compared with 
other countries where sugar cane was grown on large plantations, 
its yield in India remained extremely low. In 1936, for example, 
it was 15 tons per acre against 54 tons in Java.?® 

The emergence of the manufactured sugar industry signified an 
advance in Indian capitalist enterprise. Walchand Hirachand, 
a big Indian capitalist, wrote with satisfaction in 1934 that 95 per 
cent of the new sugar refineries were owned and managed. by 
Indians and Rs 200 million were invested in this branch of industry.?? 


The National Bourgeoisie During the Economic Crisis 


During the crisis period the role of the national bourgeoisie, 
primarily the big bourgeoisie, in economy increased. But in some 
respects, the bourgeoisie was in a worse position. To understand 
the special features of the Indian big and middle bourgeoisie it is 
necessary briefly to describe their operations at the beginning of the 
crisis. 

They had accumulated wealth from trading, acting as middlemen, 
moneylending, and other operations connected with the exploitation 
of India by British finance capital. Towards the close of the 
twenties they had invested much of their capital in various industrial 
undertakings ranging from cottage industries to industrial factories. 

Thus, for example, big Gujarati and Marwari capitalist money- 
Jenders owned cigarette factories in the Central Provinces. In 
Bihar and Orissa, according to a provincial banking enquiry 
committee in 1929, the entire capital of the oil mills, flour mills, 


28 The Indian Sugar Industry Annual (Bombay, 1938) p. 25. 
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enterprises with circulating capital, or, sometimes, drew on the 
Support of the local money market and joint-stock banks.3! 
Frequently the Indian merchants and moneylenders did not 
directly own the small industrial enterprises, yet they derived big 
profits from them. The Madras tanning industry operated partially 
on loans from export firms (at interest rates from 9 to 11 per cent), 
or from Indian merchants (at interest rates as high as 24 to 30 per 


cent). .P.S. Lokanathan, the well-known Indian economist, 
observed: 


Several small industrial concerns in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 

and the United Provinces depend on moneylenders for the short- 

term capital which they need, and it can be had only at a very high 

cost.32 

Sometimes rich merchants and moneylenders also extended 
long-term credits to industriae enterprises. The banking committee 
of 1929 observed that the shroff (moneylender): 


Sometimés Provides even the long-term capital needs of industries. 
In certain places he holds debentures in industrial concerns, and 
advances money against deposit of shares. Occasionally he 


also gives long-term loans against the security of fixed capital of 
industrial establishments.?5 


not only as 
as rent collector. The Bihar 
quiry Committee found, for 
T-moneylender was frequently 
eur, but also a rent collector. 


not a very long term.» 


** Bihar and Orissa Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30; Vol. 1, 
Report (Patna, 1930) p. 97. 
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The Indian national bourgeoisie also operated widely in various 
commercial organisations not directly connected with industry: 
insurance companies, credit cooperatives, banks. At the same time, 
trade continued to be one of their principal investments. 

A major consequence of the 1929-33 economic crisis was that 
various sections of the Indian bourgeoisie began more persistently 
to look around to find various kinds of modern capitalist under- 
takings in which to invest their ‘free’ capital. The change, how- 
ever, from trading and moneylending to this sort of enterprise 
proceeded unevenly in different parts of India, and on a country- 
wide scale was never completed. Nor could it be completed in 
conditions of colonial oppression and with the strong feudal survi- 
vals in the countryside. This prevented the rapid transfer of capital 
to new operational spheres and retarded the development of India’s 
productive forces, which was highly detrimental to the economic 
position of various classes of society. 

Those sections of the national bourgeoisie who had long been 
connected with modern capitalist enterprise grew increasingly 
dissatisfied with the colonial regime because their incomes were 
falling. Thus, in the cotton textile industry, the largest and 
most highly developed branch of Indian industry, where Indian 
capital predominated, dividends fell from 10.4 per cent in 1928 to 
6.7 per cent in 1933.85 This was the case in most branches of 
industry. j i 

In addition they had to fight an uphill battle against foreign 
rivals. Thus, due to the competition of large British coal companies, 
aggravated by high freight charges on the railways, 243 out of 535 
Indian-owned collieries had to be closed down.?9 

The crisis accelerated the process of large-scale industry squeezing 
out the small producers. This inevitably worsened the position of 
the urban petty bourgeoisie and heightened its antagonism to the 
colonial regime. In shoe industry, for instance, the weekly magazine 
Commerce wrote in March 1934: 

With the exception of a few big concerns in India such as Messrs.. 


Cooper Allen and Chambers, the leather and shoe industry is. 
still more or less in a ‘cottage’ state in this country. Even in 


35 M.H. Gopal, The Theory of Excess Profits Taxation (Mysore, 1947) pp- 


96-7. 
36 Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Proceedings 


of the 8th Annual Meeting (Kanpur, 1935) p. 85. 
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Agra, which has been supplying footwear to all parts of India 
from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, the industry was just developing 
into bigger units of Production, when it was caught in the blizzard 
of world depression. Further onslaught of the import of cheap 


able entirely to successfully withstand the severe competition from 
these foreign imports.?? 


Indian capitalists, especially those of the South, who were connected 
with the leather or tanning industry, always sought to have raw 


the industry. But the leather merchants and British export firms, 
as well as British manufacturers in England took the Opposite view, 
and that settled the matter. 


The 1929-33 Overproduction crisis intensified the concentration 
and centralisation of Indian capital. 


larger. For example, the share of the Indian market for steel goods 


declined. It dropped by nearly one half in 1929-33 (from 1,652,000 
tons to 811,000 tons). At the same time Indian steel Production rose 
from 400,000 tons to 483,000 tons, While imports fell Sharply— 
from 1,252,000 tons to 328,000 tons,39 

A distinguishing feature of the adv, 
that already in the first stage of ind 
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under construction). The factories affiliated to it were not 
allowed to work more than 60 per cent ofthe production capacity. 
Though their combined potential output was 1,000,000 tons, their 
actual output was much smaller; 559,000 tons in 1930, and 582,000: 
tons in 1932.40 ? 

The degree of influence exercised by big capitalist groups in 
various industries, textiles particularly, cannot always be gauged by 
the number of Indian managing agencies operating in them, for not 
infrequently one group controlled several agencies.4t 

The Indian managing agencies were an organisational form o 
national large-scale capitalist enterprise. Large and varying sections 
of the national bourgeoisie were associated with them. These 
agencies not only used their own capital but widely attracted outside 
capital through subsidiary joint-stock companies. For example, 
in 1930 managing agencies supplied 21 per cent of the capital of 64 
Bombay factories and 24 per cent of that of the Ahmedabad factories. 
The rest of the capital was obtained from outside, but also through 
their medium. t 

In the period under review, the managing agencies became some- 
thing in the nature of monopoly organisations that'had evolved from 
the distorted development of capitalism in a colonial country. Some 
managing agencies directed joint-stock companies operating in 
various branches of industry. All agencies tended to gain control 
over as many different companies as possible. With control being 
concentrated in the hands of a few large agencies smaller firms went 
bankrupt. E 

Concentration of production and capital inevitably strengthened 
the position of big business at the expense of other sections of the 
national bourgeoisie. Thus while the contradictions between the 
national bourgeoisie as a whole and imperialism increased, the 
differences and competition within the national bourgeoisie itself 
Sharpened during this period. 

The adverse conditions’of competing with foreign monopolies in a 
colonial country, particularly in crisis conditions, drove even 
very large firms to bankruptcy. Thus, in:1929 the West Indian 
bourgeoisie was shocked by the crash of the Karimbhai firm which 


*^ Commerce, 10 March 1934, p. 333. 

41 Mehta, op. *cit., pp. 84-5. 

* The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol. 1, 
Report’, (Calcutta, 1931) p. 278. 
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controlled many cotton mills. 

These bankruptcies seriously affected the shareholders. For 
example, the crash of the Indore Mills Company alone cost its 
shareholders Rs 5,200,000. This evoked deep resentment and 
sharp protests not only from the sharehólders concerned, but from 
all sections of the Propertied classes who owned shares in the 
various companies and were anxious for the safety of their capital. 
To protect their interests, the Shareholders united in special organisa- 
tions, the most influential of them being the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association.1? 


Small-Scale Industry and the C. onditions of Handicraft Workers 


The crisis put the many millions of urban and rural petty bour- 
geoisie in an extremely difficult position. This is clearly illustrated 
from thé example of the hand-weaving industry, 


In the early thirties, [an Indian textile industry handbook testi- 
fies] unemployment was rife in most important centres and even 
where there was employment, the weaver was only getting a 
pittance. It may be argued by some that in spite of the decline 
of production in some areas, production of hand-looms in India 
as a whole has been maintained and that on the balance, the 
decline is not great. In this connection it is to be remembered 
however, that production is not a safe criterion in f 
an industry like hand-weaving pursued hereditarily 
classes or castes. A mill will close down if it does 


became ordinary wage labourers, To obtain at least some chance 
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quality textiles which greatly reduced the market for hand-loom 
textiles. . E 

In the early thirties there was a revival of the Swadeshi movement 
throughout India and also propaganda for the use of hand-woven 


cloth. = 1 


After the 1929-33 economic crisis, there was an increase in the 
number of small weaving establishments using power-looms. These 
enterprises (occasionally of a semi-manufacturing type) sprang up 
chiefly in areas where the handicraft industry had deteriorated very 
considerably, where mostly lower forms of capitalist production 
enterprise were widespread, and the competition with manufactured 
textiles was especially acute (in Travancore, Mysore, Madras, 
Province, and partially Bombay). ‘In Bombay these power-looms 
have been introduced in centres where the hand-loom had been 
deprived of its markets and were worked by weavers who formerly 
plied the hand-loom’.13 

Thus small-commodity production was being steadily squeezed 
out first by the big factory system, then by small factories—a process 
inherent in capitalism. And Indian capitalism was devéloping on 
an ever wider basis. This development, however, was retarded and 
distorted by British imperialism’s colonial policy. Moreover, a 
considerable part of the incomes of the small-commodity producers 
and of the small and medium-sized capitalist enterprises went to the 
British monopolies. 


*5 [bid., p. 144. 


CHAPTER IX 


Rise of Working Class Movement and Boycott 
of the Simon Commission 


THE new awakening of the Indian national liberation movement, 
which began in 1928-29, was part of the general revolutionary 
advance in the colonial and dependent countries of the East during 
the world economic crisis. The revolutionary events in China were 
warmly received by the Indian people. Interest mounted concerning 
the Soviet Union and, particularly, its national policy and the 
building of socialism in the Central Asian Republics. 


Arrival of the Simon Commission 


As indicated in the preceding chapter, the dispatch of the Simon 
Commission was the signal for the beginning of mass anti-imperia- 
list demonstrations. On its arrival in Bombay on 3 February 
1928, it encountered a nation-wide hartal. In all big industrial 
centres there were huge demonstrations with placards and banners 
inscribed, ‘Simon go back’. The Commission hastily left Bombay 
for Delhi. 

In the capital, only a few Indi 
agreed to accompany the uninvite iti 
reception. It was found impossi 


d to welcome Simon. Moreover, 
ai, a veteran Congress leader, the 
Assembly on 18 February by a vote of 68 to 62, resolved to have 

i ssion in any form or at any stage.* 
dians? and the reactionary landlords 


Not a Single all-India political party agreed to cooperate with the 
Simon Commission. It will be recalled that the National Congress 
had already at its 1927 session Tesolved to boycott the Commission. 
And this had won Congress many Supporters. But the Congress 

? The Legislative Assembly Debates (Delhi, 1928), Vol. I, part 1. 


? Anglo-Indians are Persons of mixed English and Indian Parentage. They 
comprise a separate group in India. 
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leadership at that time represented the most moderate section of the 
national bourgeoisie and it held that mass anti-imperialist demonstra- 
tions should be organised only as an extreme measure, preferring to 
use even the smallest opportunity for cooperation with the landlords 
and compradore sections of the big bourgeoisie, through whom it 
hoped to bring pressure to bear on the British government. Regard- 
ing the refusal of the Liberal Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Muslim League, and similar organisations to cooperate with 
the.Simon Commission as favouring the establishment of a broad 
opposition to the British authorities, the Congress leaders in 
1928 focussed attention not on promoting a mass anti-imperialist 
campaign, but on convening an All-Parties Conference and setting 
up Anti-Simon Committees; these latter were for the purpose of 
organising the boycott of the Simon Commission and drawing up 
demands countering the Commission's proposed new Government 
of India Act and calling for India’s self-government. 

Congress-sponsored All-Parties Conferences in 1928 resolved to 
boycott the Simon Commission and declared themselves prepared: 
to negotiate with the British government only on the condition that 
India was given Dominion Status. No question was raised at the 
conferences about organising a mass struggle for complete indepen- 
dence. 

The Third All-Parties Conference in May 1928 appointed a 
special committee, composed of representatives of various parties 
with Motilal Nehru as president, to draft a new constitution by 
July 1928.8 

Thus two constitution-framing commissions were simultaneously- 
at work in India in 1928. One represented the interests of British 
imperialism and sought to work out a scheme of government for 
India which would preserve British colonial rule in the country. 
The other was composed of representatives of the propertied sections. 
of Indian society and wanted to draw up a draft for self-government 
which would satisfy the Indian bourgeoisie and landlords. 

These bodies worked in an atmosphere of mounting popular 
demand for complete independence and the growing militancy of 
the class struggle. This on the one hand inspired Congress to 
utilise the mass movement in the struggle for Swaraj and on the 

2 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 322-3; V.V. Balabushevich, The Working: 
Class and the National Liberation Movement in India, 1923-27 (Moscow, 1954), 
p. 49. 
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other, increased the desire of the national bourgeoisie to win the 
leadership of the masses, to prevent the labour movement from 
fighting for its class interests and confine it to the national struggle 
for Swaraj. E e 

Whereas during the 1918-22 revolutionary upsurge, the Indian 
bourgeoisie was chiefly concerned with winning over the peasant 
masses, in 1928-33 one of its primary aims was to win control of 
the labour movement. This sharpened the struggle between 
bourgeois and proletarian ideologies. 

The increased class maturity of the Indian workers was most 
clearly demonstrated in the 1928-29 general strikes and in the 
building of the revolutionary trade unions. 


Formation of Classwise Trade Unions 


As the industrial proletariat increased and more workers became 
concentrated in industry during the postwar years, the 1928-29 
strike movement acquired certain new features. The number of 
permanently employed workers in the big industrial centres had 
greatly increased. This created the objective prerequisites for a 
stronger organisation of the proletariat, for the shaping of its class- 
consciousness, and its further political maturity. The Indian 
workers most directly experienced the heavy burden of colonial 
exploitation. They still continued to suffer not so much from the 
development of capitalism as from its underdevelopment due to 
India's position as a colony. It will be remembered that the chief 
cause of India's economic backwardness was the policy of imperialism 
to retard the comprehensive development of its national economy 
and establishment of heavy industry. This reactionary essence of 
British policy, more or less veiled during the First World War and 
early postwar years, was again clearly revealed in the late twenties. 
The industrial efforts of the national bourgeoisie were still restricted. 
Indian employers resorted more and more frequently to intensi- 
fication of labour, which inevitably worsened the condition of the 
proletariat. British-owned factories launched an open offensive 
upon the living standards of the workers. 

This completely exploded the so-called theory of decolonisation, 
which arose in Britain and in the middle twenties was fairly wide- 
spread in India. Its authors claimed that the higher rate of India's 
industrial 'development during and after the war testified to a new 
departure in British policy: towards the industrialisation of Britain's 
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colony; this supposedly was to bring about decolonisation, i.e., 
India’s painless transition from the position “of a subject country 
to that of Dominion Status. Hence, this theory in effect denied the 
necessity of mass struggle for independence and thereby caused 
great harm to the liberation movement. 

The true meaning of the decolonisation theory and the correct 
appraisal of Britain’s imperialist policy in the postwar years were 
given in the devastating criticism of decolonisation by the Sixth 
Congress of the Communist International (1928). This helped to 
promote the political maturity of the Indian working class. 

Foremost among the Indian proletariat in the period under 
review were the textile workers. In the textile industry the middle 
twenties witnessed the most intensive concentration of workers in 
individual enterprises and the formation there of contingents of 
permanently employed workers. It was the textile industry that 
started the ;so-called rationalisation drive which really meant 
more intensified labour and lower wages. The textile workers’ 
militancy was in no small measure the result of the work put 
in by the communists during those years at the large industrial 
centres. 

Workers’ factory committees began to spring up during strikes. 
These committees built up funds to which contributions came not 
only from progressive organisations and individuals, but also from 
the trade unions of other countries. Picketing during strikes, 
which had sometimes been practised before, now became the rule, 
and also mass meetings and street processions, workers from 
neighbouring factories and students frequently joining the strikers. 
Workers’ volunteer groups were also formed to combat the 
provocative measures of the authorities.® 

In 1928-29, a special feature of the strikes was that they were 
better organised and more militant than in the early twenties. 
Whereas during the first postwar rise of the labour movement 
(1918-22) the trade unions were almost under the influence of the 
reformists, at the close of the twenties the ideological struggle for 
leadership of the working class movement between the Commu- 
nists and reformists grew stronger. In consequence, at the initiative 
of the communists, a new type of trade union began to emerge which 


put forward revolutionary-political as well as economic demands. 
" [] 
4 The Hindu, 3 May 1928; New Age, | May 1955. 


5 Bombay Chronicle, 3, 9 May 1928. 
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The strike movement began to have considerably more influence 
than in the early twenties on the position of the national bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie in the towns. The workers now did not 
merely spontaneously join Congress-sponsored anti-British demons- 
trations, but sought to give the Congress programme a more 
radical tone, by demanding complete independence. 

All these new aspects of the working class movement were parti- 
cularly obvious in 1928 at political demonstrations (May Day, 
anti-Simon Commission) and during the Bombay general strike of 
the textile workers. Although the latter put forward economic 
demands, it also did a great deal to make the Indian proletariat 
more class conscious. It was the first general strike the Left-wing 
of the labour movement had ever organised; it was the workers’ 
reply to the rationalisation which was intensively introduced in the 
Bombay textile mills and caused the dismissal of 15,000 operatives 
in the early months of 1928.5 

In preparation for the strike the Bombay textile workers formed a 
revolutionary union, the Girni Kamgar Union (Lal Bavtha) led 
by S.A. Dange, a communist and a prominent figure in the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, B.F. Bradley, a British communist, 
and other revolutionary trade union leaders. The Girni Kamgar 
Union began to organise workers' resistance to the offensive of the 
employers. At one of the first meetings called by the union the 
police killed a worker, Paraswami Jadao, who was appealing to his 
fellow-workers to organise a general strike. Jadao's funeral, 
which turned into a huge demonstration, was the signal for the 
workers to go into action. A strike was declared on 26 April 
1928 and 150,000 Bombay textile workers downed tools causing the 
closing down of all the textile mills in the city. 

Both the revolutionary and the reformist-led textile unions were 
represented on the strike committee. From the outset the strike had 
the sympathy of all the Bombay workers. Mass meetings and 
demonstrations were held in its support.” This forced the British 
authorities and the mill owners to make certain concessions. The 
employers agreed to see representatives of the unions, and the 
authorities permitted picketing at the mill gates. 

On 3 May the strike committee presented the following demands 
to the mill owners: no more wage cuts; pay increases for workers 


^ 
* Bombay Chronicle, 4, 5 May 1928. 
7 Ibid, New Age, 1 May, 5 June 1955. 
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getting less than Rs 30 ‘a month; an end to rationalisation, anda 
ban on discrimination against workers of the lower castes. These 
were mainly economic demands. But the formation of the revolu- 
tionary union and the fight against discrimination in relation to the 
untouchables testified that the workers were becoming more 
politically conscious and thatthe communists and other Left-wing 
leaders of the movement were gaining influence. 

B.R. Ambedkar, the leader of the untouchables, played an 
unsavoury role in the strike. The son of the Prince of Baroda 
and a woman from the untouchable Mahar caste, he studied law 
at Bonn and Columbia universities. At the end of the twenties he 
entered politics, expressing the views of a small wealthy section 
of untouchables, merchants, workshop owners, landlords (some 
untouchables were big landowners), and individual jobbers (re- 
cruiting agents and overseers), who had dealings with non-skilled 
workers from the low castes. They were all discontented with the 
civil inequality of all untouchables, no matter what their education 
and proprietary status. At the same time the class interests of this 
upper section conflicted with the interests of the general mass of. 
the untouchables (some 60,000,000 at that time), consisting of farm 
labourers, handicraft workers and unskilled workezs. 

It was an inalienable part of the British policy of ‘divide and rule’ 
to play off the wealthy section of the untouchables against the 
so-called high castes. The result of this policy was that the organis- 
ations of the upper-class untouchables worked primarily to 
isolate the low castes (this was the purpose of the demand for 
them to have separate electorates, separate representation in the 
governmental bodies, separate educational establishments, etc.). 
This was the attitude of Ambedkar during the general textile strike, 
when he tried to split the strikers on caste lines by forming a 
separate union for the low caste workers. 

The colonial authorities further endeavoured to provoke Hindu- 
Muslim strife by advising the mill owners to use as strike-breakers 
the Pathan Muslims who had come to Bombay for seasonal work. 
But in this they failed. Led by the communists, the workers were 
well organised against them. They set up a 500-strong volunteer 
corps who kept blacklegs out of the factories and maintained order 
in the streets.) The Workers’ and Peasants’ Party organised 


8 Bombay Chroniele, 25 April, 4 May 1928; The Hindu, 3. May 1928. 
3 Bombay Chronicle, 9 May 1928. A 
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collection of food in the villages on behalf of the strikers.19 

Solidarity with the strikers was declared by the workers in other 
Indian industrial centres. By means of hard work the communists. 
formed another revolutionary union at the cotton mills in Sholapur 
and it maintained close connection with the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union. à 

While the strike was still in progress in Bombay, the workers 
downed tools at several factories in Sholapur and at many stations 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. The railwaymen did 
everything to prevent police reinforcements from entering 
Bombay. 

The following incident was typical. On 21 July 1928, Kuppuswamy 
Naiker, a local trade union leader, with 24 other workers lay 
down across the tracks at Villupurum railway station thus stopping 
a train carrying police to Bombay. This selfless act won the 
admiration of the strikers and the general public, who proceeded to 
hurl stones at the railway carriages occupied by the police. Naiker 
and his comrades were promptly arrested by the British authorities 
and were tried as ordinary criminals. 

The news of the Bombay textile workers’ heroic strike spread far 
beyond the country’s borders. Contributions to the strikers’ relief 
fund were received from textile workers in Lancashire and other 
industrial centres in the capitalist countries, and also from the 
Moscow textile workers.13 This was an expression of the inter- 
national solidarity of the working class and the workers’ warm 
sympathy for the struggle of subjugated nations. 

The Bombay general strike continued for six months with a loss. 
of 21,000,000 workdays.* The workers fought so heroically that 
at the end of October 1928, the mill owners were compelled to 
recognize the revolutionary Girni Kamgar Union, to agree to the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into wage rates in view of 
the plans for rationalisation, and to agree not to persecute the 


strike organisers. On these terms the strike committee temporarily 
called off the strike.15 


OUI DITS E 1 3 May 1928. 

11 Ibid., 8 May 1928. 

12 The Hindu, 8 January 1929, 

13 New Age, 1 May 1955. 

?5 The Legislative Assembly Debates (1929) Vol I. p. 612.: 
15 New “ge, | May 1955. 
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The workers of Bombay Province set an example to workers all 
over India of dedicated and organised struggle against attacks upon 
the vital interests of the proletariat. " 


The Bardoli Campaign 


There was unrest also in?the villages. About the same time as 
the Bombay textile workers’ strike, the first mass peasant campaign 
ever organised in India for refusal to pay increased assessment for 
land revenue started in the Bardoli district of Gujarat. 

The reason for the campaign was a decision of the authorities of 
the Bombay Presidency, adopted on 30 June 1927, to raise land 
assessments by 20 to 25 per cent in Bardoli.1 Spontaneous dis- 
turbances broke out around the peasants’ demand that it be 
rescinded. Most of the peasants in this area were hereditary 
occupiers of government lands. The demand was directed at the 
colonial authorities and not at the landlords who also had to pay 
taxes and were consequently interested in a reduction of land 
revenues. 

The village Congress committees had been formed in Gujarat, 
where Gandhi was immensely popular. The Corgréss always 
strove to direct the peasants’ dissatisfaction towards campaigns led 
by the national bourgeoisie and pursuing its policy. In this way 
the Congress leadership sought to prevent the anti-feudal struggle 
from developing along revolutionary lines. Relying on sections 
of the rural population among whom its prestige was highest, the 
Congress leadership endeavoured to build up its influence in the 
countryside and bring pressure to bear on the British Government. 

It were these aims that the Congress pursued also during the 
Bardoli events. It appealed to the provincial governor to retain 
the old revenue assessments and appoint a committee to enquire 
into peasants' ability to pay more. The governor refused. There- 
upon the Congress Working Committee decided to conduct a no- 
tax campaign in Bardoli in support of the peasants’ just demands. 
A prominent Congressman, Vallabhbhai Patel, was appointed 
leader of the campaign. His brother, also a prominent Congressman, 
temporarily resigned his post as President of the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly in protest against the authorities’ actions. 

On 12 February 1928 Congress convened a peasant conference 


e 
16 Indian Statutory Commission, Report, Vol. VII, (London, 1930), p. 352. 
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which resolved that the peasants would pay no taxes to the govern- 
ment until an arbitration committee to revise the revenue assess- 
ments had been appointed. AIl the Bardoli villages were divided 
into groups headed by veteran Congressmen. They explained to 
every peasant the aims of the campaign and urged them, besides not 
paying taxes, to refuse to Cooperate with government officials 
and to refuse to supply them with provisions and draught 
animals. 

The Congress was extremely successful in its organisation of the 
Bardoli peasants. In accordance with Gandhi's teaching, the 
peasants refrained from any violence, submissively went to prison, 
but paid no taxes. Strong police reinforcements were called out 
to Bardoli. They confiscated the land and household chattels 
and cattle of the peasants who took part in the campaign. But 
the peasants continued their passive resistance, while Gandhi and 
the other Congress leaders pressed their demands. 

The news of the Bardoli events Soon spread far and wide. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly, the local press, leaders of the 
Indian working class, intelligentsia and youth organisations, called 
for the easing of the peasants? burdens. Sponsored by the Congress, 
meetings and rallies in support of the Bardoli peasants’ demands 
were held all over the country. At meetings in the Bombay 
Presidency and the United Provinces thousands of peasants resolved 
to follow the Bardoli example and prevent any rise in taxes.18 

Following an appeal by Gandhi, 12 June 1928 was observed as 
Bardoli Day throughout India. Addressing a meeting on that day, 
Congress President Ansari said : *They (the people of Bardoli) 
are ...the vanguard of the army of liberation of our enslaved 
country from perpetual thraldom'.19 

The government was compelled to restore the old revenue 
assessments, promise to release the arrested peasants and return 
their confiscated lands. In July 1928 Congress called off the 
campaign. But the Bardoli peasants paid dearly for their victory. 
Many of them were kept in prison and the confiscated lands were 
not returned to their former owners. A protracted correspondence 
began between Gandhi and the Viceroy on the government's, non- 

17 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Nol. I. p. 324. 

18 The Hindu, 9 January 1929; 
VII, p. 353. 

19 [hid.. p. 334. 
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fulfilment of the term of the agreement. This, however, produced 
no effective results.? Nevertheless, the Bardoli campaign demon- 
strated the power of organised action. “At the same time it helped 
to spread Congress influence among the peasants. 

The Congress regarded the no-tax campaign as an extreme measure. 
Jn areas where the Congress was not as strong as in Bardoli, it used 
different methods of broadening its mass basis and winning the 
leadership of the peasants. Local Congress organisations, con- 
sisting primarily of the upper sections of the rural population, were 
set up in the villages; meetings and conferences were held. The 
local Congress Committees did considerable work in the country- 
side in connection with the boycott of the Simon Commission. The 
‘Congress-led anti-Simon protest campaign enhanced Congress 
influence among the so-called middle sections (the middle and 
petty bourgeoisie in town and countryside) of the population. 


The Simon Commission and the Indian Political Parties 


The nation-wide protest that greeted the Simon Commission 
demonstrated that the Indian public would approve of no act on-the 
constitution of the country, drawn up without Indian participation 
and perpetuating colonial status. Anti-Simon committees led by 
Congressmen were set up everywhere. The workers’ and peasants’ 
parties and youth organisations actively cooperated with them.?i 
Anti-British demonstrations met the Simon Commission wherever 
it went. Thousands of ordinary people were beaten up by the 
police during hartals and protest demonstrations. Hundreds of 
unknown heroes sacrificed their lives for freedom.?? 

The indignation at this brutal repression by the British authorities 
found expression in an all-India protest campaign against the bloody 
attacks of police and troops on demonstrators in Lahore. Soon 
after this assault it became known that Lala Lajpat Rai, veteran 
anti-imperialist fighter, had died as a result of blows inflicted on him 
by a British officer commanding the punitive troops.? The colonial 
authorities were forced to appoint a special commission to enquire 
into the Lahore incidents. The commission, however, declared that 


20 Sitaramayya, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 326. 
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the accusation that British troops -had killed Lala Lajpat Rai was 
unfounded. 

In this connection the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a 
resolution condemning the assault on Lajpat Rai.24 Yet, even in 
this atmosphere of nation-wide hatred against the Simon Commis- 
sion, there were some provincial bourgeois-landlord parties and 
associations which decided to leave to the commission the protection 
of their narrow class, communal and caste interests. As a rule, 
these were organisations of Brtitish planters residing in India, of 
owners of industrial and commercial firms, or of the most reactionary 
Indian landlords and compradore elements. In spite of the fact 
that a considerable number of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly protested, the government appointed a commission of 
some of its members to work in cooperation with the Simon 
Commission. The chariman and most of the committee members 
were big landlords and moneylenders who had long been associated 
with the British.?5 

But not all the organisations cooperating with the Simon 
Commissioe approved of the colonial regime without reservation. 
Some of them, influenced by mass sentiment, favoured constitu- 
tional change, though in the most moderate form. This applied 
particularly to the organisations of the untouchables. 

The Congress and Gandhi himself enjoyed considerable prestige 
among the low castes. At the same time the prosperous sections of 
the untouchables were strongly influenced by the British mission- 
aries. Consequently, some of the parties of the untouchables 
adopted a pro-British, sectarian attitude. Memoranda were 
presented to the Simon Commission by the Depressed Classes 
Association, headed by B.R. Ambedkar, and other organisations of 
the untouchables. Ambedkar also sat on the Bombay Committee 
for Cooperation with the Simon Commission. Its memorandum 
was on the whole pro-British. The upper class untouchables openly 
declared themselves against the Congress-led movement for home 
rule and favoured the reactionary system of communal electorates.2* 


24 Ibid., p. 833. 


25 Indian Statutory Commission, Report, Vol. XVI, Part 1, London, 1930, 
p. 4; The Hindu, 27 October 1928; L.R. Gordon-Polonskaya, Drafting of new 
Government of India Act by the British Government and the Position of the Indian 
Political Parties, 1228-33 (Moscow, 1957) pp. 355-406. 


26 Indian Statutory Commission, op. cit., Vol. XVI, Part I, pp. 40, 41, 48. 
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Nevertheless, since uneven civil rights harmed the interests all of 
untouchables (including the wealthy section), the organisations 
which reflected the interests of the latter could not remain silent 
about the hard lot of the low castes in British India and demanded 
the abolition of discrimination in regard to the untouchables.?* 
The most representative organisation of the untouchables at that 
time, the All-India Chammar Association (Shrijatav Mahasabha), 
demanded in addition universal suffrage and abolition of 
begar.8 4 

The Muslim League, torn by differences in regard to the Simon 
Commission boycott, split in 1928. Favouring cooperation with 
the Commisssion, a group led by Mohammad Shafi, a Punjabi 
communalist, withdrew from the League, while the League itself 
continued to adhere to its boycott tactics. The Muslim League could 
not, however, escape the effects of the British government's intensi- 
fied fomenting of communal antagonisms and building of stronger 
ties with the reactionary landlord elements following the suppression 
of the 1918-22 national liberation movement. The weight of 
progressive democratic opinion in the League representing the 
Muslim national bourgeoisie and the urban petty bourgeoisie who 
favoured close cooperation with the Congress in the struggle for 
Home Rule had greatly diminished at the close of the twenties. 
The congress Muslims in the League failing to win a majority in the 
leadership also left it, and the leadership passed entirely to the 
landlords and comprador bourgeoisie. At this time M.A. Jinnah, 
who was soon to become the most influential leader of the 
Muslim communal movement, took over the leadership of the League. 

M.A. Jinnah (1876-1948) was born in the family of a Gujarat 
Muslim merchant who lived in Karachi. Like many from the 
Indian educated classes he studied law in England and was closely 
associated with the older generation of Congressmen. Fora long 
time he was secretary to Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the founders of 
the National Congress, and until 1921 was a member of the 
Congress. He expressed the views of that section of the Muslim 
bourgeoisie and landlords which supported the Congress as long as 
it stood for constitutional opposition to the government, but which 
was opposed to all forms of mass struggle for home rule. 

The root cause of the disagreement between Gandhi and Jinnah lay 


27 Ibid., pp? 48-9. 
38 [bid., pp. 91, 352-3. ' 
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in their different attitudes to the mass movement for independence. 
This, however, did not mean that there were no contradictions in 
that period between the Muslim circles represented by Jinnah and the 
colonial rulers of India. One manifestation of these contradictions 
was the refusal of the Muslim League to cooperate with the Simon 
‘Commission and the League’s participation in the Congress- 
sponsored All-Parties’ Conferences. 

But the interests that bound the Muslim landlords and comprador 
bourgeoisie to thé British imperialists were stronger than those which 
separated them. Relying on the most reactionary Muslim circles, 
the British colonialists even succeeded in directing the work of 
certain Muslim groups of the national bourgeoisie along anti-Hindu 
lines. 

All this led to the collapse of the attempts of the National 
Congress to work out a common platform with the Muslim League. 
The Jinnah group, which boycotted the Simon Commission, and the 
Shafi group, which cooperated with it, had more in common than 
the League and the Congress. Indeed, Shafi’s memorandum stated 
that his group differed with the League only on the question of 
cooperation with the Simon Commission. And the memorandum 
was chiefly concerned with communal electorates and the distri- 
bution of seats in the legislative assemblies.?? Basically the attitude 
was the same in the Muslim provincial delegations, and in the All- 
India Muslim Conference which represented the most reactionary 
landlord elements and was headed by the Aga Khan. 

A certain duality marked the attitude of some Hindu landlord 
parties which presented memoranda to the Simon Commission. 
The landlord class as a whole remained the loyal bulwark 
of British colonial rule and was directly interested in perpetuating 
the British imperialist power. This was openly stated in memoranda 

submitted by the Bengal zamindars, the Oudh  talukdars,®° the 
Punjabi big landowners, and most other big landed proprietors in 
British India. The landlord members of the Simon Commission 
Cooperation Committee openly declared their opposition to any 


2° The memorandum claimed for Muslims one-third of the seats in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, as well as in the assemblies of Muslim-minority provinces, 
and that seats should be distributed on a population basis in the Muslim-majority 
Punjab and Bengal Provinces (Indian Statutory Commission. Vol. XVI, Part 1. 
pp. 108-10, 125). 

30 Talukdars—big privileged landlords, 
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movement for home rule. The memorandum of the Punjab 
Zamindari Association stressed that the Association’s main object 
was to fight the communist movement.?! 

However, many landlords, both Muslim and Hindu, primarily 
those connected with industrial and commercial interests, were 
opposed to the British government. While they were against any 
mass struggle for self-government, including the Congress non- 
violent civil desobedience campaigns, they were not averse to 
accepting self-government as a gift from the British govermnent. 
This was precisely why they agreed to cooperate with the Simon 
Commission though in their memoranda they declared outright 
that they were in sympathy with the Congress demand for Dominion 
Status. 

The memoranda of the landlords also expressed the national 
aspirations of various Indian nationalities. Thus, the memoranda 
of the Bihar and Orissa Landowners’ Association, the Bombay 
Sardars’ Association, the North-West Frontier Province Zamindari 
League, the Madras and Bombay Legislative Assemblies and a 
number of other organisations included a ‘demand for the 
formation of provinces based on the linguistic principle. 

In the Indian States, some of the landlords connected with 
commercial and industrial circles joined forces with the bourgeoisie 
and bourgeois-landlord intelligentsia in 1928, in demanding restric- 
tion of the powers of the princes and introduction of constitutional 
reforms. During these years the mass movement in the Indian 
States could in no way be compared with that in British India. 
Working class organisations (communist groups, trade unions) and 
petty bourgeois parties and organisations began to be formed 
there much later than in British India. The national bourgeoisie, 
too, was much weaker. That is why their all-India organisations 
the Indian States People's Conference and the States Subjects" 
Conference were upper-class bodies and did not as yet attempt to 
seek the support of the masses. Their demands in this period 
actually amounted to constitutional monarchy, responsible govern- 
ment and elementary civil rights. Since many of the states had 
neither constitutions nor responsible governments and the king was 
the sole ruler and judge, these demands were a definite step forward. 


3! Indian Statutory Commission. op. cit., Vol. XVI, Part L, p. 191. 
32 Ibid., pp. 13, 65, 391, 469-470; Vol. VI, pp. 574, 579-580. 
33 The Hindu, 13 November 1928; 14 January 1929. 
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The work of the National Congress in those years had covered only 
British India and these were merely the first attempts to carry it 
into the Indian States. 

In 1928, in view of the rise of the democratic movement in the 
Indian States and for the purpose of strengthening its alliance with 
the native rulers against the progressive forces in British India, the 
British Parliament appointed the Indian States Committee (the 
Butler Committee). Its terms of reference were even more restricted 
than those of the Simon Commission. Officially it was charged 
with examining questions concerning the political and financial 
relations between the Indian States and the Government of 
India. 

While the rulers of Mysore and other South Indian States 
supported—only in words, it is true—the demand for Dominion 
Status, most of the rulers stood firmly for the preservation of India's 
colonial status. The Chamber of Princes, consisting of 108 rulers, 
mostly from North and Central India, opposed any constitutional 
-change whatever.?* 


Nehru Constitution aad Independence League 


The campaign against the Simon Commission was in progress when 
the Congress Committee headed by Motilal Nehru issued its draft 
constitution in July 1928. Consisting of three main sections: on the 
future status of India; on the fundamental rights of citizens, and 
on Hindu-Muslim relations,?? its report outlining the new consti- 
tution was presented to the All-India and Provincial All-Parties’ 
Conferences for consideration. It was also sent to the Simon 
Commission.?* 

The proposed constitution was quite moderate, reflecting 
chiefly the interests of the big bourgeoisie and those landlords who 
were dissatisfied with the existing system of government and in one 
way or another were associated with industry and commerce. 

Based on Dominion Status the draft constitution provided for 
changes in the administrative division of the country, formation of 
provinces on the linguistic principle, and establishment of provincial 
autonomy. Full power was to be vested in an Indian government 


34 Ibid., See The Hindu, 6 November 1928, 
35 [hid., 14 January 1929. 

39 [bid., 15 October 1928. 

37 Ibid., 28 September 1928. 
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responsible to the Central Legislative Assembly. Only foreign 
affairs and defence were to remain under’ British control. Customs 
privileges for British imports were to be abolished. The draft 
constitution advocated freedom of speech, press, assembly, asso- 
ciation and other civil rights and against religious and caste dis- 
crimination. Nothing, however, was said in the report about 
restricting the amount of land owned by the big landowners and 
about giving land to the peasants. 

In the section on Hindu-Muslim relations, the report dealt with 
the distribution of seats in the provincial legislative assemblies. 
Opposing separate communal representation, the report provided 
for a common electorate and universal suffrage. Muslim minority 
communities were to be given certain guarantees.8 

The Muslim League rejected the Hindu-Muslim settlement 
recommended by the Nehru report and refused to ratify the draft 
constitution. And the All-India Muslim Conference, presided 
over by the Aga Khan, declared itself against any cooperation with 
the Congress.?* 2 ° 

The Congress leadership—at that time almost entirely Swarajist— 
approved the demand for Dominion Status ‘and supported the 
draft as a whole. Sponsored by Congress, committees in support 
of the draft Nehru Constitution were set up in all cities. In 
October-December 1928 local All-Parties’ Conferences were held 
in many provinces.!^ 

The Congress rank and file and many of its provincial committees, 
however, sharply condemned the leadership's consent to Dominion 
Status which was in fact given contrary to the resolution of complete 
independence at the Madras session in 1927. Most of the local 
Congress committees and several provincial All-Parties’ Conferences 
(Delhi, Andhra, Bombay, Bengal and others) demanded complete 
independence.*: 

The Congress provincial committees which were set up after the 
1920 Nagpur session were widely representative of the national 
bourgeoisie. They included representatives not only of the bour- 
geois-landlord section but also of the petty bourgeois intellectuals. 
That is why, on a number of issues, the provincial committees of 


38 Thid., 21 September 1928. 
a Ibid., | 1, F6, 22, 26 October; 7 December 1928; 11 January 1929. 
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the Congress adopted a more democratic stand than the Congress 
leadership. 5 
Immediately after the draft Nehru Constitution was published and 
the Congress Committees in support of the draft advocating 
Dominion Status had begun to work, Independence Leagues sprang 
up in many cities, since a large section of the national bourgeoisie. 
was dissatisfied with the attitude taken by its moderate wing. The 
programme of the Independence Leagues reflected the Indian 
people’s desire to fight actively for complete independence. In a 
number of provinces the Leagues cooperated with the local workers’ 
and peasants’ parties. 
The chairman of the Kerala Independence League, addressing 
a meeting in Calcutta, described the League’s activity as 
follows : å 
They (the League members) were not trying to effect a change 
in the policy of the Congress, but were only moving with the times 
to obtain independence through the Congress. Their object was 


te convert Congressmen who were satisfied with Dominion 
Status.4? 


In November 1928 the All-India Independence League was 
organised with Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose as its 
leaders.‘ 

The Independence Leagues did much to draw petty bourgeois 
sections of Indian society, especially students, into wider political 
activity and to unite the country’s progressive forces against British 
rule. They also worked hard to bring all working people into the 
anti-imperialist campaigns. But at the same time the work they did 
helped spreading various illusions about concordant class interests 
in the common liberation struggle. 


Calcutta Session of the Congress 


The disagreements in the Congress on the ultimate aim of the 
movement and on the Nehru Constitution came out into the open 
again at its next annual session in December 1928. It was held in 
Calcutta and was attended by 6,000 delegates and more than 20,000 
guests. d 

The Left-wingers sharply criticised the draft Nehru Constitution, 
though, to avoid a split and disunity of the forces of the Indian 


42 [bid., 11 October 1928. 
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national bourgeoisie, they voted for the resolution endorsing the 
draft. 

On the other hand, bearing in mind the demands of the Left-wing, 
the Moderates were compelled to agree to a special reservation in 
the resolution ‘that ‘nothigg in this resolution shall interfere with 
the carrying on in the name of the Congress of the propaganda for 
Complete Independence’ and that if the Constitution is not accepted 
by the British government before the end of 1929, the Congress will 
organise a new civil disobedience campaign." 

In connection with the growing democratic movement in the 
Indian States, the session urged the establishment of responsible 
governments in the states and the granting of elementary rights 
to their populations. 

The Calcutta session attracted the attention of the widest sections 
in India. The working people, the petty bourgeois intelligentsia 
and the national bourgeoisie welcomed its resolutions expressing 
sympathy with the anti-imperialist struggle of the Chinese people 
and supporting India’s participation in the work of the International 
League Against Imperialism. They also approved, its: resolution 
on work in the villages and on improving the conditions of the 
peasantry.45 

As regards the resolution approving the draft Nehru Constitution 
and postponing the discussion on launching the non-cooperation 
campaign for one year, they had to encounter the resentment not 
only of the working people but also of many representatives of the 
national bourgeoisie who believed that the non-cooperation 
campaign could have begun already in 1928.46 


The Meerut Trial 

The most dedicated champions of immediate struggle for complete 
independence were the workers. And they demonstrated it by 
energetic activity. Foremost among them were the workers of 
Calcutta. With the Bombay textile workers they were in the 
vanguard of the Indian proletariat. The Calcutta communist 
group was one of the most active in the country. Like the Bombay 
communists it worked mainly through the provincial Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party. And though the proletarian core of the Bengal 


44 Sitaramayya, op. cit., P- 329. 
45 Ibid, pp. 323-9; The Hindu, 5 November 1928. 
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Workers’ and Peasants’ Party was much weaker than that of Bombay, 
it inscribed many glorious pages in the history of the Bengali working 
people’s anti-imperialist struggle. 

Towards the close of the Congress session, a demonstration 
was held in Calcutta. 50,000 workers, students ånd petty bour- 
geois intellectuals carried red flags and banners with the slogan 
‘Long Live Complete Independence’! A deputation entered the 
conference hall and announced to the Congress leaders that the 
people were against Dominion Status.47 

The year 1928 witnessed considerable political awakening among 
the workers in other large industrial centres. The basic form of 
class struggle, however, was still the economic strike. That year 
there were as many as 203 strikes involving some 505,000 workers.%8 
Membership in the revolutionary trade unions, the Bombay and 
Sholapur Girni Kamgar Unions particularly, had greatly increased 
by the end of 1928.49 The first revolutionary unions were formed 
at the Jharia jute mills in Lahore and on the Madras railways. The 
communist-led Left-wing had grown in the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. 

Testifying to the communists’ active work in the big industrial 
centres were the general and solidarity strikes, the increased 
political activity of the workers, and the fact that the more advanced 
sections of the proletariat began to move away from the hold of the 
reformist leadership. 

The communists led a large section of the workers and students 
in Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab. They enjoyed great prestige 
among the petty bourgeois youth leagues (the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha). They organised several young workers’ leagues.5! 

Speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the amendment to the 
Public Safety Bill (1929), Gerar, representing the colonial authorities, 
stated that the communists had been and were making serious 
efforts to extend their influence to the youth movement in various 
parts of the country and had been extremely successful.5? 


‘7 Forward, 30 December 1928; 2, 3 January 1929. 

48 Labour Gazette, August 1929. 

49 Dutt, op. cit., p. 385. 

5° The Hindu, August 3, 1929; The Legislative Assembly Debates. ., Vol. 1, 1929, 
pp. 393,394; New Age, | May 1955. 
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Communist weeklies and dailies published in the vernacular in 
Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and Madras (Kirti, Mazdur, Kisan, 
Spark, Kranti, to mention a few) did much to disseminate Marxist 
ideas, to educate the workers about the progress of the proletarian 
and peasant movements in India and abroad, and the achievements 
of socialism in the ussr.5 

In 1928-29 steps were taken to strengthen the Indian communist 
movement. Underground communist conferences held during these 
years discussed questions concerning Government of India Act, 
the attitude of the National Congress to the drafting of a new 
constitution and the possibility of launching a new mass anti-British 
campaign. The conferences adopted decisions on increased propa- 
ganda of communist ideas, work in the trade unions, and among 
the youth and peasants, consolidating the connections between the 
provincial communist groups.*! 

The communists’ attitude to the basic principles of the draft 
Nehru Constitution and their programme for the liberation struggle 
were set forth in resolutions of the First All-India Conference of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties held in December 1928 And attended 
by 100 delegates from the various provincial workers’ and peasants' 
parties. Its resolutions pointed to the need for the proletariat to 
win the leadership of the national liberation movement whose 
ultimate goal should be complete independence for India. 

In its political resolution the conference criticised the draft Nehru 
Constitution, stressed the need for proletarian class struggle and put 
forward the demand to abolish big landownership ‘in principle 
without compensation’. 

The conference also adopted fundamental principles of a minimum 
programme for the all-India and provincial workers’ and peasants’ 
parties: a shorter working day, a minimum wage, freedom of trade 
union organisation, speech and the press, universal education 
Etes 

The calling of the All-India Conference of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Parties at a time when the masses were determined to fight for the 
complete abolition of colonial rule, reflected the working people’s 
dissatisfaction with the Congress demand for Dominion Status and 
their desire to build up and strengthen their own class organisations. 


a 
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Criticising the Calcutta Congress resolution on Dominion Status, 
the conference put forward demands which rallied the champions of 
real independence and all the revolutionary elements in the 
country. The first conference of the previously scattered workers” 
and peasants’ parties was important because it forged strong bonds. 
between the revolutionary organisations of the various provinces. 

But by far not all the workers’ and peasants’ parties had a strong 
proletarian core, their membership was incomparably smaller than 
that of the Congress, their programmes and tactics were in some 
instances ambiguous and inconsistent, which was character- 
istic of the revolutionary petty bourgeois organisations of that time.. 
This was another factor that prompted the communist movement to: 
consolidate its ranks. 

In view of the Indian working class movement gathering strength, 
the British government sent the Whitley Commission to India to 
enquire into labour conditions and seek ways of combatting 
communist influence. Most workers' organisations resolved to 
boycott the Whitley Commission and in Janurary-March 1929 
many protest meetings and demonstrations under revolutionary 
slogans were held. 

The workers' rising political consciousness was revealed in their 
readiness to continue boycotting the Simon Commission and in the 
strike movement in 1929. 

Extremely severe repression was used against the strikers. 
Following the decision of the British government to send the 
Whitley Commission to India, the Legislative Assembly was requested. 
to pass a Trades Disputes Bill and a bill amending the Public Safety 
Act of 1928. The first bill was directed against the growing strike 
movement and the second aimed directly at the communists. The 
Trades Disputes Act restricted the political activity of the proletariat. 
Going still further the Public Safety Act authorised the local 
authorities to take emergency measures if they considered the 
position in the provinces to be a threat to law and order. Most 
reactionary of all were the amendments to this Act, the purpose of 
which was to make it extremely difficult for Indian political organi- 
sations, primarily the communist organisations, to maintain contacts. 
with the international labour movement. 

To counter the anti-Soviet statements of the British authorities 

3 
% The Lebislative Assembly Debates..,Nol. 1, 1929, pp. 389-540. 
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that the amendments were being adopted in connection with the 
communist menace originating allegedly from the Soviet Union, 
Indian communist newspapers began to carry numerous articles 
telling about the life of the peoples of the ussr. In January 1929 
Lenin memorial’ meetings were held in Bombay, Calcutta and many 
other Indian cities.5? 

Sympathy with the Soviet Union was expressed also by leading 
spokesmen of the bourgeois intelligentsia. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
of this in his Autobiography, and at many meetings and demon- 
strations he hailed the young working people's state which at that 
time was the only country building a socialist society. 

Motilal Nehru, addressing the Indian Legislative Assembly, said: 


Can you erect barbed-wire entanglements and artificial barriers 
to keep ideas out of India? The times are gone when you could do 
it. The men (communists) I have known are men of opinions, 
strong opinions, no doubt, but men with the courage of their 
convictions....such men, whether you agree with them or not, 
must be entitled to the respect of every well-balanced mind.58 


The Legislative Assembly rejected both bills and they were sent 
‘back for review to the commissions set up by the Assembly. 

While the reactionary bills were being considered the British 
authorities took steps to weaken the labour movement from within. 

Set up in 1928 at the strikers’ demand, the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee was winding up its work, when the mills 
‘began to sack workers who were members of the Girni Kamgar 
Union and again inciting Hindu-Muslim clashes. The most serious 
of them, caused by one mill employing Pathan strike-breakers, 
occurred in February 1929 and took a toll of 137 killed and 783 
injured.59 

But the government's efforts to break the workers’ unity were 
thwarted. Pickets effectively intervened. The Girni Kamgar 
Union painstakingly explained the whole situation to its members, 
and achieved united action between Hindus and Muslims. 

Early in March the union decided to resume the general strike. 
This time, in addition to full recognition of the economic demands 
put forward in 1928, the workers presented political demands. 
They also called for an end to the persecutions of the Girni Kamgar 


57 Mazdur Kisan, (OLS 553534), January-February 1929. 
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Union and advocated boycotting the Whitley Commission. In 
solidarity with the textjle workers, strike action was taken by the 
workers of the Bombay railway workshops. It should be noted 
that theirs was one of the best-organised political strikes of that 
time. a : 

Soon after the second general strike was declared, the govern- 
ment launched wholesale arrests of communists, revolutionary trade 
union leaders and radical Congressmen. On 20 march 1929, 
thirty-three prominent labour leaders were charged with *conspiracy 
against His Majesty’ and with aiming ‘to deprive the King Emperor 
of the Sovereignty of British India.’ Fourteen of the arrested were 
communists; the other leaders of Left-wing in the Trade Union 
Congress.*! The prisoners were taken to Meerut, a small town far 
away from the big industrial centres. Meanwhile the Viceroy 
issued a Special Ordinance putting into force the Labour Dis- 
putes and the Public Safety bills. Under these acts people taking 
part in the revolutionary movement began to be persecuted through- 
out the country. All the members of the Provisional Central 
Committee of the Communist Party were thrown into prison. This 
disrupted the organisational link joining the various communist 
groups and made it difficult to draw up the party's programme and 
rules. 

The arrest of the finest leaders of the working class movement 
at a time of most intense struggle could not fail to weaken the forces 
ofthe workers. But though the casualties of the Indian proletariat 
were great, though the temporary loss of its leaders was a heavy 
blow, the working class movement remained sufficiently strong and 
organised to cause serious anxiety to the British government. An 
official report of the colonial authorities for 1929-30 stated: 


Communist ideas nevertheless continued to Spread among 
various sections of the industrial proletariat, and also, to some 
extent, in rural India. . .It is significant that several youth associa- 
tions have adopted communist symbols and doctrines. The com- 
munist movement continues to be a source of anxiety and to 
demand constant vigilance on the part of the authorities.9? 


© The Hindu, 8, 13 Margh; 21 June 1929. 
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The Congress leaders indeed disapproved of the government’s 
brutal repression, but they were also disturbed by the growth of 
communist influence. The leadership of the national bourgeoisie 
admitted the need for cooperating with the communists against 
the British rulers, but it naturally would have preferred to unite the 
workers’ organisations under its own banner. Thus, the Bombay 
Congress Committee at one of its meetings specially discussed the 
question of how Congressmen should act in view of the spread of 
communist influence’ among the workers. The committee’s 
president, B. T. Desai, said that the Congressmen must seek to 
change the world outlook of the workers so that the latter should 
realise that the struggle against the British government is more 
important than the struggle between labour and capital. 

In 1929 revolutionary trade unions conducted many industrial 
strikes in British India: the Bombay textile strike which continued 
for some time after the arrest of its leaders; the strike at the Calcutta 
jute mills (the Adamji Mills in February and March and the 
Hastings Mills in August); the strike on the Madras and Lahore 
railways.9* o 

Most strikes called for the release of the political prisoners. 
Meerut Defence Committees were set up at all large industrial 
centres and funds were collected to pay the defence lawyers (since 
most of the prisoners refused to accept the aid of government defence 
lawyers), to provide the prisoners with food, newspapers, books, 
etc.9 Also an All-India Defence Committee was formed, based 
on the local committees. In Great Britain also a Meerut Defence 
Committee was set up. The Meerut defence movement launched 
in the Soviet Union and among the working people of many 
capitalist countries, was a clear demonstration of the growth of 
international proletarian solidarity. 

The government deliberately dragged out the Meerut trial (1929- 
33). And all this time the all-India and the local defence committees 
unabatedly campaigned for the release of the prisoners. Protest 
meetings and demonstrations were held all over the country again 


*3 The Hindu, 5 June 1929. 

** Ibid., 16 March, 7 April, 3, 10, 17 August 1929; The Legislative Assembly 
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and again. The leaders of the communist moveinent still at liberty 
used the campaign to strengthen the anti-imperialist struggle and 
to propagate communist ideas, The trial was extensively reported 
in the Indian press. Progressive vernacular and English newspapers 
carried the full text of the prisoners’ speeches in court and widely 
covered the defence campaign. In 1929 the campaign had the 
active support of the National Congress, especially since the workers' 
leaders on trial included many Congressmen. 

The Indian proletariat drew many useful lessons from the Meerut 
case. The communist leaders made full use of the trial to expound 
their political views. 


Split in the All-India Trade Union Congress 


Parallel with the Meerut Defence campaign, the National 
Congress developed its work of organising the workers under its 
leadership. The stand taken by the Right-wing trade union leaders 
who were associated with the British labour leaders and advocated 
that the proletariat should not engage in political struggle but 
should only seek economic concessions (preferably by negotiation 
with the employers and through arbitration) became extremely 
unpopular during the period of the political awakening of the 
masses and the new rise of the anti-imperialist campaign. On the 
other hand the Congress slogans calling the workers to join in 
the political struggle for self-government, notwithstanding the 
reformist methods of this struggle, naturally met with much greater 
sympathy. Hence, the membership of the Congress-led trade unions 
began to grow rapidly.67 

The more advanced workers, however, followed the unions led 
by the most consistent fighters for the interests of the proletariat, 
the communists. As Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, ‘the advanced sections 
of labour fought shy of the National Congress. They mistrusted 
its leaders, and considered its ideology bourgeois and reactionary, 
which indeed it was, from the labour point of view.’% 

The advanced workers justly regarded the bourgeoisie as their 
class enemy. That the class interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat are conflicting was also admitted by some representatives 
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of the national bourgeoisie? But some trade unionists drew the 
wrong conclusions and were inclined to deny the possibility that 
the bourgeoisie could also be anti-imperialist and capable of playing 
a progressive role in the movement for independence. 

The communists cooperated with the Congress-led trade unions 
in the liberation movement. At the same time they exposed Congress 
propaganda of harmony between labour and capital and upheld the 
only correct organisational principle of trade unions, on a class 
basis. By the end of the twenties a strong Left-wing emerged in the 
trade union movement. Besides the communists, it also included 
other revolutionary elements. 

Thus, at the All-India Trade Union Congress held in Nagpur in 
November 1929, there were three distinct basic groups: (1) Right- 
wingers, (2) Congressmen, and (3) communists and other revolu- 
tionary trade union leaders. lt is interesting to recall Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s characterisation of the currents at the Trade Union Congress 
on the eve of its. Nagpur session: 


There was the old trade union group, moderate in politics aad 
indeed distrusting the intrusion of politics in industrial matters. 
They believed in industrial action only and that too of a cautious 
character, and aimed at the gradual betterment of the workers’ 
conditions. The leader of this group was N.M. Joshi who had 
often represented Indian labour at Geneva. The other group 
was more militant, believed in political action, and openly pro- 
claimed its revolutionary outlook. It was influenced, though by 
no means controlled, by some communists and near-communists.*? 


According to Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congressmen did not belong 
to any of these groups. 

Among other questions, two basic issues faced the Nagpur session: 
the attitude to the Whitley Commission and to the League Against 
Imperialism. Most Right-wing reformist leaders were against 
associating with the League and for participating in the Whitley 
Commission. Two Right-wingers had been put on the Commission. 
The Left-wing, on the other hand, called for a boycott of the 
Whitley Commission, the release of the Meerut prisoners, affiliation 
to the League Against Imperialism, and recognition of the Girni 
Kamgar Union. The Congressmen supported the Left-wing. 
The Right-wing reformists, in reply, broke away from the Congress 
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and formed their own All-India Trade Union Federation.” The 
split caused great harm to the young Indian trade union movement, 
weakened the organisation of the workers and made it easier for the 
government to fight the labour movement. 


E 


The Terrorist Organisations 

The boycott of the Simon Commission, the discussions over the 
draft Nehru Constitution, the awakening of the labour movement, 
the Bombay textile strikes, and, lastly, the Meerut trial, strirred 
the Indian petty bourgeois intelligentsia to revolutionary activity. 
It effectively joined in the political life of the country and constituted 
the advanced section of the middle classes on whom the National 
Congress relied during mass anti-British campaigns. Particularly 
active was the young generation of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia 
—young people form families of clerks, tradesmen, teachers, and 
especially from among the peasants and handicraft workers who 
managed to get into secondary and higher schools (most Indian 
college and university students came from the bourgeois-landlord 
intelligentsia).. 

The years 1928 and 1929 saw a considerable political awakening 
of the Indian youth. Every large all-India organisation sought to 
influence the students. A small section of the students supported 
the Liberals or (depending on their religion) the Hindu Mahasabha 
or the Muslim League. Student unions set up by these bodies 
usually confined themselves to demonstrations for better education 
facilities. 

Most influential among the students was the National Congress 
which drew the youth into the general national struggle. The 
leaders of the national bourgeoisie, however, took great pains to 
keep the students away from the communist movement. Congress- 
men led the All-India Youth League, formed in 1928, as well as 
nearly all the provincial youth leages.? 

Socialist ideas became fairly widespread among the more advanced 
young petty bourgeois intellectuals. By the end of the twenties, the 
communists were able to organise young workers? leagues in Bombay 
and Calcutta. But in the circumstances of severe police repression 


7 The Hindu, 6 December 1929. 
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which prevailed when the Meerut trial began, the work of the 
communist-led youth leagues became paralysed to all intents and 
purposes. 

Now, as during the First World War, the young generation of the 
petty bourgeois intelligenssia turned to terrorism as an outlet for 
their burning hatred of the British colonialists and their desire for 
active struggle for the freedom of their country. This was some- 
thing in the nature of a reaction on the part of some of the youth to 
the non-violent methods and reformist policies of the Congress 
leaders. 

Many terrorist groups which had existed during the First World 
War were revived in 1929. In addition, new terrorist groups were 
formed.? In Bengal they were formed by members of terrorist 
organisations which had existed prior to 1917. During the 1920-22 
civil disobedience campaign many of them joined the Congress. 
But when the Congress passed its Bardoli resolution in 1922, they 
again turned to terrorism, were arrested and released only in 
1927-29. 

Unlike the terrorist groups in other provinces, the.Beigal groups 
included many persons who combined terrorism with legal work 
and membership of the Congress. This was because the dissatis- 
faction with the Bardoli resolution and the leadership's policy was 
felt in those years much stronger among the members of the 
Bengal Congress Committee, most of whom belonged to the Left- 
wing of the Indian national bourgeoisie, than in many other pro- 
vincial committees. 

As for the Congress leaders, they condemned the work of the 
terrorist organisations, and the Congress Working Committee had. 
nothing to do with them. 

The biggest terrorist organisation in Bengal in those years was the 
Chittagong Republican Army founded at the close of the twenties by 
Ambika Chakravarti, a Congressman, and Surya Sen (whose 
pseudonym was Mastarda), an old terrorist. Many torrorist 
groups, consisting mainly of young petty bourgeois intellectuals, 


7! This is dealt with in greater detail by L.R. Gordon-Polonskaya in Activity 
of Petty Bourgeois Terrorist Organisations During the Rise of the Anti-Imperialist 
Movement of the Peoples of India in 1982-33, (Proceedings of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, ussr Academy of Sciences), No. 23 (Moscow, 1957). 
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‘sprang up also in the Punjab, the United and Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

In these provinces the practice of individual terrorism spread also 
‘to the Indian Youth League (Naujawan Bharat Sabha) which had 
no strong proletarian core and consisted chiefly of young people 
from the families of clerks, handicraft workers, peasants and trades- 
men. They accepted the basic principles of the programme of the 
workers’ and peasants’ parties, solidly supported the ultimate aims of 
the communist movement, but at the same time considered that 
terrorist acts were useful. 

The most influential of the provincial Youth Leagues adopting 
this attitude was the Punjabi Naujawan Bharat Sabha. Formed in 
1925, its founder and leader was Bhagat Singh, son of a well-known 
Punjabi supporter of Tilak. He was associated with members of the 
‘Ghadr Party which existed during the First World War.? The most 
important form of the League’s work was propaganda of socialist 
ideas and of the necessity for strong action against British rule. 
Some of its members tended to make the Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
a centre for recruiting members for the terrorist party. The League 
gained immerse popularity and did much to imbue the Punjabi 
youth with radical ideas.77 

Immediately after the formation of the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha, its leaders established direct contact with the Hindustan 
Republican Army (an underground terrorist organisation formed 
after the Ghadr Party had been suppressed and operating mainly 
in the United Provinces) In 1928 they established contact with 
the Punjab Kirti-Kisan Party. 

That year Bhagat Singh and his comrades issued the Manifesto 
of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha. It stated outright that only 
popular mass revolutionary action could liberate the country from 

. colonial slavery, and put forward the slogan ‘Revolution by the 
masses, for the masses’. In other words Swaraj for the 98 per 
‘cent.78 

But the Naujawan Bharat Sabha leaders counted only on a 
spontaneous peasant revolution and in this they had much in common 
with the revolutionary Narodniks of Russia. They underestimated 


76 Gopal Thakur, Bhagat Singh, the Man 
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the organised revolutionary struggle of the working class, though 
they attached great importance to the 1928 general strike of the 
textile workers in Bombay. 

The Manifesto laid stress on explanatory work in the villages.** 
The Naujawan Bharat Sabha did not consider it necessary to 
concentrate on building mass revolutionary organisations of 
workers and peasants, holding that, in addition to propaganda, only 
acts of terrorism were needed to rouse the people. Terrorism, the 
leaders of the League believed, was an inevitable stage of revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

This idea was most fully expressed in the policy statements of the 
Hindustan Republican Socialist Association, a new terrorist organi- 
sation formed in September 1928 by Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev and 
other members of underground groups from the Punjab, the United: 
Provinces, Rajputana, Bihar and Orissa. Its fighting units retained 
the old name of Republican Army.*? S 

The Association proclaimed its ultimate goal to win independence 
and to build a socialist state; its main method of struggle was declared 
to be terrorism combined with the mass movement.?! The attitude 
of its leaders on the major problems of the revolutionary movement 
was set forth in a pamphlet entitled The Philosophy of Bombs. 
illegally printed in 1929. 

Regardless of the subjective aspirations of the patriotically-minded 
petty bourgeois intelligentsia, its indulgence in terrorism greatly 
harmed the movement to organise the working people. It was no 
accident that in the areas where terrorism was most widespread, 
such as Bengal and the Punjab, revolutionary peasant unions were 
formed much more slowly than in other parts of India. The 
communists and other leaders of the workers’ and peasants’ parties. 
drew attention to this and pointed out that not terrorism but orga- 
nisation of the workers and peasants should be the chief task of 
Indian patriots.5? 

The first acts of the Punjab terrorists were their reprisals against - 
the brutal repression of the government and the opening of the 
Meerut trial. On 8 April 1929, Bhagat Singh and Bhakteswar 
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Dutt with a group of student excursionists occupied seats in the 
public gallery of the Indian Legislative Assembly. As soon as Sir 
George Schuster, a member of the government, announced that the 
Viceroy had given instructions for the Trades Dispute and Public 
Safety Bills to be put into force, they threw bombs at tne government 
benches. The explosion caused no damage, nor was it intended to. 
But it was followed by shouts of ‘Long Live the Revolution" ‘India 
for the Indians’, and a shower of leaflets. Bhagat Singh and Dutt 
decided to use the law court as a forum of propaganda for their 
ideas, and instead of getting away in the ensuing confusion allowed 
themselves to be arrested.8% 

The leaflets distributed by the terrorists in which they spoke of 
the ‘defenceless Indian masses’, and their other policy statements, 
showed that they underestimated the revolutionary potentiality of 
the organised forces of the people. And this inevitably doomed the 
work of the terrorists to failure. 

Soon after the arrest of Bhagat Singh the authorities discovered the 
underground centre in Lahore of the Hindustan Republican Socia- 
list Association and raided its bomb workshop. Most members 
of the centre were arrested. Of the Association’s leaders only 
‘Chandrasekhar Azad managed to get away. 

The trial began which went down in history as the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. In protest against the high-handedness of the 
prison officials, the Indian patriots went on hunger strike on June 
15 and took no food for 63 days. One of the hunger-strikers, 
20-year-old Jatin Das, died and many others were in a very critical 
state of health. 

In sympathy with the Lahore prisoners, a hunger strike was 
declared by all the Punjabi political prisoners. On | July a huge 
mass meeting in Lahore passed a resolution expressing admiration 
for the courageous conduct of Bhagat Singh and his comrades. 
Protest rallies and demonstrations under the Slogans ‘Release All 
Political Prisoners!’ ‘Long Live the Revolution!’ ‘India for the 
Indians’ were held in many other Indian towns.84 

The National Congress at first condemned the terrorist action in 
the Assembly. But after the political prisoners went on hunger 
strike, it declared its syrapathy with Bhagat Singh and joined the 
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all-India protest campaign against the cruel treatment of the 
Lahore prisoners.59 / 

From April 1929 to the end of 1930 the leaders of the Hindustan 
Republican Socialist Association languished in prison. But they 
attentively watched events in the country. The failure of terrorist 
acts and the growth of the mass movement convinced them that 
individual terror was futile and ineffective. Under the leadership 
of Bhagat Singh they studied socialist literature. Bhagat Singh 
wrote from prison: 


The nation can wage a successful struggle only on the strength 
of organised workers, kisans and the common people. ...It is my 
firm belief that we'll not profit by bombs and pistols. This is 
clear from the history of the mHsRA. Our main objective 
should be to organise workers and kisans.5e 

After Bhagat Singh's arrest many representatives of the petty 
bourgeois intelligentsia in the Punjab gave up individual terror. 
The majority of the members of the Punjabi Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha opposed the terrorist trend in the organisation. In its 
session in August 1929 the organisation passed a resolution to tne 
effect that the success of the youth movement depended on the 
organisation of the workers and the peasants. Nevertheless a 
large section of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia in the Punjab, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and, especially, Bengal continued to be 
attracted by terrorism. 

As we see, terrorist methods of fighting British colonial power were 
much more widespread in 1928-30 than in previous years among 
relatively large sections of the petty bourgeoisie. Under the yoke 
of the colonial regime many young people from among the petty 
bourgeoisie, peasants and handicraft workers had to cover a long 
and difficult road before they finally found themselves beneath the 
banner of the most revolutionary party, the communist party. 
In a sense the acts of terrorism werea retrograde step compared with 
the mass anti-British campaigns organised by the National Congress. 
Yet, at the same time, terrorism was a sign of the growing dissatis- 
faction of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia with the reformist 
tactics of the Congress leaders and its desire for militant forms of 
struggle. The terrorist movement of this period differed from that 
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of previous years not only in scale but also in the fact that it 
sought to combine individual terrorist acts with the mass 
demonstrations of the working people. 


The Lahore Congress and Launching of Civil Disobedience 


As the popular indignation against the ‘colonial oppressors reached 
its height and the repression increased, it became more and more 
difficult for the National Congress, on the one hand, to secure 
concessions from the British government and on the other, 
to keep the masses from active anti-imperialist struggle. The 
government refused to negotiate even on the basis of the moderate 
Nehru Constitution. The Viceroy’s conferences with representa- 
tives of the Indian parties yielded no results, and preparations began 
for a mass civil disobedience campaign.s8 

Towards the close of 1929 the influence of the National Congress 
among the masses had considerably extended. Its former adherents 
from the urban and rural petty and middle bourgeoisie who had 
withdrawn from the Congress after its 1922 Bardoli resolution, 
rejoined its ranks during the Simon Commission boycott. Many 
new trade unions were organised under Congress leadership. But 
most important of all was the formation of numerous Congress 
branches in the villages. This was usually done in the following 
manner. If there were no Congress members in a given village, 
the provincial or district Congress committee would send one of its 
workers there. He would have the elder call a meeting of the 
villagers at which he would explain the aims of the foreign goods 
boycott, the struggle against untouchability, the non-violent move- 
ment for Swaraj, and would enrol new members. The first to join 
the Congress were the peasants with small landholdings, shop- 
keepers and handicraft workers. Its campaign against untouch- 
ability drew also farm labourers and low-caste handicraft workers 
into its ranks.59 

Congress influence among the peasantry was further greatly 
increased by the Bardoli no-tax campaign. Reduction of land taxes 
was demanded in 1929 by local Congress conferences in Andhra, 
Kerala and some other southern national-minority areas. In 
1929 local Congress conferences in Andhra, Kerala and other 
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southern national-minority areas demanded, besides formation of 
provinces on the linguistic principle, reduction of land taxes.9: 
Most local Congress organisations called for the rescinding of the 
Dominion Status resolution, the immediate launching of civil 
disobedience canipaign and a struggle for complete independence.9* 


In September all the provincial committees held meetings in 
preparation for the annual Congress session which was scheduled 
to be held in Lahore in December 1929. 


Numerous mass meetings were held in Lahore calling on the 
Congress to press for complete independence. The British authori- 
ties reinforced the local police and even called out troops. They 
also put up all kinds of obstacles in the way of the delegates arriving 
for the session. Because of the mood of the masses, Gandhi 
recommended that Jawaharlal Nehru, the leader of the Independence 
League, preside over the Lahore session. 


As the contradictions between the Metropolis and the colony had 
become increasingly sharp, the Moderate leaders of the Congress 
could not count on mass support for Dominion Status. Hence, 
the Lahore session proclaimed the basic goal of the national liberation 
movement to be complete independence. The session also resolved 
to launch a civil disobedience campaign and appointed Gandhi to 
lead it. The new Working Committee met on 2 January 1930, 
and adopted a resolution which said in part: 


The British government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politi- 
cally, culturally and spiritually. We believe therefore that India 
must sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or 
Complete Independence. . . We believe it to be a crime against 
man and God to submit any longer to a rule that has caused this 
fourfold disaster to our country. We recognise, however, that 
the most effective way of gaining our freedom is through non- 
violence. We will, therefore, prepare ourselves . . . for civil 
disobedience, including non-payment of taxes.9? 


A new rise of the Indian national struggle began in 1928-29. In 
the vanguard of this Struggle was the working class; the strike 
movement spread, the trade unions grew, the influence of the 
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communists rose. The British authorities most fiercely attacked the 
revolutionary wing of „the labour movement, an instance is the 
Meerut Case. But though the arrest had indeed weakened the 
revolutionary unions, the trial at the same time helped the spread of 
communistideasinIndia. The workers’ and peasants’ parties played 
a great part in organising the proletariat. 

The national liberation movement in these years took chiefly the 
form of struggle against the Simon Commission. This boycott 
campaign was led by the Congress. Thanks to its anti-imperialist 
activity, its work in the trade unions and leadership of the Bardoli 
no-tax campaign, its prestige grew and its membership increased. 

At the same time ever wider sections of the population, stirred by 
the revolutionary activity of the proletariat, grew increasingly 
dissatisfied with the reformist tactics of the Congress leadership in the 
face of the refusal of the British authorities to make any concessions 
towards Indian self-government. The strength of the Left forces 
in the Congress grew. The more radical elements of the national 
bourgeoisie formed Independence Leagues. Revolutionary Youth 
Leagues sprang up. In some provinces, in the Punjab and Bengal 
particularly, petty bourgeois terrorist organisations became active, 

All this led to a new civil disobedience campaign in which the 
anti-imperialist activities of different classes and different political 
groups merged into one common stream of the national struggle. 
The world economic crisis and the revolutionary ferment in most 
colonial and dependent countries of the East in 1929-33 made the 
most telling impact on India. 


CHAPTER X 


Mass Civil Disobedience and 
Popular Uprisings 


In the first three months following the Lahore Congress prepara- 
tions were made for mass civil disobedience. Recalling these 
events, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: ‘To give a start to our cam- 
paign, and partly to judge the temper of the country, 26th January 
was fixed as Independence Day, when a pledge of independence was 
to be taken all over the country.’ 


Civil Disobedience Campaign, 1930 

Throughout India big spirited anti-imperialist meetings, rallies 
and demonstrations were held. In Bombay, on 26 January students, 
clerks, tradesmen and the intelligentsia led by prominent Congress- 
men, Came out into the streets in their thousands, carrying enormous 
streamers inscribed, ‘Long Live Non-Violent Revolution" An 
Indian woman patriot, Chattopadhaya, defying police bans 
and risking her life, hoisted the national flag on the Congress 
building. At five o’clock in the afternoon the Congress procession 
was joined by a demonstration of 100,000 factory workers chanting 
‘Revolution and Independence’, ‘Long Live the Soviet Union!’ 
‘India for the Indians!’ and other slogans. 

Government agents tried to disrupt the unity of the masses and 
incite clashes between the Congress adherents and the revolutionary 
trade unionists. The following day the trade union leaders, however, 
called on the workers not to let themselves be provoked by the 
authorities and join in the common anti-imperialist movement.? 

Independence Day was celebrated by the widest sections of Indian 
society, including the women. Disfranchised under colonial rule, 
Indian women held their first political conferences in 1929. Here 
they came out also against religious strife and caste prejudices and 
urged unity of the Indian people in the national struggle.? 

Though officially the Congress Committees were to launch the 
mass anti-British campaign in April, it really’started on 26 January. 

1 Nehru, op. cit., p. 202. 
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"Ihe Independence Day celebrations, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, 
‘gave the necessary impetus to Gandhiji.’4 

Towards the end of January, Gandhi put forward the following 
demands, published in Young India, known as his Eleven Points: 
(1) reduction of the rate of exchange of the rupee to Is. 4d.; (2) 
50 per cent reduction of land taxation, (3) reduction of military 
expenditure by at least 50 per cent; (4) reduction of civil service 
salaries by one half; (5) introduction of protective tariffs and 
restriction of the import of foreign textiles and clothing; (6) 
enactment of a Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill; (7) abolition or 
public control of the Criminal Investigation Department; (8) issue 
of licences permitting Indians to carry firearms for self-defence; 
(9) abolition of the government salt monopoly and salt tax; (10) 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs; (11) 
discharge of all political prisoners not condemned for murder or 
attempted murder.5 

A large part of these demands reflected the dissatisfaction of the 
Indian bourgeoisie with British economic policy and the growing 
contradictions between the Indian national and British monopoly 
bourgeoisie. A reduction of the rate of exchange of the rupee and 
the introduction of protective tariffs had been demanded in the 
Legislative Assembly as far back as 1927-28. And the abolition 
of the cip had been urged even by the organisations which 
cooperated with the Simon Commission. 

The demand to reduce land tax voiced the interests of the anti- 
British landlords whose incomes declined with the fall in prices of 
agricultural products during the economic crisis. It was, however, 
most vital to the great mass of the peasantry who, owing to the 
catastrophic drop in agricultural prices, could not pay their taxes 
at the previous rates. And this point was calculated to win their 
sympathy and support. 

Another point that appealed to the working people was the 
demand to abolish the salt monopoly, as the high salt tax severely 
hit widest sections of the population, the peasants particularly. 

The public mood found expression also in the last point, on the 
release of political prisoners. But Gandhi had so qualified it as to 
enable the exclusion from it of revolutionaries accused by the 
British government of wilful violence. 

4 Nehru, op. cit., p. 209. 
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In conducting the mass anti-British civil disobedience campaign, 
Gandhi especially urged non-violence and cessation of class disputes 
in the name of the common struggle. This showed that while the 
national bourgeoisie wanted to enlist the masses into the movement 
for self-government, it sought to confine this movement to peaceful 
resistance and to impede the development of the class struggle. 
Thus, Gandhi wrote at that time: 

I know that the non-violent revolutionary like me impedes the 
progress of the violent revolutionary... I want full suspension of 
his activity. If it will please him, I am free to admit that I dread 
him much more than I dread Lord Irwin's wrath.$ 
Notwithstanding all these reservations, the Viceroy refused to make 

any concession to the Congress. Then Gandhi announced the 
launching of mass civil disobedience. This campaign called for the 
following forms of mass and individual non-cooperation with the 
colonial authorities: breach of British laws (primarily the salt law) 
resignation from official posts (in central and provincial legislatures, 
government offices, city and village administrations, etc.); boycott 
of British educational establishments; eschewing untouchability ; 
boycott of British goods; non-consumption of “alcoholic liquors; 
mass hartals and demonstration for self-government for India; 
boycott of British government commissions and officials; and, 
lastly, as an extreme measure, non-payment of taxes. This last 
form of non-cooperation was intended by the Congress leadership 
primarily as a political demonstration against the government and 
notas a means of struggle for the peasants' partial economic 
demands. Only in a few provinces did the Congress call for 
reductions in land taxes. 

The 1930 campaign differed much from the civil disobedience 
campaign of the early twenties. In 1920-22 the Congress had 
little influence on the peasant masses. At thelaunching ofthe 1930 
campaign, on the other hand, it already had a large network of local 
organisations in the villages which enjoyed great prestige and 
popularity among the peasants. That is why in 1930 the Congress 
for a long time restrained the peasants from militant action against 
the landlords, at the same time, however, getting them to join in 
the anti-government meetings and processions. The basis of the 
Congress was incomparably wider in 1930 than it was in 1920-22. 
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The Congress also succeeded in drawing the workers into the civil 
disobedience campaign. - This, on the one hand, gave the Congress- 
led anti-imperialist movement militancy and persistence which, 
undoubtedly, was of tremendous political significance. On the 
other hand, it tended to relax the class struggle of the workers and 
was one of the reasons why the strike wave in 1930-31 was much 
smaller than in 1920-22 and in 1928-29. 

From the very beginning the Congress leadership strove to prevent 
the workers and peasants from developing the class struggle which, 
naturally, had an adverse effect on the development of the class 
consciousness of the working people. 

At the same time, however, the local Congress organisations did 
much to draw broad masses of workers, peasants, handicraft 
workers and students into political activity. And the1930-campaign 
was marked by a great awakening of the masses. 

Gandhi decided to inaugurate the anti-British campaign by what 
was known as the Salt March. On 12 March with 78 of his 
followers he set out on foot from Ahmedabad to the village of Dandi 
on the sea-coast. All the villages through which he passed dis- 
played the Congress flags and everywhere he was given an enthusi- 
astic reception. Addressing meetings Gandhi urged the peasants 
to take part in the Satyagraha and observe non-violence. Many 
people joined the Congress and 200 village elders resigned their 
posts. Gandhi reached Dandi on 5 April, and on the anniversary 
of the Amritsar massacre of 1919 he and his followers began to make 
salt by boiling sea water in defiance of the law. This ceremony, 
which was a demonstrative breach of the government salt law, 
continued for three weeks. 

Gandhi's Salt March was extensively reported by the Indian 
press and the breaking of the salt law at Dandi developed into wide- 
spread violation of the salt law. In the main, it was peasants and 
handicraft workers who participated in this campaign." 

At the call of the Congress, the signal for the civil disobedience 
campaign was to take the form of a one-day hartal or mass anti- 


government procession in every big town and village in the middle 
of April 1930. 


On 9 April Gandhi sént instructions to all local Congress comm- 
ittees to start picketing liquor shops and shops selling British goods, 
to conduct hartals and carry out other forms of civil ‘disobedience. 

7 Indian Review (Madras, 1930) No. 6 
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As the anti-government hartals assumed large proportions the 
authorities, in April 1930, arrested Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his wife Kamala. This still further heightened the anti- 
British sentiments. 

Not only the widest sections of the urban population (students, 
handicraft workers, factory workers, office employees), but also 
peasants of neighbouring villages took part in the hartals and the 
picketing of shops selling foreign goods. Frequently, protest 
demonstrations were organised by local Congress organisations 
in the villages themselves, and this promoted the development of the 
peasants’ political consciousness and the peasant masses increa- 
singly supported the demand for full independence for India. 

As a rule, the shops were picketed with the consent of their 
owners, representatives of the Indian trading bourgeoisie, many of 
whom were Congress members. The Congress usually reimbursed 
them for part of their losses due to the stoppage of business. Not 
infrequently small tradesmen themselves organised anti-government 
hartals and then all business in the towns came to a complete stand- 
still.8 > 

The peaceful picketing, hartals and demonstrations were severely 
suppressed by the authorities. In response to Gandhi’s appeal, 
the campaigners usually offered no resistance to the police and 
voluntarily went to prison. But there were instances when the 
punitive actions of the police aroused the indignation even of 
Gandhi’s staunchest followers and the peaceful demonstrations 
turned into clashes with the police (so it was in Bombay, Peshawar 
and other places.)? 

Not always were the hartals and boycotts directed exclusively 
against the British colonialists. Peasants and handicraft workers 
applied Congress methods also against their local landlords and 
moneylenders. They organised boycotts of local bazaars, demanding 
higher prices for their agricultural produce from the wholesale buyers. 

Considerable educational work was carried on during the civil 
disobedience campaign by writers, poets, journalists, teachers and 
students. Patriotic literature, anti-British pamphlets and posters 
were published in English and the local languages. Propaganda 
teams were formed and they travelled through the towns and 

8 Civil and Military Gazette, 12, 23 April 1931. 

* Muslim Outlook, 14 August 1931; Tribune, 20 March 1932; Civil and 
Military Gazette, 12, 15 April 1931. 
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villages staging pantomimes and plays agitating for abolition of the 
colonial rule.1° The movement spread daily and grew increasingly 
dangerous for Britain. r 

In May 1930 Gandhi was arrested. All anti-goyernment organi- 
sations including the National Congress were declared illegal. Tens 
of thousands of the civil disobedience volunteers were rounded up. 
Even according to official data, in 1930 the government authorities 
arrested more than 60,000 patriots, including many Congressmen. 
First and foremost the communists and other revolutionaries 
suffered repression. 


The Chittagong Rising 


When civil disobedience started in April and May 1930 big anti- 
British uprisings broke out in India. The first armed action against 
the colonial authorities was the raid by Bengal terrorists on an 
armoury in Chittagong. 

Realising from the experience of the Punjab petty bourgeois 
intelligentsia that individual terrorism was ineffective, the Bengal 
terrorist organisation, called the Indian Republican Army of 
Chittagong, begaa preparations for armed action to paralyse British 
administration over a whole area and chose Chittagong for this 
purpose. 

A prominent feature of the Chittagong Republican Army’s 
activity was propaganda among the population. It had many secret 
meeting places in the workers’ and handicraftsmen’s quarters of 
Chittagong as well as in the neighbouring villages. And besides 
bomb and explosive shops it had also an illegal printshop.11 

The Chittagong Republican Army drew up a comprehensive plan 
of operations and timed it at the first country-wide anti-British 
mass hartals called by Congress in April 1930. It is evident from 
the memoirs of the insurgents that they were well aware that their 
venture would not drive the British from India and that in the end 
their movement would be Suppressed. They hoped, however, that 
their organised action would provide the Indian people with an 


example of revolutionary struggle and would not fail to leave its 
mark.?? 


10 Pioneer Mail, 31 January, 7 February 1931; Civil and Military Gazette, 
12, 14 April 1931. 


11 Kalpana Dutt, op. cit., pp. 21-31, 40-45; Advance, 4 January 1933. 
12 Kalpana Dutt, op. cit., p. 5. 
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On 18 April at 10 o’clock in the evening a group of terrorists led 
by Surya Sen, all dressed in British uniforms and armed with 
revolvers and bombs, surrounded the Chittagong Armaury, removed 
the guards, killed an officer, and seized all its arms. At the same 
time another group disrupted the town’s communication lines anda 
third took possession of the police barracks. After that the members 
of the terrorist organisation and their sympathisers marched to 
the centre of the city singing the Bande Mataram. The rebels 
overpowered all the police stations, erected barricades in the 
streets and for several days actually held the city. The first military 
train carrying reinforcements to Chittagong was derailed. Anti- 
imperialist leaflets were widely distributed.!* 

But the terrorists did not plan to seize the Chittagong port. And 
this omission proved to be fatal. The District Commissioner, 
at whom the terrorists fired but missed, got away to the port and 
telegraphed to Calcutta. The British units stationed at the port 
were dispatched against the rebels who repulsed their first attack. 
The British, however, brought in the frontier troops. When a 
rifle brigade and a machine-gun platoon entered the ‘town, the 
rebels set fire to the arsenal and under the command of Surya Sen 
and Chakravarti retreated to the Jelalabad Mountain. 

After an abortive attack, the government troops on 23 April 
began a regular seige of the mountain where the terrorists were 
entrenched. They could get no reinforcements. Chittagong was 
placed under martial law and arrests began. The terrorists hiding 
in the town could not assist their comrades. Fearing the 
collapse of the entire organisation, Surya Sen took his forces to the 
neighbouring villages.!4 As it was not supported by a mass struggle 
of the working people, the rising was quelled. 

In 1930 the authorities sent up for trial thirty members of the 
Chittagong Republican Army. They were chiefly rank-and-filers. 
The leaders of the organisation remained at large and their under- 
ground headquarters was not discovered until the end of 1932.15 


The Rebellion in North-West Frontier 


Simultaneously with the operations of the terrorists in Bengal, 
a spontaneous anti-British uprising of the working people broke out 


13 [hid., pp- 5-13; Advance, 4 January 1933. 
u Ibid. 
15 Ibid. 
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in Peshawar, the centre of the Northwest Frontier province. 

The civil disobedience campaign in the province was scheduled to 
start on 20 April 1930. In the middle of the month a large 
number of peasants from nearby villages gathered in Peshawar for 
Bakr Id, the Muslim religious holiday, and for the spring fair. There 
also came many Pathan frontier tribesmen who had been out on 
seasonal work in other provinces and were now returning home 
for the spring sowing and shifting of the tribal herds to summer 
pastures. From mouth to mouth the news was passed that the 
Congress had launched an anti-British campaign and that there 
was unrest in other parts of India.16 

At this time the authorities arrested several leaders of the local 
Congress organisation and members of the so-called ‘War Council’ 
set up to lead the campaign. This sparked off an uprising. In the 
morning of 23 April a crowd of workers, handicraft workers, 
students and the newly arrived peasants stopped the lorries which 
were carrying political prisoners to the town prison. Leading 
Congressmen went to the prison to plead with the crowd not to 
resist the aütherities. But indignation in the city mounted and when 
the police opened fire on the crowd, shots were fired back (Pathans 
from the Tribal Areas? carried arms). 

In various parts of Peshawar the people rose up against the British 
and all those who collaborated with them. The deputy Municipal 
Chairman of the town who tried to address the rebels was stoned and 
seriously injured. Thereupon armoured cars were sent to Peshawar. 
The insurgents set fire to one of them and began to erect barricades. 
The frightened British and the urban aristocracy took refuge behind 
the walls of the cantonment (the fortified part of the town). Troops 
were brought in. But there was already revolutionary ferment 
among the soldiers. 

The Punjabi units of the British Indian Army were to some extent 
under the influence of the Left-wing of the Akalis. Its newspaper, 
Azad Akali, urged the soldiers to disobey their white sahibs. Anti- 
British agitation was carried on also by underground terrorist groups. 
All this propaganda proved to be highly effective. Two platoons of 
the eighteenth Royal Garhwali Rifles, in response to the appeal of 


18 Daily Telegraph, 23 June 1930. 


1” The Tribal Areas comprised the territory of the Pathan tribes in the North- 
West Frontier Province which enjoyed a certain amount of local ‘independence’ 
subject to British rule. 
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an Indian patriot, Chandar Singh,}* réfused to obey an order to fire 
on the insurgents, broke ranks and began to hand over their arms 
to them. Although, for many years the colonialists had been 
fomenting Hindu-Muslim strife, the soldiers, Hindu and Sikh by 
religion, fraternised with the Pathan factory workers, handicraft 
workers, peasants, who were Muslims.!? 

Using British troops stationed in the town, the government 
immediately isolated and disarmed the Garhwali solidiers and sent 
them to a British military camp where they were court-martialled.?? 
But as a result of the heroic actions of the Indian soldiers, the 
authorities were compelled to withdraw all the troops from Peshawar 
and leave the town in the hands of the insurgents. 

For two weeks the British administration was unable to restore 
their authority in the city. The Peshawar events were a particularly 
grave danger to the colonialists. The uprising could have rapidly 
spread to the frontier regions, and the Pathans had a long-standing 
tradition of armed struggle against the British. Hence, the 
government hastily replaced the Indian batallions in the North-West 
Frontier Province by British troops and also sent eir squadrons. 
In 1930 more than two-thirds of the British army in India was 
massed on the north-western border. 

The working people highly appreciated the behaviour of the 
Garhwali soldiers. The Workers and Peasants’ Party sent a 
special message of greetings to them.? But the Congress and 
Gandhi personally disapproved of their actions, even though they 
condemned the despatch of British troops against the working 
people of Peshawar. 3 May 1930 was observed as Peshawar Day 
in the Punjab and in the large towns of other provinces. A Sikh 
Akali detachment from Amritsar set out to help the insurgents but 
was held up by the British at Jhelum and 200 of its men were 
arrested 22 

Early in May the Pathan Afridi and Momandi tribes revolted and 
their armed forces advanced on Peshawar. The authorities drew 


18 Ghosh, op. cit, p. 13. 

19 Daily Telegraph, 9 May 1930; Civil and Military Gazette, 9 May 1930; 
Manchester Guardian, 24 April 1930; The Times, 29 April 1930. 

20 The Times, 13, 19 May 1930; Daily Express, May 19, 20, 1930. 

21 Daily Telegraph, 29 April, 9 May 1930; Manchester Guardian, 29 April 
1930; Daily Express, 19 May 1930. 

22 Manchester Guardian, 24 April 1930; Morning Post, 5 May 1930. 
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up British troops. But the working people of Peshawar put up 
a stiff resistance for several days. However, the government forces 
greatly outnumbered the rebels and the colonial authorities succeeded 
in restoring their authority in the town. By the middle of May the 
Tevolt was crushed. But the situatior! in the province remained 
extremely tense as tribal risings continued to flare up and unrest 
broke out among the peasants. 

Shortly before the Peshawar insurrection, the first units of Pathan 
volunteers were formed at a meeting of the Pathan Jirgi, a bour- 
geois-landlord nationalist organisation in the village of Utmanzai. 
They were similar in structure to the Congress volunteer units and 


uniforms, but as these quickly soiled the volunteers began to dye 
them in a solution of red brick powder. Thus, throughout the 


tions of the ‘working people. All this drew poor peasants and 


ants and landlords.24 

The Pathan Jirgi and Red Shirt movement was led by Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan who, for his popularity in the North-West Frontier 
Province, indefatigable role in organising the Pathan masses into 
anti-British movement, and unswerving support to Gandhi's non- 
violent teachings, was called the ‘Frontier Gandhi’. 

The son of a Pathan landlord from the village of Utmanzai, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan reflected the interests of the patriotically- 
inclined Pathan merchants and the landlords who were associated 
with them. He established the first Pathan educational society 
and national schools for the Pathan youth. For his anti-govern- 
ment activities during and after the First World War he was arrested 
by the colonial authorities, kept in prison for a long time and then 
exiled from the province. He returned only at the close of the 


^ Gandhiji, A S; ymposium (Bombay, 1944), p. 139. 
*! The Times, 29 April, 27 May 1930. 
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twenties. From the very beginning of his political career he was 
intimately associated with Gandhi. In 1931 his Red Shirt organi- 
sation became affiliated to the National Congress. Though Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan endeavoured to confine the mass struggle to non- 
violence, the Pathan rank-and-file Red Shirts turned the Congress 
civil disobedience movemeàt in the Northwest Frontier Province 
into a popular anti-British rising which in some districts paralysed 
the activity of the colonial administration. t 

The Red Shirt movement was a serious menace to the British 
authorities against whom it was directed, because it was closely 
associated with the armed rising of the frontier tribes. It should, 
however, be noted that the character of this movement was by no 
means anti-feudal. 

On 10 May 1930, an army of over 10,000 Afridis marched on 
Peshawar. They carried black flags of the Pathan Jirgis and Red 
Flags of the local Naujawan Bharat Sabha and Kirti Kisan Party 
branches. The Afridis negotiated with the Momandis and other 
Pathan tribes for a simultaneous offensive upon Peshawar. But 
owing to the absence of a united leadership and to the rivalry between 
the tribal chiefs and Mullahs who enjoyed great prestige among the 
Pathans, no concerted offensive was organised. ~ 

The Afridis twice beleaguered Peshawar (in July and in August 
1930). In August the colonial authorities launched regular military 
operations against them. Troops occupied the Kajuri Valley, 
where the Afridis had their pastures, thus depriving their herds 
of grazing grounds." The bombardment of the peasants in the 
villages forced the Afridis to retreat to the Tribal Areas. There 
military operations continued until the autumn of 1931. In October 
1931 the Afridis worn out by the long blockade and weakened by 
internal strife, were forced to capitulate.?5 

The Momandi forces also descended upon Peshawar district in 
May 1930. They were led by Haji Thurangzai, known for his 
educational work among the Pathans. He sought political con- 
cessions from the British but, being associated with the propertied 
classes, was afraid of stirring up the anti-feudal movement of the 
peasants in the British districts? Therefore, having fortified his 


*5 The Times, 23 May 1930; Times of India, 6 Apri? 1931; Daily News, 5 June 
1930; Civil and Military Gazette, 21, 22 January, 1931. 

26 British districts were a part of the Northwest Frontier Province under 
direct British administration. 
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camp not far from Peshawar, he refrained from going farther. 
Meanwhile the colonial authorities made use of the confusion in the 
Momandi forces and Heavily bombed the camp and forced the 
Momandi to withdraw to the Tribal Areas.27 

The Afridi and Momandi forces received great help from the 
Red Shirt peasants who regularly supplied them with food even 
under British fire. On the approaches to the Afridi and Momandi 
camps, the peasants disrupted communications, cut telephone and 
telegraph wires, blockaded the roads, derailed troop trains. 

With the aid of the Red Shirts the Momandi captured the forti- 
fied centre of the Malakand Agency and the town of Shabkadar, 
and held them for several days impeding the movement of British 
troops into the Tribal Areas.?* 


The Sholapur Uprising 


Hardly had the rebellion in the North-West Frontier Province 
ended, when another uprising broke out in Sholapur, a big textile 
centre in the Bombay Presidency. 

"Here it started with the launching of the civil disobedience 
campaign early in May. As in the other big towns the campaign 
was directed by a' ‘War Council’ set up by the local Congress 
Committee. On 8 May when the police tried to stop an anti- 
British procession, several policemen were killed. The police 
opened fire on the demonstrators killing five and wounding more 
than a hundred persons, including many children, 

These police actions were commended by the Viceroy who con- 
gratulated the police on their courage in suppressing the rebellion.2t 
The congratulations, however, proved to be premature. 

Incensed at the police brutalities, the people of Sholapur hit back 
and the local Congress leaders could no longer keep the people's 
anger against the colonial regime within the bounds of non-violence. 
The initiative passed to the worker-volunteers who put forward their 
own leaders. The insurgents burned down the building containing 


?7 The Times, 26, 27, 29 May 1930; 4 Collection of Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, compiled by C.U. 
Aitchison, Vol. XI, (Calcutta, 1933), p. 425. 

38 Civil and Military Gazette, 13, 20 April 1931, 

29 Pravda, 10 May 1930. 

3° Daily Worker, 9 May 1930. 
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military archives, six police stations, and many British establishments 
and liquor shops, taking care to keep the fire away from nearby 
dwellings.?? q 

The police retreated to the railway station where British residents 
and loyal Indian officials had already taken refuge. 

In reference to these events Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, the Indian 
author, wrote that the Sholapur railway station resembled a besieged 
fortress. The building was guarded by a company of Dogra 
soldiers and several British machine-gunners. An attack from the 
city was expected.%3 

The insurgents hoisted the national flag over the town. All the 
Sholapur officials were removed from their posts. The rebels were 
in full possession of the city for several days and proclaimed that they 
would not obey the colonial authorities. They set up their own 
revolutionary administration, which maintained complete order 
and operated the transport and other essential services. All the 
factories were closed.%5 

Remembering the refusal of the Indian soldiers to fire on the 
insurgents at Peshawar, the government sent only British troope-to 
Sholapur—a Yorkshire rifles regiment and a batallion of the King's 
Ulster Rifles nearly 2,000 strong. In this connection Yorkshire 
textile workers who were on strike at the time declared their soli- 
darity with the Sholapur workers. “The Communist Party of Great 
Britain issued a manifesto calling on the British proletariat to 
support the revolutionary struggle of the Indian workers and to 
prevent the use of British troops against them.3¢ 

Stout and determined resistance met the punitive troops. The 
main road along which the troops would have to march was 
barricaded with road blocks and drain pipes. A government 
communique on the Sholapur rising observed that it was much 
better organised than the terrorist Chittagong operation.3? 

Because of the organised character of the uprising and the large 
number of workers that took part in it, the colonial authorities 


32 Ibid., 15, 19 May 1930. 

38 Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, Son of India. 

34 Daily Worker, 14 16 May 1930; The Times, 14 May 1930; Dutt, op. cit., 
p. 344. ° 

25 Daily Worker, 14 May 1930. 

36 Ibid., 10, 15 May 1930. 
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regarded the Sholapur uprising as the most dangerous mass action 
of the popular masses of the entire year. They feared its revolu- 
tionary impact of the workers of other industrial centres and there- 
fore cast a thick veil of censorship over the whole proceedings. 
Newspapers abroad gave much more detailed reports on the uprising 
than the Indian press. Nevertheless the tPuth of the Sholapur events 
percolated to all parts of the country and evoked a solidarity move- 
ment among patriots. It was particularly strong in the Bombay 
Presidency. In Bombay city mass meetings protested against the 
dispatch of punitive troops to Sholapur. Eight miles from Sholapur 
the peasants set fire to a police station.?8 . À 
The Bombay authorities met several times to discuss emergency 
measures to deal with the situation. On 12 May martial law was 
proclaimed in Sholapur and in the wake of the troops a special 
representative of the colonial authorities arrived.®® Street fighting 
occurred daily. Only after 16 May when the entire administration 
elected by the people was arrested, were the forces of the insurgents 
crushed. The local British establishments resumed their work and 
the- factories were reopened.!? 
The leaders of the uprising were court-martialled. Many worker- 
leaders were hanged. All the others who took part or were suspected 
of taking part in it, were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment.‘ 


The Labour Movement in 1930 


Sholapur was not the only town where the working people assumed 
the initiative in the course of the mass civil disobedience campaign. 
On 6 May 1930, anti-British political strikes were organised in all 
the large Indian industrial centres with the workers in the vanguard 
of the fighters for independence. 

The textile workers of Bombay were led mainly by the revolu- 
tionary Red Flag Union and the Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party. The workers put up organised resistance to the police, held 
meetings and demonstrations carrying red flags, and often they had 
the upper hand on the streets.42 


. . 
In protest against the wholesale arrests, the Congress Working 
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The development of social division of labour was shown in the 
fact that wherever hand-weaving predominated the weavers pro- 
duced everything for sale on the market. So it was in Mysore 
where, it will be noted, 90 per cent of the output was exported and 
only 10 per cent sold within the state. In Madras, 80 to 90 per cent 
of the home-woven cloth was sold in the province, 5 to 10 per cent 
was exported, and 5 to 10 per cent was used by the producers 
themselves. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the weavers them- 
selves used as much as 50 per cent of their output, sold about 35 
per cent in the province and exported 15 per cent. A still higher 
percentage, 80 per cent, was used by the weavers themselves in 
Assam, the rest being sold in the local market.8° It should be noted 
that the share of these latter areas in the total output of hand-woven 
cloth was quite small. 

As they were forced to close down, increasing numbers of 
weavers left their villages and went to the towns where new capi- 
talist enterprises were springing up. 


Handloom weaving [the 1942 enquiry committee reported] has 
now become largely an urban industry. In Bombay, 45 per cent 
of the total number of handlooms are: found in 26 cities; in 
Madras, 39 per cent are found in 49 urban centres. The position 
is mainly the same in Central Provinces and Bihar, Hyderabad 
and other areas. 


In some towns the percentage of hand-weavers was particularly 
high. Thus, in Madurai, they represented 30 per cent in the 
population; in Surat, 29 percent; in Sholapur, 41 per cent; in Shanti- 
‘pur (Bengal), 40 per cent, and so on.? Their concentration in 
large numbers in the towns enabled the weavers to rally together and 
take mass action in defence of their interests, and enhanced 
their role in the class struggle and in the national liberation 
movement. 

However, the small capitalist manufacturing system, under which 
the simple handlooms of the home weavers were used, was not the 
last stage of the low forms of capitalist enterprise. After the 1929- 
33 economic crisis the number of small power-loom factories began 
to grow. In 1942 these small enterprises had 11,640 power-looms, 
of which 6,350 (about 55 per cent) were in the Bombay Presidency, 
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and 1,300 each in Mysore and Kolhapur. With the rise of these 
small capitalist enterprises, the condition of the broad masses of the 
handicraft workers deteriorated. The new capitalist enterprises 
competed with the small producers both in marketing their goods 
and in the purchase of yarn. But production costs at these enter- 
prises were still 15 to 20 per cent higher «han at the large factories. 
At the same time the emergence of these enterprises meant an in- 
crease in the group of medium industrial capitalists. 

It was the owners of small and medium capitalist enterprises, and 
not the small and medium shareholders of the big concerns, who 
were most actively opposed to the British imperialists. The com- 
petition of foreign and Indian monopolies, the discrimination and 
extortionate practices of the big commercial and moneylending 
capitalists, most adveresly affected the small and middle business- 
men; deprived them of markets, sources of cheap raw materials and 
credits; cut their incomes, and often caused their complete ruin. 

An important result of the development of capitalism in India was 
the growth in number and influence of the national bourgeoisie and 
the Indian proletariat. At the same time there was an acute shar- 
pening of the'contradictions between India’s demand for indepen- 
dent development and its oppression by the British imperialists, 
supported by the feudal-landlord class. 

On the eve of the Second World War, India was still an agrarian 
country with a poorly developed industry which on the whole 
produced only a few consumer goods. The material conditions of 
the peasants, handicraft workers and workers became still worse 
while the profits of the British imperialists and of the upper section 
of the Indian propertied classes continued to rise. India’s economic, 
political and cultural development increasingly encountered barriers 
set up by the imperialists and their Indian supporters. The need 
for India's full and rapid development demanded the removal of 
these barriers. 


83]bid.. pp. 144, 148. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Federal Scheme and New Features of Struggle 


e 


THE second civil disobedience campaign had not been on such a 
broad scale as the first. This was primarily because the imperialists 
forcibly crushed the mass struggle for independence. The Left- 
wing elements, active supporters and leaders of the mass struggles 
for independence, were the first to face repression. The working 
class sustained the heaviest blows. In July 1934 the Communist 
Party of India was officially banned. Thousands of people were 
cruelly persecuted for spreading revolutionary ideas and the truth 
about the Soviet Union. The repressions continued unabatedly for 
severalyears. In addition, the popular masses began to question the 
effectiveness of the forms and methods of struggle put forward by the 
Congress Rightwing leaders who had organised the second civil 
disobedience campaign. exe 


The End of Second Civil Disobedience Campaign 

In this situation the more Rightwing elements in the Congress 
called for the withdrawal of the second campaign. Early in 1934 
Rightwingers revived the Swaraj Party in order to take part in the 
forthcoming elections to the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Influenced by this ‘new parliamentary wing’, the Congress ‘was 
looking more and more to the Right and trying to win over the 
moderate and conservative elements in the country! In April 
1934 Gandhi welcomed the revival of the Swaraj Party and declared 
the final ending of the second civil disobedience campaign. 

That Gandhi’s decision to call off the campaign might receive the 
proper endorsement, the government in May 1934 allowed the All- 
India Congress Committee to meet and in June lifted the ban on the 
Congress. At its 48th session in October 1934, at Bombay, the 
Congress endorsed Gandhi’s declaration on ending the second 
civil disobedience campaign. It also resolved that the Congress 
itself should take part in the elections and that the Swaraj Party 
should be dissolved. On a motion by Gandhi the session E 
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amendments to the Congress rules which made it more difficult for 
Leftwing elements to get into its leading bodies. For example, the 
Working Committee was now to be nominated by the President 
instead of being elected by the All-India CongressCommittee. Other 
resolutions calied for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
and provided for the establishment of an All-India Village Industries 
Association. Thus, though Gandhi had formally retired from the 
Congress in September 1934, he continued to exert a decisive 
influence on its policy. 

Before the elections to the Central Legislative Assembly, tne most 
extreme Rightwing group of the Congress headed by Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and M.S. Aney split away and formed a separate party, 
the National Party, which represented the interests of some capi- 
talists, landlords and Hindu moneylenders. While adopting a stand 
similar to that of the Congress on some issues, the National Party 
strongly opposed the Communal Award. 

The elections to the Central Legislative Assembly were held in 
November 1934. Of the 650,000 voters who came to the polls, 
375,000 voted far the Congress which won 44 seats. The Malaviya- 
Aney group obtained 15 seats and the Jinnah-led 
19 seats. 

The newly elected Assembly held its first se 
February 1935, the main question before it 
ment of India Bill which was even more reactionary than the so- 
called White Paper. It passed a resolution, moved by the Jinnah 
group, rejecting the federal Scheme, virtually accepting provincial 
autonomy and approving the Communal Award. The Congress 
motion opposing the Government of India Bill as a whole having 
failed to pass, its deputies voted for the clauses of Jinnah's 
resolution on the federal scheme and provincial autonomy, but 
abstained on the Communal Award. The voting revealed that no 
party would give unqualified Support to the new Government of 
India Bill. The imperialists’ concessions had not satisfied the 


Indian bourgeoisie who wanted à greater share in the administration 
of the country. 


Muslim League 


ssion in January and 
being the revised Govern- 


Growth of the Leftwing , 


The withdrawal of the civil disobedience campaign demonstrated 
to the broad masses that the policy of the Rightwing Congress 
leaders did not answer the pressing needs of the national liberation 
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movement, that the constitutional forms of the movement could not 
secure success in the struggle. Many: rank-and-file Congressmen 
began more firmly to seek new ways, forms and methods of struggle. . 
Thus there emerged in the Congress a fairly strong Left, representing 
several political trends. e 

But not only the rank-and-file members of the national liberation 
movement but prominent representatives of the Leftwing of the 
national bourgeoisie were critical ‘of the activity of the Rightwing 
Congress leaders. 

Jawaharlal Nehru highly esteemed Gandhi as a patriot and leader 
of the anti-imperialist movement. But he did not conceal the fact 
that he and Gandhi differed considerably in their ‘outlook on life, 
politics and economics...’ He noted Gandhi’s inconsistency in 
directing the civil disobedience campaign and considered that in 
1933-5 the policy of the Congress had led to a deadlock. 

As a way out of the situation, Jawaharlal Nehru urged the 
Congress leadership to adopt a radical programme for democratis- 
ing and invigorating the work of the Congress in order to draw the 
masses into the anti-imperialist movement. At tlie same time, 
recognising the right of the workers and peasants to form their own 
class organisations in defence of their economic demands, he con- 
sidered that these organisations should be entirely under Congress 
control. 

In the first half of the thirties a new political trend took shape 
among the Congress members and supporters. Its adherents called 
themselves socialists, though their political platform was typically 
nationalist. Analysing the experience of the popular struggle in 
preceding years they concluded that it was impossible to destroy 
imperialist rule without drawing into the struggle the broadest 
masses of the people, and, first of all, the workers and peasants. 
They recognised that the National Congress was the main anti- 
imperialist party in India, but pointed out that neither its programme 
nor the policy it pursued could ensure the participation of the broad 
masses in the struggle. The way out of the situation, they consi- 
dered, was to build up independent mass organisations of workers, 
peasants, students and the youth, and this would decisively influence 
the policy of the Congress leadership. ^ 

Though their views concurred on a number. of issues, the Lefts 
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who called themselves socialists seriously differed among themselves 
on the role of the Congress end the mass organisations of the working 
people in the anti-imperialist struggle. This divided them into two 
groups: reformist and revolutionary. The reformists, while recog- 
nising that the mass organisations should be independent of the 
Congress, sought to confine their activities to economic issues alone, 
maintaining that the political leadership of the masses should be 
exercised by the Congress. The revolutionary group, on the other 
hand, favoured continuing the economic and political struggles and 
full independence for the mass organisations in the anti-imperialist 
movement. Many representatives of this Leftist group turned 
‘with greater and greater attraction to the revolutionary theory and 
programme of communism'? Most terrorists began to study 
Marxism. All this created a situation ‘favourable for the rapid 
development of the party of the working class. 

As the Left forces had gained strength, the communists inten- 
sified their work in the Congress organisation. They actively 
supported the demands of the Left and themselves initiated and 
inspired all the moves to revise the Congress programme and 
policies. But as the main task, they proposed building mass organi- 
sations of workers, peasants, the youth and other sections of the 
people throughout the country, and on that basis a united front of 
all the anti-imperialist forces led by the working class, and mobilising 
the masses for the struggle against British rule and Indian feudal 
reaction. Attention was devoted in particular to the struggle for 
working class unity.5 

The ideology of the Communist Party and its policy on questions 
of the national liberation movement increasingly attracted the Left 
revolutionary group. To prevent these people from siding with 
the Communist Party, a number of Left nationalist reformists, 
including Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya Narendra Dev, Asoka 
Mehta and others, formed the Congress Socialist Party in 1934. 

The sponsors of this new all-India party issued their first policy 
statements in February 1934. Soon provincial party committees 
were set up in almost all the provinces. In October 1934 the 
Congress Socialist Party held its first all-India conference in Bombay, 
adopted its rules and programme, elected its executive, and decided 

8Ganashakti, 30 September 1934. 

4Communist Review, 2 September 1934. 

5Marx Panthi (Calcutta) May 1934; Communist Bulletin, July 1934. 
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to publish its: central organ, the Congress Socialist. Its policy 
statements reflected the growing influence of socialist ideas on the 
progressive sections of the Indian public. The conference of the 
Congress Socialist Party favoured complete independence for India, 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, and the establishment 
of a socialist society. Not aiming to become a mass party, it restrict- 
ed its membership to members of Congress, proposing to work 
within the Congress and to force it to adopt 'socialist principles’. 

The Congress Socialists believed that the Congress, led by middle 
class elements, was the national organisation of the whole of the 
people and that the workers should take part in the liberation 
movement as Congress members and not as an independent political 
force.® 

Later two trends definitely began to emerge in the Congress 

, Socialist Party. Its central leadership and that of its Bombay, 
Bengal and the up provincial organisations, sought to unite all 
advanced elements on the basis of ideological subordination to the 
Congress and to prevent them from joining the party of the working 
class. On the other hand, the Left Congress Socialists leaned more 
towards the Communist Party and advocated cooperation with it. 
The representatives of this trend determined the policy of the provin- 
cial organisations of the Congress Socialist Party in Kerala, Andhra 
and Tamilnad. 

In the Muslim League and in some South Indian caste organi- 
sations, Left elements emerged in the middle thirties, who favoured 
cooperation with the Congress. 

Though there were serious differences among the various Left 
trends and parties, they all agreed on a number of basic problems of 
the national liberation movement, concerning which they definitely 
did not agree with the Rightwing. The Congress Rightwing 
leaders in criticising the new Government of India Bill laid emphasis 
on those of its provisions which damaged the interests of the big 
bourgeoisie and a section of the landlords. The Lefts rejected the 
new bill out of hand. They pointed out that the bill would 
strengthen the alliance between the imperialists and the feudal 
reactionaries, that the extension of the commynal electorate system 
would split the anti-imperialist movement. 

The Left supported the Congress demand for a Constituent 
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Assembly. But they regarded the Constituent Assembly not as ‘a 
large all-parties’ conferénce after the old model’, as did some of the 
National Congress leaders, but considered that, firstly, ‘a real 
Assembly cannot meet till enough strength has been evolved in the 
country to force the pace’ and, secondiy, ‘it should be elected on a 
very wide mass basis, drawing its strength and inspiration from the 
masses'.? 

The Left severely criticised the new amendments to the Congress 
rules, demanding that they should be much more democratic and 
that the Congress adopt a new programme. F 

At this time several Congress Rightwing leaders began to agitate 
for participation in the elections under the new bill, when it came into 
force, and for accepting office (in the provinces) in the event of the 
Congress winning in the elections. The Left, while favouring 
participation in the elections, opposed the acceptance of office, 
believing that this would lead to Congress collaboration with the 
British government® and to a split and the decline of the anti- 
imperialist movement. 

The Left also condemned the policy pursued by the Congress 
leadership of non-interference in the administration of the Indian 
States and advocated that the Congress should ‘stand up for the 
elementary rights of the people of the States’? and for amalgamating 
the struggle of the peoples of British India with that of the peoples 
of the Indian States against imperialist rule and Indian feudal 
reaction. 

The Congress membership most widely discussed Gandhi's 
doctrine of non-violence and his methods of applying non-violence 
to the anti-imperialist struggle. ‘In the political sense’, Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote, ‘the non-violent movement has not succeeded so 
far, for India is still held in the vice-like grip of imperialism. Ina 
social sense it has not even envisaged a radical change’.1° 

The programme of the Left had the support of the masses. 
Already in the middle thirties, the Left elements had gained strength 
and importance in the National Congress. Many of the rank-and- 
file Congress organisations were under Left influence, and the Left 
had a majority on the up and Kerala Provincial Committees. They 


7Nehru, op. cit., p. 574. 
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also had considerable weight in the All-India Congress Committee. 

It should, however, be noted that thougli their influence had grown, 
the forces of the Left were extremely disunited; there was no contact 
between many of the Left parties and groups. Their differences on 
many fundamental issues and the severe repression of the colonial 
authorities were a serious obstacle to the consolidation of the Left 
forces. : 

Following the collapse of the second civil disobedience campaign 
more and more Left elements (Congress Socialists, and others) came 
to accept the view ‘that the daily struggles of workers, peasants and 
other exploited classes for their immediate economic and political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence'.!! 
They therefore considered *that the workers and peasants and other 
exploited masses, including those of the Indian States, should be 
organised for their immediate realisation. . . and for the creation of a 
powerful mass movement for the achievement of independence'.i? 
Guided by these considerations the Left forces went to work among 
the masses. And the 1933-4 period saw a considerable growth of 
workers’, peasants’, students’, youth and other mass Organisations. 
In addition to their economic demands, the mass organisations with 
increasing firmness put forward political demands and worked in the 
anti-imperialist movement. 

In this situation the Communist Party's slogan calling for a united 
anti-imperialist front was a matter of great significance. The influence 
of the Communist Party had begun to grow, especially among the 
workers of the large industrial centres: Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Sholapur, and among the peasants in the Punjab, Bengal, Andhra, 
Kerala, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Soon the efforts of the Indian Communist Party to rally all the 
anti-imperialist forces of the country yielded their first results. The 
textile workers of several industrial centres, Bombay in particular, 
following on a 25-30 per cent wage cut, demanded a general strike 
and the convocation of an All-India Textile Workers' Conference. 
Held in January 1934 the conference was attended by representa- 
tives of the Red Trade Union Congress, the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and the National Trade Union Federation. It called the 
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strike in April 1934, drew up the workers’ demands, including resto- 
ration of the old wage rates and abolition of the speed-up, and 
formed a strike committee. 

The strike began on 23 April 1934, in Bombay and,then spread to 
Kanpur, Delhi, Kurlu, Nagpur, Sholapur and other industrial 
centres, involving about 120,000 workers. But owing to the most 
cruel police repression, the attitude of the Rightwing reformist 
leaders, and the existence of 90,000 unemployed in Bombay, the 
strike failed, and in June 1934 the workers returned to the mills, 

Though defeated, the 1934 textile general strike was of tremendous 
significance. For the first time since the split in the trade union 
movement, the strike took place on the basis of joint action by all the 
principal political trends in the labour movement and was an 
impetus for the struggle for trade union unity and for rallying the 
anti-imperialist forces. Following the Suppression of the general 
strike of the textile workers, the strike movement abated a little, 
Most of the strikes (60-70 per cent) were fought against wage cuts 
and only a little over one-third were fully or partially successful. 

The growing influence of the Left forces and the Struggle for a 
united anti-imperialist front affected the character of the peasant 
movement as well. Mostly of a spontaneous character, the anti- 
feudal struggle of the peasants usually took the form of action 
against isolated cases of arbitrariness on the part of landlords, 
moneylenders or the colonial authorities. After the failure of the 
second civil disobedience campaign, a movement, actively promoted 
by the communists and Left Congressmen, tried to unite the peasant 
masses and form Kisan Sabhas, led chiefly by peasants and rural 
intellectuals. The Kisan Sabhas made wide use of such forms of 
mass activity as meetings, marches and conferences. Observing 
that the Kisan Sabhas had emerged in the natural order of things 
Ajoy Ghosh wrote that ‘they were the organisational form of the 
developing Kisan consciousness, of the rising tide of the Kisan 
struggle’.13 

The movement to unite all the anti-imperialist forces for struggle 
against the new Government of India Act and to set up mass organi- 
sations of the working people spread to the advanced sections of the 
intelligentsia, particularly to writers, students and the youth. These, 
however, were only the initial steps, 
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Influenced by the growing anti-imperialist feelings throughout the 
country, the Congress Socialist Party, the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, the Red Trade Union Congress and the National Trade 
Union Federation concluded an agreement at the end of 1934 for 
the organisation of joint , anti-imperialist demonstrations. A 
movement to unite the anti-imperialist forces began to grow up 
within the National Congress as well. 

Thus, on the eve of the promulgation of the new Government of 
India Act, the Left elements in the national liberation movement had 
gained considerable strength and the struggle to unite the anti- 
imperialist forces had become extensive. 


The Government of India Act, 1935 


The new Government of India Act was promulgated in August 
1935. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote that it left no loop-hole ‘for the 
representatives of the people to interfere or modify the system of 
British-controlled administration. Any change or relaxation of 
this could only come through the British Parliament’.14 

In a short preamble the act defined the relations -between the 
British crown and India. All rights, all power and all jurisdiction 
were to be ‘directed by His Majesty’.1® Thus India's colonial 
status was fully reafirmed. 

TThe act was in two parts: All-India Federation (better known as 
the federal scheme) and provincial autonomy. Under it India was 
to become a federation of the British Indian provinces and the 
Indian States. This was by no means a voluntary union of equal 
units, as the question of entering into the federation was to be 
decided by the colonial authorities and the feudal princes, and not 
by the peoples of British India and of the States. 

The legislative and executive powers in the federation were left 
entirely in the hands of the colonialists. Legislative power was 
vested in the Governor-General who was still to be appointed by 
the British Crown and responsible only to the British Parliament, 
and to the two Chambers: the Central Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. In effect, however, legislative power was 
almost entirely vested in the Governor-General. He was responsible 
for questions of foreign relations, of the rights of British subjects, 
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the rights of the minorities, the situation in the Indian States, and 
finance (the legislatures could express their opinion only on expendi- 
ture of funds up to 25 per cent of the total budget expenditure). 

In addition, the Governor-General was empowered, without 
asking the opinion of the legislature or the ministry, to issue emer- 
gency regulations, ordinances and official proclamations, prohibit 
the discussion of legislation, dissolve the legislature, suspend the 
Constitution, and so on. The powers of the legislature were extremely 
limited, and all laws passed by it had to be endorsed by the Governor- 
General. 

Defence also remained in the hands of the British ruling class. 
The Commander-in-Chief was appointed by the King. 

The executive authority was also ‘exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor-General' 16 Nor was the executive 
responsible to the legislature. The Governor-General 'in his 
discretion”? also exercised the functions of selecting, summoning 
and dismissing ministers. 

. Besides appropriating the legislative and executive powers, the 
British ruling circles took care to deprive the legislature of the least 
possibility of. expressing the will of the Indian peoples. To this end 
special privileges were accorded to the princes who were the reliable 
support of British rule. Though the Indian States accounted for 
a quarter of the total population of India, their payments to the 
federal budget did not exceed 10 per cent. Yet the princes were 
allocated a third of the seats in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and two-fifths in the Council of State, and the laws passed by these 
bodies operated only on the territory of British India and not in the 
States. 

The other members of the Central Legislative Assembly were 
elected by the provincial legislatures and those of the Council of 
State by a very narrow section of the propertied classes. There were 
English politicians who frankly pointed out that the authors of the 
federal scheme aimed at preventing any majority of the opposition 
parties, and especially the Congress, being formed in the Central 
Legislature. There was no Possibility at all of the representatives 
of the working people sitting in the central legislative bodies. 

Thus the federal scheme strengthened the alliance between British 
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ruling circles and the Indian feudal reactionaries. It enabled the 
colonial power to make wider use of the reactionary feudal forces 
against the national liberation movement and to put these forces 
against the Indian people who were striving for their country’s 
national independence. 

Nevertheless, the princes and feudal landlords, while accepting 
the constitution as a whole, did not approve of the federal scheme. 
They feared that the introduction of the new constitution would 
make for wider democratic liberties in the provinces of British 
India, which would stimulate the democratic movement also in the 
Indian States and force the feudal reactionaries to make conces- 
sions to the peoples of the States. They also feared that by joining 
the federation they might lose some of their rights and privileges. 

The other part of the Government of India Act, provincial auto- 
nomy, concerned the legislative and executive power in the provinces. 
It envisaged the establishment of provincial legislative assemblies. 
They were to form ministries, subject to approval of the provincial 
governor. The ministries were responsible to their legislative 
assemblies. The powers of the provincial governors in regard to the 
legislative assemblies and ministries coincided in the main with the 
rights of the Governor-General in regard to the central organs of 
power. The provincial governor could interfere in the work of the 
legislative and executive organs, could override their decisions, 
issue laws and ordinances on his own authority. All laws adopted 
by the legislative assemblies had to be confirmed by the provincial 
governors. The electorate for the provincial legislature consisted 
of 12 per cent of the population, or some 30,000,000 voters, mainly 
landlords, the big and middle bourgeoisie, the urban petty bour- 
geoisie and the upper sections of the peasantry. 

This enlargement of the elctorate was made chiefly by extending 
the franchise to the peasantry, and pursued definite aims. The 
franchise was granted mainly to prosperous peasants who were 
closely associated with the landlords and at the same time largely 
dependent onthem. Thus, the authors of the constitution calculated 
on the peasants voting for the landlord parties. 

In addition to the legislative assemblies, the new Government of 
India Act provided for the establishment of upper chambers in the 
larger provinces. The electorate for these chambers was much 
smaller than that for the legislative assemblies and in effect was 
restricted to the bourgeoisie and landlords with a preponderance 
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of the latter. The upper chambers were consultative bodies, but 
they could influence the work of the legislative assemblies. Pro- 
vincial autonomy represented a definite concession to the propertied 
classes of India. 

To ensure the prevailing influence of their supporters in the 
provincial legislatures, the imperialists tried to stimulate the work of 
the feudal reactionaries in British India. ‘High government 
officials’, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, ‘went about urging the zamindars 
and landlords to organise themselves. Every facility was offered 
to these landlords’ organisations'.!? 

During the drafting of the new constitution, and particularly 
after its adoption, new parties were set up and the old, chiefly land- 
lord, reactionary parties, were revived in nearly all the provinces, 
not without the help and encouragement of the imperialists; in the 
Punjab a high-ranking official, named Hussain, organised a 
Unionist Party in 1935; in Bengal, a party called Praja Krishok 
Samiti was established by Fazlul Huq; in the United Provinces, a 
Nationalist Agriculturist Party sprang up; in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, an Independent Workers’ Party was formed by 
Dr Ambedkar, supported by the leaders of the National Trade 
Union Federation; in Madras, the Justice Party became more 
active; in Orissa—the Advance Party; and so on. 

The Communal Award established 12 electorates, each allocated 

a certain number of seats. Altogether there were 1,585 seats in the 
provincial legislatures, of which 657 were general seats (including 
151 reserved for the untouchables) ; 482 were assigned to the Muslims; 
34 to the Sikhs; 38 to Labour, etc. 

Special privileges were accorded to the European electorate. In 
Bengal, for example, there were not more than 16,000 Europeans, 
yet they were given 25 seats which enabled them to influence the 
composition of the ministry. The Muslims were given more seats 
than they could demand in proportion to their population. In 
view of this, immediately after the announcement of the Communal 
Award endless conflicts arose about the distribution of seats in the 
provincial legislatures. 

In this situation, the communal parties and organisations increased 
their activities. To recruit new members and carry on more 
extensive propaganda, the leadership of Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
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Sangh, a chauvinist Hindu organisation, sent its volunteers to the 
northern provinces.*° In February 1935 the Hindu Mahasabha held 
an Anti-Communal Award Day, which:was marked by Hindu- 
Muslim clashes, and spread the slogan ‘India for the Hindus’.2! 
There was a perceptible increase in the work of Muslim parties. The 
Muslim communalist organisations favouring the Communal Award 
carried on propaganda for unity of actions. Yet, in point of fact 
the Muslim and Hindu communalists, as Jawaharlal Nehru observed, 
‘are cooperating in the assembly and elsewhere in helping the govern- 
ment to pass reactionary measures’.?? 

In the main, the British retained the old administrative division of 
India, making only of a few changes. Bihar and Orissa were made 
separate provinces, Sind was carved out of the Bombay Presidency, 
and Burma was separated from India. 

Thus British ruling circles fully preserved their political and 
economic positions in India. The new Government of India Act 
made no socio-economic changes in the country. As before, the 
people had no elementary political rights and democratic liberties. 
The slight increase in the number of electors was of no real impor- 
tance, as the legislatures were powerless to influence the policy of the 
colonial authorities. The constitution gave certain concessions to 
the Indian bourgeoisie, chiefly on questions of provincial autonomy, 
in order to get the most moderate sections to collaborate with the 
British. But the constitution laid particular stress on increasing 
the role of Indian feudal reaction in the political life of the country 
and on splitting the national liberation movement by exploiting 
communal and caste prejudices. 

In the middle of April 1936 Lord Linlithgow, the new Viceroy 
arrived in India, charged by the British government with the task of 
putting the new constitution into force. His first undertaking was a 
wide demagogic campaign aimed at misleading the Indian people, 
especially the peasants, and so weakening the anti-imperialist 
movement. 


For Unity against Imperialism 
The struggle of the Indian masses against the new constitution, 
against imperialist rule, was all part of the world movement against 
s 
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the onslaught of fascism and imperialism. In this struggle they were 
inspired by the valiant struggle of peoples of China, Abyssinia and 
Spain, by the successes of the anti-imperialist forces in other 
countries. 1 

They were fired by the example of successful socialist construction 
in the Soviet Union. The Indian press,widely discussed the new 
Soviet constitution which consolidated the historic gains of the 
peoples of the UssR. India’s freedom fighters were at one with 
the fighters against fascism and imperialism in other countries. 

The promulgation of the new Government of India Act impelled 
all the anti-imperialist forces in the country to rally together. It 
showed the workers’ and peasants’ movements the need for better 
organisation. The working class took the lead in forging an anti- 
imperialist front. In April 1935 the All-India Trade Union 
Congress (Arruc) reunited with the Red Trade Union Congress. 
No small part in this was played by the communists. At their 
insistence the unity programme included clauses recognising the 
class struggle as the basis of the trade union movement and granted 
each group joining the united Trade Union Congress the right of 
free propaganda and criticism. At its 14th session, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress concluded an agreement with the Congress 
Socialist Party under which the latter undertook to get the Congress 
to accept the workers’ demands. The session also passed resolutions 
calling for the establishment of a joint anti-imperialist front, orga- 
nisation of peasant unions, aid to the workers of the Indian States, 
ete.28 

The reunification of the two largest trade union centres was a great 
advance in forging working class unity. It strengthened the 
position of the working class in its struggle against the offensive of 
the bourgeoisie and the repressive measures of the government, 
contributed to the development of the anti-imperialist movement, 
stimulated trade union activity. Following the reunification of the 
two trade union centres, their affiliated unions began to unite on a 
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central government bodies, and provincial autonomy, providing for 
a certain measure of self-government in the provinces. Defence, 
foreign relations and finance were to continue to be the prerogatives 
of the Viceroy and the British Parliament. The proposed provincial 
autonomy and the establishment of provincial government, though 
with limited powers, were a definite concession to the propertied 
classes made in view of the continuing anti-imperialist movement. 


Second Civil Disobedience Campaign 


Neither the Indian nor the British public approved of the outcome 
of the second Round Table Conference and the White Paper. On 
29 January 1932, one-day political strikes and meetings in protest 
against the conference decisions were held in Bombay | and other 
large Indian industrial centres.13 

Hardly had Gandhi returned to India when the British Government 
violated the conditions of the Delhi Pact and resumed mass re- 
pressive measures which had been relaxed a little in the first months 
after the conclusion of the agreement. Now the persecution was 
even more severe than in 1930 and the early part of 193% -A press 
ordinance proscribing the publication of all news concerning the 
anti-British campaign was promulgated in September 1931- and 
another ordinanace virtually putting all India, except Madras, 
Assam and the Central Provinces, under martial law in January 
1932.14 

The repressive measures further embittered the Indian people 
against the colonialists. In view of the government's violation. of 
the Delhi Pact, and pressed by the local Congress Committees, the 
All-India Working Committee resolved to launch a new civil dis- 
obedience campaign in January 1932. Gandhi approved of this 
decision but urged that it be limited to individual disobedience by 

- Congress members.? For the national bourgeoisie was not sure 
of its hold on the revolutionary-minded masses. The severe per- 
secutions and general weariness also made themselves felt. Soon 
after the campaign was proclaimed the authorities arrested Gandhi, 
banned the session of the Congress scheduled to be held in Delhi 
and imprisoned all its delegates.! 


13 Bombay Chronicle, 30 January 1932. 


14 Statement ....1931-32, pp. 19, 52-3. 
15 Jbid., pp. 47-50; India League, op. cit. 
16 Statement ....1931-32, pp. 44-5. 
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Remembering the failure of the second Round Table Conference, 
the Congress leaders, during their individual non-cooperation 
campaign, undertook more vigorous efforts to combat British *divide- 
and-rule’ policy and to forge unity among all communal and caste 
organisations on the question of the future constitution of India. 
The Congress more actively promoted the cause of the untouchables 
and resumed negotiations with the Muslim League. Launched by 
Gandhi while he was in prison, the movement against untouchability 
contributed to the political awakening of the most backward and 
downtrodden sections of the population in the towns and villages. 

The British ‘divide-and-rule’ policy was now laid down in its 
Communal Award (a scheme of separate electorates for proposed 
central and provincial legislatures). To achieve a common stand on 
the Communal Award, Congress began talks with various organisa- 
tions of the untouchables. Some of their leaders, S. M. Rajah, for 
example, aware of the popular feeling, no longer insisted on separate 
electorates for the depressed classes and consented to a common 
‘Hindu electorate, provided a certain number of seats in the legisla- 
tures were reserved for the untouchables. On this basis an agree- 
ment was reached, in February 1932 between Rajah and Moonje, 
a Congressman and leader of the Hindu Mahasabha.? Known as 
the Moonje-Rajah Pact, it was endorsed by the Congress. But some 
organisations of the untouchables did not accept it and the govern- 
ment refused to revise the Communal Award. Thereupon on 20 
September Gandhi, who was in prison, declared a fast demanding 
for the untouchables the reservation of 148 seats in the total Hindu 
representation, instead of 75 seats proposed by the Communal 
Award. A few days after Gandhi began his fast, an agreement 
known as the Poona Pact was reached between the untouchables 
and the caste Hindus on the basis of the Moonje-Rajah Pact and 


Gandhi's proposals. This agreement was accepted by the Govern- 
ment Constitutional Committee and adopted as an amendment to 
the Communal Award. The Poona Pact Strengthened Gandhi’s 
Prestige which had become somewhat shaken after the Delhi Pact. 

The influence of the Congress was also strengthened by the 
organisations of the All-India Anti-Untouchability League, and the 


Servants of the Untouchables Society, in which Gandhi had been 
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instrumental. Unlike the untouchables’ organisations, led by B.R. 
Ambedkar, these Congress associations opposed the political 
isolation of the untouchables and advocated their participation in 
the Swaraj movement, led by the Congress. 

At Gandhi's» suggestion, Congressmen launched a campaign in 
Madras Province for the® admission of untouchables to Hindu 
temples? 18 December 1932 was observed all over India as 
untouchability Abolition Day and 8 January 1933 as Temple Entry 
Day. 

At the initiative of the Assam Committee of the Congress, a Temple 
Entry Bill and an Untouchability Abolition Bill were moved in the 
legislative assembly. The colonial authorities, however, supported 
by reactionary Hindu elements, rejected both bills. 

Another move against the British ‘divide-and-rule’ policy was the 
campaign, led by Gandhi, for Hindu-Muslim joint action. In 
November 1932 a joint conference of Hindus and Muslims from the 
Punjab and Bengal, held at Allahabad, reached agreement on the 
distribution of seats between them in the legislatures of those pro- 
vinces. But the agreement was turned down by the leaders of the 
Muslim League and of the Hindu Mahasabha.? This was just 
what the Communal Award aimed at in order to foment communal 
strife. In areas where the Muslims were a majority, they were to 
get a proportionately smaller number of seats (in the Punjab and 
Bengal, for example). On the other hand, in the Hindu-majority 
areas (as in the United Provinces, Bihar, and others), the Muslims 
were assigned a relatively larger number of seats.?! This scheme 
was opposed by all Indian political parties; the Viceroy, neverthe- 
less, promulgated the Communal Award by ordinance. 

During the second civil disobedience campaign, in 1932, Gandhi 
and the other Congress leaders concentrated mainly on combatting 
untouchability and settling the communal problem which had been 
aggravated by the intrigues of the imperialists. The solution of 
these problems was naturally closely bound up with the fundamental 
aim of the national liberation movement—independence. In 1932, 
however, the Congress leadership had no intention of conducting 
a new mass civil disobedience campaign. Moreover, the national 
bourgeoisie considered it most important to combat the spread of 


19 Advance, 3, 5, 12, 18 January 1935. 
20 Statement? . . . 1931-32, p. 66. 
21 Ibid., p. 58. 
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revolutionary Marxist ideology, the influence of which was steadily 
growing among the masses. 


Labour Movement in 1931-33 


As distinct from the position in 1930, the workers in 1931-32 
took no active part in the Congress-Sponsored non-cooperation 
campaign. The movement of the workers and peasants, the 
demonstrations of the urban petty bourgeoisie, and the civil 
disobedience campaign of the national bourgeoisie, did not, as 
in 1930, merge into one united stream of liberation struggle against 
‘imperialism. 

This was due to the general decline of the anti-imperialist move- 
ment in connection with the manoeuvres and repressive measures of 
‘the British government, the desire of the Congress leadership to 
restrict the revolutionary activity of the masses, and the split in the 
trade unions. At the same time, the class struggle during these years 
was on a much larger scale than in 1930, thou 
did not achieve the 1928-29 proportions. 

‘After the arrest of the members of the provisional Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of India and the Left-wing 
trade union leaders, the communists had to work in extremely 
difficult conditions. Nevertheless in 1931-33 they carried on much 
more extensive propaganda among the masses than in 1930. They 
put out revolutionary newspapers, magazines and leaflets in the local 
languages; sent propagandists to factories and mills and into the 
villages; issued and circulated their party's draft programme. Al- 
ready by the end of 1931 the communist organisations had to all 
interests and purposes recovered from the heavy blow that struck 
them in 1929. And the government in its official report for 1932- 
33 had to admit with chagrin that though the revolutionaries con- 
victed in the Meerut Case were still kept in prison, the communist 


, menace still remained and had intensified. This was also noted by 
the British and Indian press. 


gh the strike movement 


The years 1931-33 witnessed an intensification of the struggle 
between the reformists and the communists. Communists won the 
leadership of the biggest trade unions of Bengal and Bombay. 
They organised and led a number of new revolutionary unions: 
the Girni Kamgar Union (Lal Bawt 

Sabha in Cawnpore; the printin 
in Bombay; the rice- 


a)in Ahmedabad; the Mazdur 
: £ workers’ and carpet-makers’ unions 
mill workers’ union and the scavenger’s union 
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in Calcutta, and so on. In Bombay and Calcutta, the first unemploy- 
ed leagues were formed. 

Thus a section of the proletariat was shaking off the ideological 
hold of the bourgeoisie. Taking account of this, the Left-wing of 
the Congress intensified wosk in the trade unions and in the Congress 
Labour Committee that had been set up in 1930. It became in- 
creasingly urgent for the Indian bourgeoisie to restrict the labour 
movement and subordinate it to its leadership. This intensified 
activity of the bourgeoisie in the labour movement and the struggle 
of its spokesmen against Marxist ideology increased the sectarian 
tendencies among some of the communists and revolutionary trade 
union leaders who in 1931-32 in many cases declined to cooperate 
with the national bourgeoisiein the nation-wide liberation move- 
ment. 

All this led to a further split in the trade union movement. At the 
eleventh annual session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, held 
at Calcutta in July 1931, the Credentials Committee, headed by 
reformists, refused to recognise the delegates from the revolutionary 
communist-led unions of the Bombay textile workers and the workers 
of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, recognising instead the 
much smaller unions led by M. N. Roy. On this formal issue the 
Congress split. One section, headed by Congressmen, retained 
the old name, All-India Trade Union Congress. The other, commu-. 
nist-led, formed the Red Trade Union Congress, carrying with it 
the Bombay red flag union, the Bengal textile and jute workers’ 
unions, the Calcutta dockers' and tram workers’ unions, and several 
others.? But most of the organised workers remained in the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, the leadership of which, after the split, 
passed into the hands of Congressmen, and in the Right reformist 
Trade Union Federation. 

The split was not in the interest of the rank and file of either the 
All-India Trade Union Congress or the Red Trade Union Congress, 
whose final aim was the same. Indeed, even after the split both 
labour associations, which held their sessions concurrently, adopted 
almost identical resolutions on most questions: release of the Meerut 
prisoners, international solidarity, condempation of the second 
Round Table Conference, greetings to the USSR, etc.?? 


22 The Hindu, 7 July 1931; Advance, 6 July 1931. 
23 Bombay Chronicle, 15 July 1931; 12 January 1932; The Hindu, 7 July 
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The strike movement in 1931-32 was typical of the growing desire 
of the workers for joint action. In view of the mood of the masses, 
the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation in May-June 1932 held a 
referendum among the workers on the question of {a general strike. 
On the six major railway lines, most workers voted for the strike 
to be called immediately (92 per cent on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way; 9,957 against six at the Kharagpur workshops; 674 against 
six in Andhra). In spite of {this, the reformist leadership of the 
Railwaymen’s Federation did not call a general strike. 

Some 40 per cent of all strikes in 1931 ended in victory for the 
workers. The biggest strikes were at the Calcutta jute mills and 
the Sholapur and Kanpur textile factories. Besides putting forward 
economic demands, these strikes called for the release of the Meerut 
prisoners. 

In 1932, owing to the split in the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
the number of strikes decreased. In Madras Province, however, 
where previously there had been very few strikes, their number 
considerably increased and involved the workers of small enter- 
prises; workshops, match factories, cigarette factories, as well as 
workers and handicraftsmen from among the untouchables, who 
had been one of the most backward sections of the Indian proletariat. 
The strike movement also spread to the tea plantations of Bengal and 
Assam. Workers in the Indian states bacame more and more 
involved in the struggle. 

The Indian proletariat began to show more solidarity with the 
international working class. The anniversaries of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia, Lenin Memorial Day and 
May Day were now observed in India every year. The toilers 
expressed warm sympathy for the peoples of the Soviet Union, and 
felt deep sympathy towards the toilers of China who were fighting 
against imperialist oppression. On 1 August 1932 Anti-Imperial- 
list Day was celebrated all over the country. 

In January 1933 sentences were pronounced in the Meerut Case: 
Muzaffar Ahmad, Bengal Communist leader and a member of the 
Provisional Central Committee of the Communist Party of India, 
was sentenced to death (later commuted to transportation for life), 
the others were given various terms of imprisonment. 

Protests against the sentences were voiced by the Red and the 
All-India Trade Union Congresses, the workers’ 


[ n and peasants' 
parties and the Naujawan Bharat Sabha. 


The National Congress 
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also supported the protest movement. Public agitation for the 
release of the Meerut prisoners was carried on in all countries. 
Hundreds of letters demanding the annulment of the sentences 
poured into the government offices. Strikes and protest demon- 
strations throughout India took place on 16 February 1933—Meerut 
Prisoners’ Day. 

In 1933 the British government, preparing to put into effect the 
new Government of India Act, was forced to yield to the world- 
wide protests against the severe persecutions in India and to release 
a good many of the Meerut prisoners and the Congressmen, who 
were also being held in prison. 

The working class leaders after their release resumed their efforts 
to further building up the all-India communist party. In 1933 the 
party elected its new Central Committee and became affiliated 
to the Communist International. Fresh efforts were undertaken 
to reunite the labour movement and to amalgamate the different 
trade union bodies. 

The Peasant Movement i E 


There were also notable advance in the peasant movement in 
1931-33. It spread to areas which had remained relatively calm 
throughout the whole of 1930 (Madras, Andhra, Bihar, and some of 
the Indian states). In the provinces where peasant struggles had 
already developed in 1930 (the Northwest Frontier Province, 
the United Provinces, Bengal) it rose to a higher level and 
became distinctly anti-feudal. Yet Congress influence continued 
to be strong in the countryside, for Congressmen had primarily 
organised and led the first big peasant demonstrations in 1928-30, 
had sponsored and directed the meetings and conferences at which 
downtrodden Indian peasants raised their voices against British 
oppression and demanded lower taxes. The political awakening 
of the peasantry had been stimulated by the no-tax campaign which 
Congress had conducted in various parts of the country, by Gandhi's 
famous salt march, and by the whole civil disobedience campaign 
of 1930. 

As in the years 1928-30, Congress dominated the peasant move- 
ment in 1931-33. Even in cases when the peasants fought against 
the landlords and did not use non-violent methods, they regarded 
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the Congress as their leader. And the first peasant unions were 
frequently associated with the Congress. 

In 1931-33, however, there had already started in the country- 
side a struggle between the Congressmen and the communists for 
influence on the masses. In provinces like the Punjdb and Bombay, 
workers’ and peasants’ conferences were often held and passed 
resolutions calling for an active struggle for independence and for 
the abolition of zamindari land tenure. The workers’ and peasants’ 
parties organised strikes of solidarity with the peasants fighting for 
lower taxes and food collections in villages for the striking workers.25 

Indicative of the high level to which the peasant movement had 
now advanced is the fact that the no-tax campaign, which was still 
the main form of the peasants’ 


In some provinces no-t 


ax campaigns were organised by the 
workers’ and peasants’ parties 


and continued against the will of the 
National Congress. This was the case in the Northwest Frontier 


Province where the local workers’ and peasants? party launched a 
no-tax campaign in June 1931, which continued until 1932. During 


_ this campaign the Red Shirts began to advance leaders of the 
movement from their own midst.26 


To a lesser extent the peasant movement continued in the United 
Provinces where peas. 


ant unrest had not ceased since the early part 
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It should be noted that there were quite a number of landlords on 
the Executive Council of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
peasants sitting only rarely on district committees. That is why the 
Provincial Committee at a special meeting on the question of grow- 
ing peasant unrest and the spread of the no-tax and no-rent campaign, 
declared that it had nothing to do with the non-payment campaign 
and the peasants’ direct action against the landlords and money- 
lenders.?* 

The Congress leadership also opposed the anti-feudal character 
ofthe movement. In a special appeal to the peasants of the United 
Provinces, Gandhi stressed that the National Congress did not seek 
to abolish private ownership or injure the zamindars.?? Editorially 
commenting on this appeal the Bombay Chronicle wrote that Gandhi's 
call to the United Provinces peasants was not a matter of merely 
local importance; it clearly indicated the Congress position on 
the agrarian problem in general and on the  peasant-zamindar 
relationship i in particular; as the existing social system was based on 
private ownership it was dangerous to destroy that basis at once;?t 

But as the economic position of the peasants contirued'to deterio- 
rate and the spontaneous movement spread like wildfire, a peasant 
conference convened in 1931 by the Allahabad Congress Committee, 
of which Jawaharlal Nehru was a member, decided to advise the 
peasants temporarily to withhold payment of rent and taxes until 
they were reduced.?? 

Another distinguishing feature of the 1931-33 peasant movement 
was the relatively wide use of terrorism in the anti-feudal struggle 
in some areas. In the Punjab and especially in Bengal, which had 
become terrorist centres at the end of 1930, many terrorist acts were 
committed against moneylenders, landlords and British revenue 
officials. In isolated cases terrorists organised peasant groups to 
raid police stations and landlord estates. After the events in the 
Northwest Frontier Province these groups were popularly known 
as Red Shirts. 

In 1932-33 the government tracked down practically all the 
leaders of the Chittagong Republican Army. Surya Sen was 
hanged, the others were sentenced to transportation for life, and 

LJ 
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the Chittagong underground terrorist centre was broken up. 

In the final analysis, this leaning towards terrorism weakened the 
organised struggle of the peasantry and was responsible in no small 
measure for the fact that in the Punjab and Bengal the no-tax 
campaign did not develop on so broad a scale as'in the United 
Provinces. 

An important feature of the peasant movement in 1931-33 was 
the close link between the peasants' anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
struggle and the fight of the various Indian nationalities for their 
national self-determination. This was most strikingly evident in 
Andhra where the peasants took an active part in the national self- 
determination (Linguistic Province) movement, together with the 
urban workers, petty bourgeoisie and handicraft workers. The 
Andhra Mahasabha, a Telugu bourgeois nationalist organisation 
founded in 1913, did more than cultural and educational work 
during this period. It included in its programme the demand for 
an improvement in the position of the popular masses and tried to 
bring the peasants and handicraft workers of the Madras Province 
into the struggle for national statehood (Linguistic Province). 

The Andhra Mahasabha and some small bourgeois-landlord 
nationalist organisations submitted two memoranda to the second 
Round Table Conference demanding that the Telugu districts of 
Madras Province be constituted into a separate Andhra Province. 

The Andhra Mahasabha did not, at this time, lead the peasant 
movement of the province. But it did help to bring the peasants 
into the political life of the country. The movement was headed 
by the party of so-called peasant Congressmen, associated with the 
local Congress Committee. 

In the summer of 1931 a peasant union was formed in Andhra 
and a peasant conference held which resolved to oppose any increase 
in land assessments, and launched a no-tax campaign. Unrest 
continued in Andhra until the end of 1932. 


Revolts in the Indian States 


In 1931-33 anti-feudal risings broke out in the Indian states. The 
events in Jammu and Kashmir assu 
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ed all sections of the population, the largest part of whom were 
Kashmiri by race and Muslim by religion. The power of the 
Maharajah depended entirely on the British Resident and was in no 
way restricted by law. In this state there existed no self-administer- 
ingorgans. The whole population was without the most elementary 
rights. And the Kashmiris were subjected to both national and 
religious oppression. They could not freely perform their religious 
rites, teach their children in the schools in their native language, 
or develop their national literature, etc. They were not taken into 
the army. This prevented members of their propertied classes from 
occupying high military posts, and deprived the ruined and impoveri- 
shed Kashmiri peasants of the form of income derived from military 
service. 

The Kashmiri national bourgeoisie which occupied an important 
position in the economy of the state was politically disfranchised 
and therefore vitally interested in the abolition of the domination 
of the Dogra landlord clique which was upheld by British bayonets. 
In their struggle against the Dogra aristocracy, they sought support 
among the masses. Under the direct impact of the revolutionary 
events in India, the Kashmiri bourgeoisie in the early thirties began 
to demand, in addition to the basic democratic liberties and national 
rights, an improvement in the conditions of the peasants and handi- 
craft workers. The demands put forward by the organisations of 
this bourgeoisie formed in 1931-32, represented the nation-wide 
interests of the Kashmiris. That is why the Kashmiri bourgeoisie 
assumed the leadership of the mass national liberation movement 
in the state. 

The 1931-32 uprising began with the spontaneous anti-feudal 
demonstrations of the peasantry. The already burdensome taxes, 
which were twice as high in Kashmir as in the neighbouring Punjab, 
had increased several times during the 1929-33 crisis. The bad 
harvest and famine in 1930-31 exhausted the people’s patience. The 
demand for abolition of begar, reduction of taxes, a moratorium 
on the old debts and arrears which had accrued during the famine 


years swept the state. The peasants also demanded an end to 


national and religious oppression. [ 
Impoverished and driven to despair by the outrages of the Dogra 


rulers, the peasants began to form rebel contingents which swooped 


down on Srinagar, the capital of the state. 
Hoping to force the Maharajah to meet their demands, the 
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peasants’ rebel army, 18,000 strong, attacked a military post near 
Srinagar in the summer.of 1931. At the same time the handi- 
craftsmen and workers in some of the town industrial enterprises 
began anti-government disturbances.3* a ny 

This mass action on the part of the working people induced the 
Kashmiri national bourgeoisie to join the open opposition to 
the Dogra rulers. The Ahrar Party, a bourgeois-landlord educational 
organisation formed at that time, issued a manifesto in August 
1931 which, besides calling for the abolition of religious and caste 
restrictions in regard to the Kashmiris and demanding the funda- 


mental democratic liberties for them, also included a demand for 
lower land taxes.?: 


It should be noted that the K 


ashmiri Muslim landlords, who were 
less privileged than the Do 


gra feudals, joined in the early stages of 
the uprising against the Dogra rulers. But from the outset they 
were apprehensive about the peasants’ joining in the uprising and 
tried to keep the movement within the limits of taking action against 
the Hindu Dogra landlords, to make it appear that the uprising was 
of a religious character. In some districts they were successful. 
The action of the Kashmiri landlords fully suited the interests of 
the colonial authorities, Relying on the reactionary landlord 
circles in Kashmir and in British India, the government did every- 
thing to represent the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal uprising in 
Kashmir as Muslim hostility against the Hindus. British troops 


were sent to Kashmir to quell the uprising and their provocation 
took the form of bloody Hindu-Muslim pogroms. 


The authorities used the Kashmiri events to inflame Hindu- 
Muslim animosity in British India as well. The Kashmir Muslim 


Conference and the Muslim League set up an All-India Kashmir 
Committee to protect the rights of the Muslims in Kashmir.55 

The policy of the British authorities 
tionary leadership of the Muslim orga 
Progressive opinion as to the real n 
The National Congress, which subseq 


and the position of the reac- 
nisations at first misled Indian 
ature of the Kashmir events. 
uently supported the Kashmiris’ 
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national demands, described the movement in Kashmir at that time 
as being chiefly religious disturbances. And Gandhi openly blamed 
the British authorities for them.35 Y 

Although Hindu-Muslim strife was stirred up and there was 
severe repression and the use of British troops, the authorities failed 
to suppress the peasant "movement in Kashmir. The colonial 
authorities and the Maharajah had to make it appear that they were 
willing to make concessions to the insurgents. The Glancey 
Commission, named after a British official, was appointed and its 
recommendations were published, intimating that the basic demands 
of the Ahrar Party should be satisfied.3? This led to a certain 
relaxation of the movement, and the first stage of the uprising ended 
towards the end of 1931. 

As the Maharajah had no intention of carrying out the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, early in 1932 tension in the state again 
assumed menacing proportions. This time the movement was 
not confined to Kashmir alone, but spread to a number of Jammu 
districts. It was led by the Kashmiri national bourgeoisie which 
in 1932 set up its first big political organisation, the Jammu and 
Kashmir Political Conference. Based on the Ahrar Party, the 
Conference incorporated in its programme not only all the demands 
set out in that party’s manifesto, but also a number of other general 
‘democratic demands: immediate establishment of a legislative 
“assembly to limit the power of the Maharajah; admittance of 
Kashmiris to the army; release of all political prisoners; satisfaction 
of the peasants' basic demands (a substantial reduction in land 
taxes, annulment of arrears for the famine years, etc).9s 

The Political Conference launched a big campaign to rally the 
peasants and handicraft workers. Through its efforts, the national 
liberation movement was much better organised in 1932 than in 
: previous years. At the same time the bourgeois leadership of the 
Conference tried to restrict the anti-feudal struggle of the peasants. 
The mass no-tax campaign in 1932 was not as militant as the events 
in the summer of 1931.3? 

By the end of 1932, aided by the British troops stationed in 
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Kashmir and Jammu, the Maharajah succeeded in quelling the 
revolt. But even after the British troops had been withdrawn there 
was unrestin the state. “Fearing a fresh outburst of popular indig- 
nation, the Maharajah was forced to fulfil some of his promises. 
In 1934 a legislative assembly was convened in the-state. Though 
its powers were extremely limited, its very establishment was 
undoubtedly a concession on the part of the Dogra rulers to the 
Kashmiri national bourgeoisie. " P 

There was a rising in the Indian state of Alwar. But it began in 
the middle of 1932, much later than in Kashmir, and was purely 
local. 

The ruler of the state, many of the most privileged landlords 
who had the absolute monopoly of the land, and the peasants of 
southern Alwar, were of the Hindu religion. In the northern part 
of the state, on the other hand, the peasants, tradesmen, and a large 
part of the local intelligentsia, were Muslims. Feudal oppression 
was aggravated here by religious oppression. A few of the small 
landlords, who wanted religious discrimination abolished and the 
power of the prince and his retainers limited, were also Muslims. 
When in connection with the deterioration of the economic situation 
in the state following on the 1929-33 economic crisis the peasants 
were stirred into action, the Muslim landlord intelligentsia tried 
to impart to the movement a purely religious tinge. And in some 
places it succeeded in doing so. In consequence, a large section of 
the Hindu peasants in the south of the state kept aloof from the 
uprising of the peasants in the north who were demanding fixed 
tenure, lower taxes and abolition of religious discrimination.‘ 

Towards the end of 1932 detachments of peasant insurgents 
numbering 80,000 to 90,000 and armed with rifles as well as with 
lathis were organised in the Alwar districts of Dijar, Ramgarh, 
Lakshmangarh and Gowindgarh. The insurgents occupied the 
towns of Tizara and Gowindgarh. In support of the peasants’ 
demands a 30,000-strong army of insurgents besieged Alwar, the 
capital of the state, cutting it off from surrounding districts, severing 
telephone and telegraph communications, and blockading the 
railway." Ignoring the exhortations of the Muslim clergy and the 
landlord intelligentsia, the peasants began to attack Hindu and 
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Muslim landlords alike. Thereupon the Muslim League and other 
smaller Muslim organisations advocated intervention by the colonial 
authorities in the affairs of Alwar under ‘the pretext of aiding the 
Muslim population. The Hindu Mahasabha, which opposed the 
Alwar insurgents, also, and not without incitement from local 
British officials, called for’ British troops to be sent to Alwar. It 
initiated the laugching of an Alwar Day in India, in support of the 
Alwar Hindus’ rights. 

The dispatch of British troops against the Alwar insurgents and 

the observance of Alwar Day were accompanied by provocation 
“which led to bloody Hindu-Muslim pogroms.? As in Kashmir, 
the colonial authorities used the Hindu-Muslim strife to weaken the 
movement from within and to intervene in the state's affairs. 
British punitive expeditions led to the former centres of the rising 
becoming depopulated. Thus, in Ramgarh only 600 people 
remained out of a population of 4,000; in Govindgarh, 700 out of 
5,000. The rising was crushed towards the end of 1933. 

Another anti-feudal rising in 1933 took place in the State of 
Pulra. Here no religious issues were involved. The peasants 
simply refused to pay taxes until they were granted full proprietary 
rights to their land.?? In the frontier State ‘of Dir, the peasant 
anti-feudal movement in 1932-33 took on the form of an uprising 
of the Pathan tribes against the prince's policy of taxation. The 
tribal chiefs and the whole population demanded a reduction in 
land taxes and pasture revenues, as well as restoration of tribal 
privileges (abolition of feudal services and levies, return of common 
pastures). This rising was closely connected with the anti-British 
demonstrations of the Pathans in the Tribal Area and the Red 
Shirt movement. As in Kashmir and Alwar, the risings in Dir 
and Pulra were quelled by British troops. 

The risings in the Indian States were still taking place when the 
British government, at the end of 1932, convened the third Round 
Table Conference on the proposed new Government of India Act. 
And in February 1933, having been passed by Parliament, it was 
issued as a British White Paper. Designed to strengthen the 
positions of British imperialism, the new constitution was met with 
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disfavour not only by the Congress, which had boycotted the con- 
ference, but also by the most moderate sections of the Indian 
‘propertied classes. i i 

Nevertheless, in consequence of the government's cruel repression 
and constitutional manoeuvres, on the one hand, and fearing a 
further sharpening ofthe class struggle 6f the working class, on the 
‘other, the Congress leadership refrained from launching a fresh 
anti-imperialist campaign. The second civil disobedience campaign 
was not allowed to develop into a mass movement and Gandhi 
called it off in May 1933. After the suppression of the risings in 
the Indian states there was a temporary set-back in the national 
liberation movement throughout India. 

* 

The revolutionary rise in-1928-33 was an important stage in the 
"national liberation movement. Their independence struggle was a 
manifestation of the general upsurge of the anti-imperialist movement 
in the colonial and dependent countries of the East during the 
1929-33 world economic crisis. The revolutionary events in China 
and other Asian countries and the building of socialism in the 
USSR, particularly in the Soviet Central Asian republics, made a 


noticeable impression on the Indian national Struggle. This struggle 
passed through several stages. 


The revolutionary movement began to develop in 1928-29, with 
the working class as the initiators. 


The general strike of the Bombay 
"textile workers, which was led by the first revolutionary trade unions 
organised by communists, demonstrated the strength of mass 
organisation. The peasants and handicraft workers had not yet 
joined the anti-imperialist Struggle on an all-India scale. 
Seeking at this time to enlist the widest possible sections of the 
population into the national movement under the leadership of the 
‘bourgeoisie, the Congress did extensive work in the villages and 
among the urban petty bourgeoisie. But in 1928-29 the moderate 
leadership of the Congress did not launch a mass civil disobedience 
campaign for complete independence. They endeavoured, more- 
Over, to confine the movement to the demanding for Dominion 
Status only. The workers, peasants. urban petty bourgeoisie, and 
the more radical section of the national bourgeoisie, resented this. 
The dissatisfaction which the middle classes felt with regard to the 


policy of the Congress found expression in the growth of terrorism, 
among other things. 
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The world economic crisis sharpened the contradictions between 
the British monopolies and the Indian people. In this situation the 
bourgeoisie could not restrain the masses from the revolutionary 
struggle for independence; neither could it reach an agreement 
with the Britisk government which would be acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. : 

In 1930, when, after its decline following the 1922 Bardoli reso- 
lution, the prestige of the Congress rose considerably in consequence 
of the Simon Commission boycott and the 1928 Bardoli no-tax 
campaign, Gandhi launched a civil disobedience campaign for the 
purpose of achieving independence. In this campaign, workers’ 
strikes, peasant unrests, petty bourgeois demonstrations and non- 
violent non-cooperation on the part of the national bourgeoisie— 
all fused in the mighty torrent of the anti-imperialist movement. 
This movement was led by the national bourgeoisie, which on the 
question of the struggle for independence represented the common 
national interests of the country. At the same time Congress 
efforts were not only directed towards drawing the masses into 
the liberation struggle but also aimed at restricting the class- 
conscious activities of the working people. 

The popular rising which broke out at the height of the civil 
disobedience campaign, and the persecutions and constitutional 
manoeuvres of the British authorities, prompted the bourgeoisie 
to curtail the mass anti-imperialist movement. In 1932-34 the 
Congress restricted it to individual disobedience, and the movement 
began to wane. Nevertheless the movement continued until the 
beginning of 1933, though it had broken up into separate currents. 
In the working class and peasant movements the ideological struggle 
increased between the bourgeois reformists and the Marxist revolu- 
tionaries. The influence of the Indian communists grew percep- 
tibly, especially after the Meerut trial and the release of the Meerut 
prisoners. The anti-feudal struggle of the peasants extended. 
The anti-imperialist and anti-feudal movements spread to the 
Indian states. 

The hopes of the British rulers that their policy of splitting the 
national liberation movement, the severe repression and the consti- 
tutional clamour would for a long time weaken the forces of the 
Indian people and extinguish the flames of anti-imperialist struggle, 
were not justified. 
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CHAPTER XII 
India's Economy in 1934-39 


BRITISH finance capital continued to dominate India's national 
economy. Its investments even increased and in 1939 ran into 
£ 1,071-1,120 million.! India's foreign trade remained an impor- 
tant field of imperialist exploitation. Its imports hitherto consisted 
mainly of manufactured articles from Britain and other economically 
advanced countries, and its exports consisted mainly of raw 
materials and semi-finished manufactured goods. In the first four 
years of this period, much more precious metal was taken out than 
brought into the country and this was characteristic of the economic 
crisis period. The draining of gold out of India further impoverished 
the mass of its population and the peasants and swelled the profits 
of British finance capital. Gold, however, now became a lesser 
factor in the enrichment of the British monopolies; sitite in the 
various changing periods, the colonialists altered their methods of 
exploiting India. 

The inequality of foreign trade increased.? The value of its 
exports, which increased between 1933 and 1936, began to show the 
opposite tendency, while the actual total Indian exports remained 
above the 1927, pre-crisis level. Meanwhile export prices fell 
below the 1927 level, leading to the export of a huge mass of goods to 
cover the increased colonial tribute. The gap between the prices 
of imports from Britain and exports from India widened, showing 
the enhanced exploitation of the Indian people by British monopoly 
capital. 

During the prewar years Indian agriculture was in a state of 
profound stagnation. The sown area in this period decreased from 
232,000,000 to 209,000,000 acres. The area under rice was consi- 
derably curtailed. The development of the sugar refining industry 


1Report on the Census of India's Foreign Liabilities ‘and Assets as on 30 June 
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Jed to a certain expansion of the area under sugarcane, but com- 
pared to 1937 this also began to decrease. 

Imperialist oppression and feudal-landlord exploitation pinned 
down the country’s productive forces. Low industrial development, 
due to India’s colonial position, impeded the development of its 
agriculture. At the same time, strong feudal survivals in agriculture 
in turn retarded the progress of industry. 

The produetion of nearly all types of agricultural crops declined 
markedly after 1937. As a result of prolonged colonial exploita- 
tion, India ceased to export grain crops and towards the end of the 
thirties it became increasingly necessary to import food. This was 
an expression of the economic decline caused by the imperialist yoke. 
At the same time during 1934-9 capitalism continued to develop, 
aggravating all the contradictions of the social and economic system 
of colonial and semi-feudal India. 

Chiefly indicative of capitalist development in India is the data on 
the growth in the number of joint-stock companies and their capital, 
wl:ich primarily demonstrates the development of the most modern 
forms of capitalist enterprise. The number of joint-stock companies 
registered in India increased during this period by 1,874 (from 
9,240 to 11,114) and their paid-up capital by Rs 143,200,000 (from 
Rs 2,760,700,000 to Rs 2,903,900,000).4 This growth, however, 
took place very unevenly. In the 1937 crisis year the number of 
companies and their paid-up capital dropped considerably, and in 
1938 joint-stock capital showed a record rise. 

It is important to note that this process of uneven growth was also 
true of the various branches of economy. Between 1934 and 1939 
the number of commercial and industrial companies increased 
considerably. 

The 1937 economic crisis accelerated the ruin of the smaller 
companies, especially in old branches of the industry, like coal 
mining, flour milling, jute processing, etc. The increasing con- 
centration of capital could only lead to the ruin of some sections of 
the petty and middle bourgeoisie, arousing dissatisfaction which 
particularly increased during the economic crisis. 

The development of capitalism sharpened the contradictions 
between the entire Indian bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the 
British imperialists and Indian landlord class, on the other. At the 
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same time varied character of the economic activity arid economic 
relations of the different sections of the Indian bourgeoisie deter- 
mined the difference in the attitude they adopted towards the imperi- 
alists and the landlords. 

There were also serious differences among the various groups 
within the Indian bourgeoisie itself. And this affected the stand 
adopted by different political leaders. 

The economic reason for the growing contradictions between the 
national bourgeoisie and the colonial regime was the increasing 
struggle for a share in the profits, which was aggravated by the 
reduction in the relative amount of income received by the various 
sections of the Indian bourgeoisie. In the second half of the 
thirties, for example, average dividends dropped lower than during 
the world economic crisis: in 1934 dividends averaged 8.9 per cent, 
in 1939 6.5 per cent. This particularly embittered the national 
bourgeoisie, as by that time a substantial part of the joint-stock 
capital of British companies (jute, for instance) had been acquired 
by Indian propertied classes. f 

Prior to the Second World War about 90 per cent e£+althe Indian 
railways were owned by the colonial government. In the period 
under review the length of the lines and the capital invested in them 
remained more or less stable. Yet, with the development of capi- 
talism and the division of labour and mobility of the population, 
which followed from it, passenger traffic increased from 490,000,000 
to 531,000,000 a year and freight traffic from 76,500,000 tons to 
88,400,000 tons.» 

Mineral extraction in 1934-9 increased a little compared with the 
crisis period. The annual output of coal went up from 22,000,000 
to 28,300,000 tons and the number of workers engaged in the industry 
increased from 169,400 to 226,900; the output of iron ore rose 
from 1,900,000 tons to 2,700,000 tons, the number of workers from 
14,300 to 19,600. 

This increase in coal and iron extracted was linked up with the 
process of the country's industrial development. The marked 
increase in the extraction of such minerals as manganese and mica 
meant increased exploitation of India, since almost all these raw 
materials were exported from India. But India's enormous mineral 
wealth was still not sufficiently utilised. The colonialists were only 
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interested in certain types of raw materials essential for British 
industry and these they extracted rapaciously. The monopoly 
of British finance capital over India’s mining industry seriously 
retarded her economic, primarily industrial, development. 


Growth of Capitalism and Its Results ^ 


An important indication of the development of capitalism in India 
is the growth of the manufacturing industry. In 1934-9, the number 
of factories employing 20 workers or more rose from 8,658 to 10,466 
and the workers engaged in them from 1,487,000 to 1,751,000. The 
uneven economic, and primarily, industrial, development typical of 
capitalism, assumed a particularly ugly form in colonial India. 
Quite a number of factories were built, for instance, in 1935, and 
practically none the next year.$ 
. The number of cotton textile factories in this period went up by 
: 37, spindles by 446,000, looms by 8,000, and the number of workers 
employed by 67,000. But in 1937 fewer factories were operating 
and fewer workers were employed.7 
Beginniug *.ith the early thirties sugar became an important 
branch of Indian industry. The United Provinces and Bihar were 
still the chief centres of the sugar-refining industry. At the same 


time sugar refineries were under construction in the Indian States 
and in the South. Few new sugar refineries were built in 1934-9, 
but the capacity of existing ones 


was nearly doubled. The output 
of sugar in them increased until 1936, reaching 1,100,000 tons, after 
which there was a considerable fall in output. 
The fierce struggle between manufactured sugar and gur—the 
cheaper molasses, which the mas: 


S of the peasants and urban working 
people demanded—still continued on the market. It was therefore 


not surprising that most of the Sugar cane, up to 65 per cent, went 
into the production of gur, the output of which, by 1938, had 
increased by 1,000,000 tons, reaching 4,364,000 tons.$ 

Moreover, the propaganda of prominent Indian political leaders 
and organisations helped to increase the consumption of gur. Under 
Gandhi’s leadership, the National Congress formed the All-India 
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Village Industries Association in November 1934; it particularly 
popularised the use of gur. 3 

In the mid-thirties definite contradictions between the Indian 
sugar manufacturers and the British imperialists became clearly 
revealed in the taxation policy. On 1 April 1934, the colonial 
authorities imposed an excise duty on sugar manufactured in British 
India.9 

In May 1937 a 21-nation sugar marketing agreement was con- 
cluded, which allowed India to export sugar only to Burma. India 
entered into this agreement in the face of opposition from the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Representatives of the Indian 
bourgeoisie declared that ‘the only fault of the industrialists being... 
that they developed the industry far more rapidly than was imagined 
by the government’.!° 

In the second half of the thirties capitalism began to grow rapidly 
in the Indian States, in South India and the Punjab, although these 
areas still remained economically far behind such provinces as 
Bombay and Bengal. It is significant that this process was evident 
not only from the growth of the lower forms of capitetict enterprise, 
typical of these areas, but also from the increasing number of joint- 
stock companies. In British India the number of joint-stock com- 
panies increased by 1,724 (from 8,346 to 10,070) and their paid-up 
capital by Rs 119,100,000 (from Rs 2,635,100,000 to Rs 2,754,200,- 
000); but the figures for the Indian States were 150 (from 894 to 
1,044) and Rs 124,100,000 (from Rs 125,600,000 to Rs 149,700,- 
000), respectively. And in the Indian States like Travancore, 
which were more advanced as regards capitalism, further deve- 
lopment in this direction encountered serious obstacles, resulting in 
the frequent bankruptcies which shook the economic life of the 
states. 

Thus the uneven development of capitalism in India was revealed 
also in the uneven economic development of the individual provinces, 
Indian States and areas at different periods. This meant that the 
acuteness of the contradictions and, consequently, the strength of the 
national liberation movement could not ramain unchanged. 
Uneven economic development gave rise to the uneven development 
of the political movement in different parts of the country. 

Capitalist development in India was seen also in the increase in 
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the number of Indian joint-stock banks and increasing Indian 
deposits in banks controlled by British capital. In 1933-9 the 
number of big Indian joint-stock banks rose from 89 to 170 and 
their deposits from Rs 760,000,000 to Rs 1,100,000,000. The 


number of foreign exchange banks and their Indian deposits remained 
stable. Deposits in the Imperial Bank increased from Rs 740,- 
000,000 to Rs 880,000,000.11 Though the British banks still 
retained their key positions, the Indian banks showed a marked 
tendency towards rapid growth. 

The policy of the British colonial authorities and particularly the 
competition of the British banks led to frequent bankruptcies not only 
among the small, but even the large Indian banks. In the period 
between the two world wars big Indian banks, like the People's 
Bank of India, the Alliance Bank of India, the Travancore National 
and Quilon Bank, and so on, were brought to ruin. 

The monopoly position of the Briti 
dissatisfaction among broad sectio: 
bourgeoisie, particularly the small 
advocated moze ^asily obtainable and 

To maintain their, control over th 


marily currency, as well as over the growing Indian and foreign 
banks, the British found it necessary to establish a central bank. 
Accordingly, an act constituting the Reserve Bank of India was 
passed in 1934, which began functioning in 1935. The new bank 
nial government, was the custodian 
of state funds, administered the state debt and issued new loans. 
The bank had the monopoly of note-issue. 

Indian capital bacame increasingly cramped within the narrow 
framework forced on it by British capital, and particularly by the 
British managing agencies. The Indian bourgeoisie strove to throw 
off the restrictions imposed by the British monopolies. These 
tendencies were apparent, in some measure, in the emergence 
of joint-stock companies free from the direct tutelage of the mana- 
ging agencies. The Process was particularly vigorous in the new 
branches of industry: Sugar, cement, etc. From 25 to 30 per cent 


of the companies newly formed in 1936-7 were not connected with 
managing agencies,12 


The British monopolies co 
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ntinued, however, to dominate India's 
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most important branches of industry: commerce, insurance, planta- 
tions, and other enterprises. The concenfration of various enter- 
prises in the hands of the big agencies enabled the British financiers 
to put obstacles, as before, in the way of the rise of new Indian 
companies or to strangle, those already existing. This may be 
illustrated by the situation in the coal industry. One Indian indus- 
trialist in 1935 complained that Indians engaged in this industry 
were small producers, while the European firms, being the managing 
agencies of several big coal-consuming companies, operated large 
mines. From this favourable position they sold their coal to the 
companies they controlled at a higher price, and on the market at 
relatively lower prices. In this way they undersold the small 
producers,? a common method of strangling competitors. 

The system of managing agencies was sharply criticised in the 
thirties by a large section of the national bourgeoisie, as the lower 
forms of capitalist development represented by Indian businessmen 
came into greater conflict with the higher forms of monopoly capital, 
set up chiefly by British financiers. To assuage the Indian stock- 
holders, the British imperialists in 1936 passed the Indi»» Companies 
Amendment Act which purported to ‘right? the existing short- 
comings in the system of managing agencies but which in reality 
was something like the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in the United 
States of America. Incidentally, this was the first more or less 
comprehensive piece of legislation dealing with the system of mana- 


ging agencies. 


Rise of Indian Monopoly Associations 


In the second half of the thirties Indian monopolies came into 
existence, chiefly in the sugar and cement industries. In August 
1935 the Third Annual Conference of the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association resolved to reduce the competition among their refi- 
neries and so force down the price of cane sugar. In the following 
year the question arose of forming a joint sales organisation. The 
rapid concentration of the sugar-refining industry laid the basis for 
the development of a single monopoly. Whereas in the 1933-4 
season the refineries which processed more than 600 tons of sugar 
cane a day, produced some 15 per cent of'the total sugar output, 
in the 1936-7 season the figure rose to 61.5 per cent. The direct 
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reason which impelled the sugar manufacturers to form a joint 
sales agency was the fierce competition which led to a heavy fall in 
Sugar prices and a cut in their profits. 

This gave strength to the movement among the sugar manufac- 
turers to raise sugar prices by regulating sales.14 The advocates of 
the idea of a sugar syndicate were big Indian capitalists like 
Narayanlal Bansilal, Rameshwarlal Nopani, Bansidhar Jalan, 
Karamchand Thapar and others. 

In July 1937 the Indian Sugar Syndicate was formed, uniting 92 
factories, chiefly in the United Provinces and Bihar, and controlling 
60 per cent of all the unsold Sugar in the country . By fixing sugar 
prices for its members and establishing sales quotas for them, the 
monopoly syndicate Stopped the fall in sugar prices and then raised 
them.15 

The authorities of Bihar and the United Provinces gave the 
Syndicate every support. Laws regulating the operation of the 


refineries were introduced, to ramain in force for a period of three 
years. 


the interests of big Indian and, 


Thirdly, some factories were given the exclusive right to buy sugar 


peasants at the mercy of the 
cipal buyers of their crops. 
rence in the attitude towards 
by the Central government, 
e United Provinces. While 
he numerous protests of the 


Xcise duty, the provincial authorities hurried 
through a law on control over the Tefineries. It should be recalled 
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jn this connection that the Congress governments in these provinces 
in the thirties favoured the development of local Indian capitalist 
enterprises. s 

Soon after these measures had been taken the sugar syndicate 
became still more powerful, and from February 1938 began to 
control the sales of sugar from all the refineries in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and also from two factories in Bengal. The 
strengthened syndicate immediately affected sugar prices: compared 
with 1937, the retail price of sugar went up 7 annas per maund by 
February 1938 and later rose still higher.1® 

An intensive monopoly process took place also in the cement 
industry. Here the syndicate that had existed since the early thirties 
was transformed in 1936 into the Associated Cement Companies to 
keep out new rivals in cement production. But in 1937 broad 
operations were launched by the Dalmia-Jain group of big Marwari 
merchants, who had amassed a huge fortune from trading and 
moneylending. With their own funds and those of other Marwari 
capitalists, they formed the Dalmia Cement Industry, which 
encountered stiff resistance on the part of the old monopoly 
group. The competitive struggle continued for Several years and 
both sides sustained heavy losses. The competitors cut prices but 
could not bankrupt the Dalmia Cement Industry. Subsequently 
the two leading cement trusts, the Associated Cement Companies, 
chiefly operating on British and Tata capital, and the Dalmia Cement 
Industry, for several years sold their output through the Cement 
Marketing Company of India, a syndicate-type concern. 

During these years monopoly capital continued to develop in 
other branches of the manufacturing industries as well as in commerce 
and banking. An example is the ‘big five’ Indian joint-stock banks 
which held 66 per cent of the total deposits in the local Indian 


banks.1* 1 
Even before the Second World War, India had monopolies. The 


largest was the Tata concern followed by the Birla, Dalmia, 
Singhania firms, and other monopoly groups, such as Walchand, 
Goenka, Gupta, Bagla, Modi, Poddar, Jaipuriya, etc. d 
Typical of the Indian monopolies was their close connection with 
British capital, the Indian princes, landlords,and moneylenders. 
An interesting example of the close collaboration between the 
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British financiers and the Indian monopolists and Princes is the 
membership of the board of directors of the Associated ees 
Companies. Besides the representatives of the British Ki ic : 
Industries monopoly and the Tata concern, there were eight Rum 
directors, out of a total of 24, who represented the interests of the 
B e due oc however, the conflict of interests between the 
Indian national bourgeoisie, including the big bourgeoisie, and 
foreign, particularly British, capitalists became aggravated. With 
the extremely shrunken home market caused by colonial oppression 
and feudal survivals, foreign competition had an adverse effect even 
on such an old and highly developed Indian industry as textiles. 
Referring to the condition of the textile industry in the middle of 

1939 one big Indian industrialist declared: 


The Indo-British Trade Treaty which gave Lancashire an un- 

conscionably large share of the Indian piece-goods market; ... 

the doubling of the import duty on raw cotton; the drop in agri- 

cultural prices; ...and now, Japan's feverish dumping of yarn 

into the Indian market—all these tell a sad tale.18 

Yet by the end of the thirties the Indian cotton textile industry 
had won new positions. Thus, the proportion of Indian mill out- 
put in the home market increased from 56.9 per cent in 1931 to 
61.5 per cent in 1937, while that of imported textiles dropped from 
15.7 to 14.4 per cent, and hand-woven goods from 27.4 to 24.1 
per cent.19 

The Indian steel industry too put more on the home market. 
During these years steel output in India rose from 483,000 tons to 


782,000 tons, while imports declined from 328,000 tons to 280,000 
tons.?o 


Situation in the Small Industries 


It was by no means only in big industry that capitalism developed. 
Simple-commodity production increasingly declined while there 
Was some development of the lower forms of capitalist enterprise. 
This is best seen in hand-weaving, the most widespread branch of the 

Indian small industries. Barred from the market and sources of 

raw material, by the mezchant-middleman and financially dependent 
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on him, more and more hand-weavers completely lost their inde- 
pendence and in effect became wage-earners, working in their own 
homes. ; 

Handloom output faced growing competition from Indian and 
imported manufactured textiles. Changing styles and consumer 
tastes gave preference ^o manufactured textiles. Meanwhile 
prices fell drastically. This ‘greatly weakened the competitive 
power of the hand-woven cloth. Prices of mill cloth went down 
owing to internal and external competition, but the handlooms were 
not able to keep pace with this. It meant to them tightening their 
belt or closing down.?! Even the findings of an official committee 
-of enquiry into the handloom gndustry in 1942?? admitted that 
there was a large increase in unemployment and under-employment 
among weavers. Generally, they had no work for more than six 
months in a year and even during these months employment was 
unsteady and irregular. They had also come to the conclusion that 
there had been a drastic fall in the earnings of hand-weavers 
throughout the country during the last 10 to 12 years, and the fall 
in some cases is as high as 70 or 80 per cent. Their earnings ‘vere 
also found to be extremely low and indicated that employment was 
far from adequate and that the remuneration réceived was meagre.?3 
In Bombay Presidency the piece-work wages of weavers working 
on handlooms was lower in 1938 for some types of cloth by as much 
as 48-59 per cent compared with 1925. But where the weavers were 
better organised, as in Sholapur, the wage-cuts were smaller. In 
some areas, weavers' earnings fell so low that they had to give up 
their old occupation and look for new work. Many weavers changed 
to cigarette making.” 

A weekly survey of the yarn market noted that ‘weavers constantly 
complain about their inability to get even living wages, probably 
due to very cheap prices of mill-made Indian and Japanese cloth'.?5 

Mass ruin of the weavers continued and created conditions for the 


"1The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annaul 1949, p. 162. 

22This committee for the first time gave a comprehensive picture of petty cotton 
textile production all over India. Its report furnishes much information cn 
the handloom industry in the thirties, especially towards the beginning of the 
Second World War. ; 

°3The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual 1949, p. 166. 

R. Kokade, A Socio-Economic Survey of Weaving Communities of Sholapur 


(Poona, 1947) p. 49. 
35Commerce, 17 March 1934, p. 385. 
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rise of small capitalist manufacturing enterprises. In that case the 
ruined weavers became wage workers. 


Formerly, (the 1942 enquiry committee observed) cach rs 
was an independent worker. But today a great mien y E TEE 
work for a wage under a master-weaver, malajan eee 
handar... Most of the weavers still working in their ovn 5 save 

A class of small entrepreneurs is now controlling the han 
industry in many areas.?© È 


This process went particularly far in such provinces as Bombay 
and Madras. " 

The growth of capitalist enterprises led to a further change in the 
tools of production, to the introduction of improved handlooms. 
This raised the productivity of the individual weavers and the 
capitalist enterprises, but worsened the position of the bulk of the 
handicraft weavers. By the thirties there were very few modern 
looms, but by 1942 they represented 36 percent of the total, the 
other 64 per cent being old models. By 1942 there were 2,000,000 
handlooms in India, of which 1,700,000 were in operation (15 per 
cent stood idle)." The percentage of modern looms turning out 
seven as agdirist four yards a day was particularly high in the areas 
where the largest number of weavers had become ruined, and 
capitalism had developed most, especially in South India. Here, 
ever since the 1929-33 world economic crisis, capitalism had made 
much headway. The development of hand-weaving in this area 
was stimulated by the building of a large number of mills producing 
cotton yarn. In Madras Province, 31 new factories sprang up in 
1931-5. Of 58 mills in this province, 42 manufactured yarn and 
only 12 had small weaving shops.?s 

It was observed by the 1942 committee that about 10,000,000 
people (including dependents) lived by hand-weaving. The per- 
centage of people engaged only in hand-weaving was particularly 
high in the following areas: Travancore and Cochin, nearly 100 
per cent; Sind, 99 per cent; Bombay, 88 per cent; Madras, 87 per 
cent; Mysore, 97 per cent; Hyderabad, 85 per cent; Punjab, 81 
per cent; United Provinces, 75 per cent; Bengal, 75 per cent.?? 


26The Indian Cotton Text, 
?!]bid., pp. 146-7. 


*5M.M. Mehta, The Structure of the Cotton Mill Industry of India (Allahabad, 
1949) pp. 140-1. 


"The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual 1949, pp. 147, 149. 


ile Industry Annual 1949, pp. 147, 150. 
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The development of social division of labour was shown in the 
fact that wherever hand-weaving predominated the weavers pro- 
duced everything for sale on the market. So it was in Mysore 
where, it will be noted, 90 per cent of the output was exported and 
only 10 per cent sold within the state. In Madras, 80 to 90 per cent 
of the home-woven cloth wzs sold in the province, 5 to 10 per cent 
was exported, and 5 to 10 per cent was used by the producers 
themselves. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the weavers them- 
selves used as much as 50 per cent of their output, sold about 35 
per cent in the province and exported 15 per cent. A still higher 
percentage, 80 per cent, was used by the weavers themselves in 
Assam, the rest being sold in the local market.9? It should be noted 
that the share of these latter areas in the total output of hand-woven 
cloth was quite small. 

As they were forced to close down, increasing numbers of 
weavers left their villages and went to the towns where new capi- 
talist enterprises were springing up. 


Handloom weaving [the 1942 enquiry committee reported] has 
now become largely an urban industry. In Bombz5; :5 per cent 
of the total number of handlooms are found in 26 cities; in 
Madras, 39 per cent are found in 49 urban centres. The position 
is mainly the same in Central Provinces and Bihar, Hyderabad 


and other areas.?! 

In some towns the percentage of hand-weavers was particularly 
high. Thus, in Madurai, they represented 30 per cent in the 
population; in Surat, 29 percent; in Sholapur, 41 per cent; in Shanti- 
pur (Bengal), 40 per cent, and so on.? Their concentration in 
large numbers in the towns enabled the weavers to rally together and 
take mass action in defence of their interests, and enhanced 
their role in the class struggle and in the national liberation 
movement. 

However, the small capitalist manufacturing system, under which 
the simple handlooms of thé home weavers were used, was not the 
last stage of the low forms of capitalist enterprise. After the 1929- 
33 economic crisis the number of small power-loom factories began 
to grow. In 1942 these small enterprises had 11,640 power-looms, 
of which 6,350 (about 55 per cent) were in the Bombay Presidency, 


*oIbid., pp. 156-67. z 
bid., p. 150. 
vei. 
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and 1,300 each in Mysore and Kolhapur.? With the rise of these 
small capitalist enterprises, the condition of the broad masses of the 
handicraft workers detériorated. The new capitalist enterprises 
competed with the small producers both in marketing their goods 
and in the purchase of yarn. But production costs at E enter- 
prises were still 15 to 20 per cent higher.than at the large actories. 
At the same time the emergence of these enterprises meant an in- 
crease in the group of medium industrial capitalists. ] 

It was the owners of small and medium capitalist enterprises, and 
not the small and medium shareholders of the big concerns, who 
were most actively opposed to the British imperialists. The com- 
petition of foreign and Indian monopolies, the discrimination and 
extortionate practices of the big commercial and moneylending 
capitalists, most adveresly affected the small and middle business- 
men; deprived them of markets, sources of cheap raw materials and 
credits; cut their incomes, and often caused their complete ruin. 

An important result of the development of capitalism in India was 
the growth in number and influence of the national bourgeoisie and 
thc Indian. vroletariat. At the same time there was an acute shar- 
pening of the contradictions between India's demand for indepen- 

. dent development and its oppression by the British imperialists, 
supported by the feudal-landlord class. 

On the eve of the Second World War, India was still an agrarian 
country with a poorly developed industry which on the whole 
produced only a few consumer goods. The material conditions of 
the peasants, handicraft workers and workers became still worse 
while the profits of the British imperialists and of the upper section 
ofthe Indian propertied classes continued to rise. India's economic, 
political and cultural development increasingly encountered barriers 
set up by the imperialists and their Indian supporters. The need 


for India's full and rapid development demanded the removal of 
these barriers. 


"Ibid, pp. 144. 148. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Federal Scheme and New Features of Struggle 


o 


THE second civil disobedience campaign had not been on such a 
broad scale as the first. This was primarily because the imperialists 
forcibly crushed the mass struggle for independence. The Left- 
wing elements, active supporters and leaders of the mass struggles 
for independence, were the first to face repression. The working 
class sustained the heaviest blows. In July 1934 the Communist 
Party of India was officially banned. Thousands of people were 
cruelly persecuted for spreading revolutionary ideas and the truth 
about the Soviet Union. The repressions continued unabatedly for 
severalyears. In addition, the popular masses began to question the 
effectiveness of the forms and methods of struggle put forward by the 
Congress Rightwing leaders who had organised the second civil 
disobedience campaign. pu j 


The End of Second Civil Disobedience Campaign 

In this situation the more Rightwing elements in the Congress 
called for the withdrawal of the second campaign. Early in 1934 
Rightwingers revived the Swaraj Party in order to take part in the 
forthcoming elections to the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Influenced by this ‘new parliamentary wing’, the Congress ‘was 
looking more and more to the Right and trying to win over the 
moderate and conservative elements in the country’ In April 
1934 Gandhi welcomed the revival of the Swaraj Party and declared 
the final ending of the second civil disobedience campaign. 

That Gandhi’s decision to call off the campaign might receive the 
proper endorsement, the government in May 1934 allowed the All- 
India Congress Committee to meet and in June lifted the ban on the 
Congress. At its 48th session in October 1934, at Bombay, the 
Congress endorsed Gandhi’s declaration on ending the second 
civil disobedience campaign. It also resolved that the Congress 
itself should take part in the elections and tliat the Swaraj Party 
should be dissolved. On a motion by Gandhi the session adopted 


1Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 558. 
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amendments to the Congress rules which made it more difficult for 
Leftwing elements to get into its leading bodies. For example, the 
Working Committee was now to be nominated by the President 
instead of being elected by the All-India Congress Committee. Other 
resolutions called for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
and provided for the establishment of an All-India Village Industries 
Association. Thus, though Gandhi had formally retired from the 
Congress in September 1934, he continued to exert a decisive 
influence on its policy. "- 

Before the elections to the Central Legislative Assembly, tne most 
extreme Rightwing group of the Congress headed by Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and M.S. Aney split away and formed a separate party, 
the National Party, which represented the interests of some capi- 
talists, landlords and Hindu moneylenders. While adopting a stand 
similar to that of the Congress on some issues, the National Party 
strongly opposed the Communal Award. 

The elections to the Central Legislative Assembly were held in 
November 1934. Of the 650,000 voters who came to the polls, 
375,000 weiza for the Congress which won 44 seats. The Malaviya- 
Aney group obtained 15 seats and the Jinnah-led Muslim League 
19 seats. 

The newly elected Assembly held its first session in January and 


February 1935, the main question before it being the revised Govern- 
ment of India Bill which was even more re. 


actionary than the so- 
called White Paper. 


hite It passed a resolution, moved by the Jinnah 
group, rejecting the federal scheme, virtually accepting provincial 


autonomy and approving the Communal Award. The Congress 
motion opposing the Government of India Bill as a whole having 
failed to pass, its deputies voted for the clauses of Jinnah’s 
resolution on the federal scheme and provincial autonomy, but 
abstained on the Communal Award. The voting revealed that no 
party would give unqualified support to the new Government of 
India Bill. The imperialists’ concessions had not satisfied the 


Indian bourgeoisie who wanted a greater share in the administration 
of the country 


Growth of the Lefiwi. ig 


The withdrawal of the civil disobedience campaign demonstrated 
to the broad masses that the policy of the Rightwing Congress 
leaders did not answer the pressing needs of the national liberation 
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movement, that the constitutional forms of the movement could not 
secure success in the struggle. Many rank-and-file Congressmen 
began more firmly to seek new ways, forms and methods of struggle. 
Thus there emerged in the Congress a fairly strong Left, representing 
several political trends. — . 

But not only the rank-and-file members of the national liberation 
movement but prominent representatives of the Leftwing of the 
national bourgeoisie were critical of the activity of the Rightwing 
Congress leaders. 

Jawaharlal Nehru highly esteemed Gandhi as a patriot and leader 
of the anti-imperialist movement. But he did not conceal the fact 
that he and Gandhi differed considerably in their ‘outlook on life, 
politics and economics... He noted Gandhi's inconsistency in 
directing the civil disobedience campaign and considered that in 
1933-5 the policy of the Congress had led to a deadlock. 

As a way out of the situation, Jawaharlal Nehru urged the 
Congress leadership to adopt a radical programme for democratis- 
ing and invigorating the work of the Congress in order to draw.the 
masses into the anti-imperialist movement. At-ihe same time, 
recognising the right of the workers and peasants to form their own 
class organisations in defence of their economic demands, he con- 
sidered that these organisations should be entirely under Congress 
control. 

In the first half of the thirties a new political trend took shape 
among the Congress members and supporters. Its adherents called 
themselves socialists, though their political platform was typically 
nationalist. Analysing the experience of the popular struggle in 
preceding years they concluded that it was impossible to destroy 
imperialist rule without drawing into the struggle the broadest 
masses of the people, and, first of all, the workers and peasants. 
They recognised that the National Congress was the main anti- 
imperialist party in India, but pointed out that neither its programme 
nor the policy it pursued could ensure the participation of the broad 
masses in the struggle. The way out of the situation, they consi- 
dered, was to build up independent mass organisations of workers, 
peasants, students and the youth, and this would decisively influence 
the policy of the Congress leadership. j 

Though their views concurred on a number of issues, the Lefts 


E 


*Nehru, op. cit., p. 403. 
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who called themselves socialists seriously differed among themselves 
on the role of the Congress and the mass organisations of the working 
people in the anti-imperialist struggle. This divided ARE s 
groups: reformist and revolutionary. The reformists, while recog; 
EP T should be independent of the 
nising that the mass organisations | no areas lane 
Congress, sought to confine their activities to economic un B 
maintaining that the political leadership of the masses shou e 
exercised by the Congress. The revolutionary group, on the other 
hand, favoured continuing the economic and political struggles and 
full independence for the mass organisations in the anti-imperialist 
movement. Many representatives of this Leftist group turned 
*with greater and greater attraction to the revolutionary theory and 
programme of communism'. Most terrorists began to study 
Marxism. All this created a situation "favourable for the rapid 
development of the party of the working class. 

As the Left forces had gained strength, the communists inten- 
sified their work in the Congress organisation. 
supported the demands of the Left and themselves initiated and 
inspired all'the moves to revise the Congress programme and 
policies. But as the main task, they proposed building mass organi- 
sations of workers, peasants, the youth and other sections of the 
people throughout the country, and on that basis a united front of 
all the anti-imperialist forces led by the working class, and mobilising 
the masses for the Struggle against British rule and Indian feudal 
reaction. Attention was devoted in particular to the struggle for 
working class unity.5 

The ideology of the Communist Party and its policy on questions 
of the national liberation movement increasingly attracted the Left 
revolutionary group. To prevent these people from siding with 
the Communist Party, a number of Left nationalist reformists, 
including Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya Narendra Dev, Asoka 
Mehta and others, formed the Congress Socialist Party in 1934, 

The sponsors of this new all-India party issued their first policy 
statements in February 1934. Soon provincial party committees 
were set up in almost all the provinces. In October 1934 the 
Congress Socialist Party held its fi 


j rst all-India conference in Bombay, 
adopted its rules and programme, elected its executive, and decided 


They actively 


*Ganashakti, 30 September 1934. 


* Communist Review, 2 September 1934, 


5Marx Panthi (Calcutta) May 1934; Communist Bulletin, July 1934. 
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to publish its central organ, the Congress Socialist. ts policy 
statements reflected the growing influence of socialist ideas on the 
progressive sections of the Indian public. The conference of the 
Congress Socialist Party favoured complete independence for India, 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, and the establishment 
of a socialist society. Not aiming to become a mass party, it restrict- 
ed its membership to members of Congress, proposing to work 
within the Congress and to force it to adopt ‘socialist principles’. 

The Congress Socialists believed that the Congress, led by middle 
class elements, was the national organisation of the whole of the 
people and that the workers should take part in the liberation 
movement as Congress members and not as an independent political 
force.® 

Later two trends definitely began to emerge in the Congress 
Socialist Party. Its central leadership and that of its Bombay, 
Bengal and the up provincial organisations, sought to unite all 
advanced elements on the basis of ideological subordination to the 
Congress and to prevent them from joining the party of the working 
class. On the other hand, the Left Congress Sociaiisis' iéaned more 
towards the Communist Party and advocated cooperation with it. 
The representatives of this trend determined the policy of the provin- 
cial organisations of the Congress Socialist Party in Kerala, Andhra 
and Tamilnad. ‘ 

In the Muslim League and in some South Indian caste organi- 
sations, Left elements emerged in the middle thirties, who favoured 
cooperation with the Congress. 

Though there were serious differences among the various Left 
trends and parties, they all agreed on a number of basic problems of 
the national liberation movement, concerning which they definitely 
did not agree with the Rightwing. The Congress Rightwing 
leaders in criticising the new Government of India Bill laid emphasis 
on those of its provisions which damaged the interests of the big 
bourgeoisie and a section of the landlords. The Lefts rejected the 
new bill out of hand. They pointed out that the bill would 
strengthen the alliance between the imperialists and the feudal 
reactionaries, that the extension of the communal electorate system 
would split the anti-imperialist movement. ! 

The Left supported the Congress demand for a Constituent 


* 


*Samyawad ka Bigul (Banaras, 1936) p. 23. 
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Assembly. But they regarded the Constituent Assembly not as ‘a 
large all-parties’ conference after the old model’, as did some; of id 
National Congress leaders, but considered that, firstly, a ra 
Assembly cannot meet till enough strength has been See the 
country to force the pace’ and, secondly, ‘it should be PIS ra 
very wide mass basis, drawing its strength and inspiration from 
207) 

The Lett severely criticised the new amendments to the Congress 
rules, demanding that they should be much more democratic and 
that the Congress adopt a new programme. 

At this time several Congress Rightwing leaders began to agitate 
for participation in the elections under the new bill, when it came into 
force, and for accepting office (in the Provinces) in the event of the 
Congress winning in the elections. The Left, while favouring 
participation in the elections, Opposed the acceptance of office, 
believing that this would lead to Congress collaboration with the 


British government8 and to a Split and the decline of the anti- 
imperialist movement. 


The Lefz-z!s^. condemne 
leadership of non-interferen 
States and advocated t 
elementary rights of the 
the struggle of the peopl 
of the Indian States 
reaction. 


d the policy pursued by the Congress 
ce in the administration of the Indian 
hat the Congress should ‘stand up for the 
people of the States'? and for amalgamating 
es of British India with that of the peoples 
against imperialist rule and Indian feudal 


widely discussed Gandhi's 


ods of applying non-violence 
‘In the political sense’, Jawaharlal 


7Nehru, op. cit., p. 574, 
*Mahratta, 5 July 1936. 
"Nehru, op. cit., p. 532. 
1olbid., p. 538. 
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also had considerable weight in the All-India Congress Committee. 

It should, however, be noted that though their influence had grown, 
the forces of the Left were extremely disunited; there was no contact 
between many of the Left parties and groups. Their differences on 
many fundamental issues and the severe repression of the colonial 
authorities were a serious obstacle to the consolidation of the Left 
forces. 

Following the collapse of the second civil disobedience campaign 
more and more Left elements (Congress Socialists, and others) came 
to accept the view ‘that the daily struggles of workers, peasants and 
other exploited classes for their immediate economic and political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence'.1! 
They therefore considered *that the workers and peasants and other 
exploited masses, including those of the Indian States, should be 
organised for their immediate realisation. . . and for the creation of a 
powerful mass movement for the achievement of independence’.22 
Guided by these considerations the Left forces went to work among 
the masses. And the 1933-4 period saw a considerable growth of 
workers’, peasants’, students’, youth and other mass oiganisations. 
In addition to their economic demands, the mass organisations with 
increasing firmness put forward political demands and worked in the 
anti-imperialist movement. 

Tn this situation the Communist Party's slogan calling for a united 
anti-imperialist front was a matter of great significance. The influence 
of the Communist Party had begun to grow, especially among the 
workers of the large industrial centres: Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Sholapur, and among the peasants in the Punjab, Bengal, Andhra, 
Kerala, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Soon the efforts of the Indian Communist Party to rally all the 
anti-imperialist forces of the country yielded their first results. The 
textile workers of several industrial centres, Bombay in particular, 
following on a 25-30 per cent wage cut, demanded a general strike 
and the convocation of an All-India Textile Workers’ Conference. 
Held in January 1934 the conference was attended by representa- 
tives of the Red Trade Union Congress, the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and the National Trade Union Federation. It called the 


All-India Congress Socialist Party: Constitution, Programme and Resolutions 
of the First Conference of the Party and Report of the Organising Secretary, 


1934. ý 
22 ibid. 
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strike in April 1934, drew up the workers’ demands, including resto- 
ration of the old wage-rates and abolition of the speed-up, and 
d a strike committee. 
SER strike began on 23 April 1934, in Bombay and then Es d 
Kanpur, Delhi, Kurlu, Nagpur, Sholepur and other indus m 
centres, involving about 120,000 workers. But owing to the mos 
cruel police repression, the attitude of the Rightwing reformist 
leaders, and the existence of 90,000 unemployed in Bombay, the 
strike failed, and in June 1934 the workers returned to the mills, 
Though defeated, the 1934 textile general strike was of tremendous 
significance. For the first time since the split in the trade union 
movement, the strike took place on the basis of joint action by all the 
principal political trends in the labour movement and was an 
impetus for the struggle for trade union unity and for rallying the 
anti-imperialist forces. Following the Suppression of the general 
Strike of the textile workers, the strike movement abated a little. 
Most of the strikes (60-70 per cent) were fought against wage cuts 
and only a little over one-third were fully or partially successful. 
The growing influence of the Left forces and the struggle for a 
united anti-imperialist front affected the character of the peasant 


movement as well. Mostly of a spontaneous character, the anti- 
feudal strugele of the 


against isolated cases of arbitrariness on the part of landlords, 


After the failure of the 


mass activity as* meetings, marches and conferences. Observing 
that the Kisan Sabhas had emerged in the natural order of things 
Ajoy Ghosh wrote that ‘they were the organisational form of the 


developing Kisan consciousness, of the rising tide ofthe Kisan 
struggle?.13 


The movement to unite all 
against the new Government 
sations of the working peopl 
intelligentsia, particular] 
however, were only the 


the anti-imperialist forces for struggle 
of India Act and to set up mass organi- 
€ spread to the advanced sections of the 


y to writers, students and the youth. These, 
initial steps, 
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Influenced by the growing anti-imperialist feelings throughout the 
country, the Congress Socialist Party, the, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, the Red Trade Union Congress and the National Trade 
Union Federatign concluded an agreement at the end of 1934 for 
the organisation of joint anti-imperialist demonstrations. A 
movement to unite the anti-imperialist forces began to grow up 
within the National Congress as well. 

Thus, on the eve of the promulgation of the new Government of 
India Act, the Left elements in the national liberation movement had 
gained considerable strength and the struggle to unite the anti- 
imperialist forces had become extensive. 


The Government of India Act, 1935 


The new Government of India Act was promulgated in August 
1935. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote that it left no loop-hole ‘for the 
representatives of the people to interfere or modify the system of 
British-controlled administration. Any change or relaxation of 
this could only come through the British Parliament". 

In a short preamble the act defined the relations Uetween the 
British crown and India. All rights, all power and all jurisdiction 
were to be ‘directed by His Majesty’.1® Thus India’s colonial 
status was fully reafirmed. 

The act was in two parts: All-India Federation (better known as 
the federal scheme) and provincial autonomy. Under it India was 
to become a federation of the British Indian provinces and the 
Indian States. This was by no means a voluntary union of equal 
units, as the question of entering into the federation was to be 
decided by the colonial authorities and the feudal princes, and not 
by the peoples of British India and of the States. 

The legislative and executive powers in the federation were left 
entirely in the hands of the colonialists. Legislative power was 
vested in the Governor-General who was still to be appointed by 
the British Crown and responsible only to the British Parliament, 
and to the two Chambers: the Central Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. In effect, however, legislative power was 
almost entirely vested in the Governor-General. He was responsible 
for questions of foreign relations, of the rights of British subjects, 


“Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta, 1947) p. 305. 
3 Constitutin of Bourgeois Countries, Vol. IV. The British Empire, Dominions, 
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the rights of the minorities, the situation in the Indian States, and 
finance (the legislatures could express their opinion only on expendi- 
ture of funds up to 25 per cent of the total budget expenditure). 

In addition, the Governor-General was empowered, without 
asking the opinion of the legislature or the ministry, to issue dem 
Bency regulations, ordinances and official proclamations, prohi 
the discussion of legislation, dissolve the legislature, suspend the 
constitution, and so on. The powers of the legislature were extremely 
limited, and all laws passed by it had to be endorsed by the Governor- 
General. 

Defence also remained in the hands of the British ruling class. 
The Commander-in-Chief was appointed by the King. 

The executive authority was also ‘exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor-General’.16 Nor was the 
responsible to the legislature. The Governor-General 
discretion"? also exercised the functio 
and dismissing ministers. 


executive 
‘in his 
ns of selecting, summoning 


` 


Besides appropriating the legislative and executive powers, the 
British rutirg-circles took care to deprive the legislature of the least 
possibility of expressing the will of the Indian peoples. To this end 
special privileges were accorded to the princes who were the reliable 
Support of British rule, Though the Indian States accounted for 
a quarter of the total population of India, their payments to the 
federal budget did not exceed 10 per cent. Yet the princes were 
allocated a third of the Seats in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and two-fifths in the Council of State, and the laws passed by these 
bodies operated only on the territory of British India and not in the 
States. 

The other members of the Central Legislative Assembly were 
elected by the provincial legislatures and those of the Council of 
State by a very narrow section of the propertied classes. There were 

English politicians who frankly pointed out that the authors of the 
federal scheme aimed at preventing any majority of the opposition 
parties, and especially the Congress, being formed in the Cast 
Legislature.!8 There was no possibility at all of the representatives 
of the working people sitting in the central legislative bodies. m 

Thus the federal scheme strengthened the alliance between British 


Ibid, p. 252. 
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ruling circles and the Indian feudal reactionaries. It enabled the 
colonial power to make wider use of the reactionary feudal forces 
against the national liberation movement’and to put these forces 
against the Indian people who were striving for their country’s 
national independence. 

Nevertheless, the princes and feudal landlords, while accepting 
the constitution as a whole, did not approve of the federal scheme. 
They feared that the introduction of the new constitution would 
make for wider democratic liberties in the provinces of British 
India, which would stimulate the democratic movement also in the 
Indian States and force the feudal reactionaries to make conces- 
sions to the peoples of the States. They also feared that by joining 
the federation they might lose some of their rights and privileges. 

The other part of the Government of India Act, provincial auto- 
nomy, concerned the legislative and executive power in the provinces. 
It envisaged the establishment of provincial legislative assemblies. 
They were to form ministries, subject to approval of the provincial 
governor. The ministries were responsible to their legislative 
assemblies, The powers of the provincial governors in regard to-the 
legislative assemblies and ministries coincided in the main with the 
rights of the Governor-General in regard to the central organs of 
power. The provincial governor could interfere in the work of the 
legislative and executive organs, could override their decisions, 
issue laws and ordinances on his own authority. All laws adopted 
by the legislative assemblies had to be confirmed by the provincial 
governors. The electorate for the provincial legislature consisted 
of 12 per cent of the population, or some 30,000,000 voters, mainly 
landlords, the big and middle bourgeoisie, the urban petty bour- 
geoisie and the upper sections of the peasantry. 

This enlargement of the elctorate was made chiefly by extending 
the franchise to the peasantry, and pursued definite aims. The 
franchise was granted mainly to prosperous peasants who were 
closely associated with the landlords and at the same time largely 
dependent on them. Thus, the authors of the constitution calculated 
on the peasants voting for the landlord parties. 

In addition to the legislative assemblies, the new Government of 
India Act provided for the establishment of upper chambers in the 
larger provinces. The electorate for these chambers was much 
smaller than that for the legislative assemblies and in effect was 
restricted "to the bourgeoisie and landlords with a preponderance 
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of the latter. The upper chambers were consultative bodies, but 
they could infiuence the work of the legislative assemblies. rx 
vincial autonomy represented a definite concession to the propertie 
India. / 
gk dum the prevailing influence of their. Baie d 
provincial legislatures, the imperialists tried to EU. e wo i 
the feudal reactionaries in British India. Hig eee 
officials’, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, ‘went about urging the zamindars 
and landlords to organise themselves. Every facility was offered 
to these landlords’ organisations'.!? Tum , 
During the drafting of the new constitution, and particularly 
after its adoption, new parties were set up and the old, chiefly land- 
lord, reactionary parties, were revived in nearly all the provinces, 
not without the help and encouragement of the imperialists; in the 
Punjab a high-ranking official, named Hussain, organised a 


Unionist Party in 1935; in Bengal, a party called Praja Krishok 


Samiti was established by Fazlul Huq; in the United Provinces, a 


Nationalist Agriculturist Party sprang up; in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, an Independent Workers’ Party was formed by 
Dr AmbedKar, supported by the leaders of the National Trade 
Union Federation; in Madras, the Justice Party became more 
active; in Orissa—the Advance Party; and so on. 

The Communal Award established 12 electorates, each allocated 
a certain number of seats, Altogether there were 1,585 seats in the 
provincial legislatures, of which 657 were general seats (including 


151 reserved for the untouchables); 482 were assigned to the Muslims; 
34 to the Sikhs; 38 to Labour, etc. 


Special privileges were accorded to the European electorate. In 
Bengal, for example, there were not more than 16,000 Europeans, 
yet they were given 25 seats which enabled them to influence the 
composition of the ministry. The Muslims were given more s 
than they could demand in proportion to their population. 
view of this, immediately after the announcement of the Commu 
Award endless conflicts arose about t 
provincial legislatures, 

In this situation, the com 
their activities. To recr 
extensive propaganda, th 


eats 
In 
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munal parties and organisations increased 
uit new members and carry on more 
€ leadership of Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography, p. 556. 
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Sangh, a chauvinist Hindu organisation, sent its volunteers to the 
northern provinces. In February 1935 the Hindu Mahasabha held 
an Anti-Communal Award Day, which,was marked by Hindu- 
Muslim clashes, and spread the slogan ‘India for the Hindus'.? 
There was a perceptible increase in the work of Muslim parties. The 
Muslim communalist organisations favouring the Communal Award 
carried on propaganda for unity of actions. Yet, in point of fact 
the Muslim and Hindu communalists, as Jawaharlal Nehru observed, 
‘are cooperating in the assembly and elsewhere in helping the govern- 
ment to pass reactionary measures’.** 

In the main, the British retained the old administrative division of 
India, making only of a few changes. Bihar and Orissa were made 
separate provinces, Sind was carved out of the Bombay Presidency, 
and Burma was separated from India. 

Thus British ruling circles fully preserved their political and 
economic positions in India. The new Government of India Act 
made no socio-economic changes in the country. As before, the 
people had no elementary political rights and democratic liberties. 
The slight increase in the number of electors was of no real impor- 
tance, as the legislatures were powerless to influence.the policy of the 
colonial authorities. The constitution gave certain concessions to 
the Indian bourgeoisie, chiefly on questions of provincial autonomy, 
in order to get the most moderate sections to collaborate with the 
British. But the constitution laid particular stress on increasing 
the role of Indian feudal reaction in the political life of the country 
and on splitting the national liberation movement by exploiting 
communal and caste prejudices. 

In the middle of April 1936 Lord Linlithgow, the new Viceroy 
arrived in India, charged by the British government with the task of 
putting the new constitution into force. His first undertaking was a 
wide demagogic campaign aimed at misleading the Indian people, 
especially the peasants, and so weakening the anti-imperialist 
movement. 


For Unity against Imperialism 


The struggle of the Indian masses against the new constitution, 


against imperialist rule, was all part of the world movement egainst 


39A. Curren, Militant Hinduism in Indian Politics (New York, 1951) p. 5. 
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the onslaught of fascism and imperialism. In this struggle they were 
inspired by the valiant struggle of peoples of China, Abyssinia and 
Spain, by the successes ,of the anti-imperialist forces in other 
Ties. - 
NS were fired by the example of successful socialist construction 
in the Soviet Union. The Indian press widely discussed the new 
Soviet constitution which consolidated the historic gains of the 
peoples of the ussr. India’s freedom fighters were at one with 
the fighters against fascism and imperialism in other countries. 

The promulgation of the new Government of India Act impelled 
all the anti-imperialist forces in the country to rally together. It 
showed the workers’ and peasants’ movements the need for better 
organisation. The working class took the lead i 
imperialist front. In April 1935 
Congress (arruc) reunited with the 
No small part in this was played b 
insistence the unity programme in 
class struggle as the basis of the trade union movement and granted 
each group joining the united Trade Union Congress the right of 
free propaganda..and criticism. At its 14th session, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress concluded an agreement with the Congress 
Socialist Party under which the latter undertook to get the Congress 
to accept the workers’ demands. The session also passed resolutions 


calling for the establishment of a joint anti-imperialist front, orga- 
nisation of peasant unions, aid to the workers of the Indian States, 
etc.28 


The reunification of the tw 


n forging an anti- 
the All-India Trade Union 
Red Trade Union Congress. 
y the communists. At their 
cluded clauses recognising the 


o largest trade union centres was a great 
advance in forging working class unity. It strengthened the 


position of the working class in its Struggle against the offensive of 
the bourgeoisie and the repressive measures of the government, 
contributed to the development of the anti-imperialist movement, 
stimulated trade union activity. Following the reunification of the 


two trade union centres, their affiliated unions began to unite on a 
local basis and by the end of 1935 this task 


was in the main accom- 
plished. 
The Arruc devoted much attention t 
unions. In 1933-6 the total number 
increased from 191 to 248 and their m 


o building up new trade 
of unions in the country 
embership from 208,000 to 
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268,000, despite the fact that a large number of small trade unions 
went out of existence during this period. In May 1936 there were 
71 trade unions with 51,000 members affiliated to the AITUC. One 
year after the achievement of trade union unity, 21 trade unions had 
joined the arrus. And in its report to the 15th session in Bombay 
the Altuc stated that the year between the two sessions (April 1935 


—May 1936) was 


a record of steady growth and consolidation of the trade union 
movement under the leadership of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. This period has not been characterised by open 
manifestations of mass struggle on as large a scale as in the pre- 
vious year, but has undoubtedly carried the class struggle to a 
high stage both in widening its basis and developing it in inten- 
sity. 

At the same time the influence of the reformist National Trade 
Union Federation markedly diminished. This is particularly seen 
from the fact that in two years (December 1933—December 1935) 
only 7 small unions joined the Federation.2» And the membership 
of some of its big unions declined. a 

The AITUC set to work to enlist the masses in the struggle for 
independence and to promote better living and working conditions 
for them. At its 15th session it called for rejection of the new 
Government of India Act and also adopted measures for ensuring 
more active participation of the workers in the anti-imperialist 
movement. As a primary task the session proposed to forge trade 
union unity, build the unions into mass organisations, mobilise the 
working class to struggle for political and economic demands, etc.26 

These changes in the labour movement soon yielded results. In 
1936 as many as 157 strikes took place, involving 169,000 
workers and totalling 2,400,000 workdays,? as against 1,000,000 
workdays in 1935. In Bengal, the jute workers downed tools 
several times. Workers’ militancy rose appreciably also in Madras, 
Bihar and the United Provinces. In December 1936, 60,000 workers 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway came out on strike. The same year 
the strike movement spread to new industries and new areas. More 


? Report and Proceedings of the 15th Session of the All-India Trade Union 
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than 60 per cent of the strikes were connected with wages, but their 
character had essentially changed: from fighting against wage cuts, 
the workers now began to demand higher pay, better working 
conditions, an end to repressive measures, recognition of their unions, 
etc. About half of the strikes in 1936 ended in coznplete or partial 
i e workers.?5 9 
ERR N MM of the anti-imperialist forces and the € 
organisation and greater class-consciousness of the working class 
- influenced the development of the peasant movement. Moreover, 
the consequences of the 1929-33 crisis affected. the peasant move- 
ment; tenants were still being ejected from their land and in even 
greater numbers. Many provinces were severely hit by famine in 
1936. The Kisan Sabhas which sprang up throughout the country 
amalgamated into regional and provincial organisations. They 
carried on agitation among the peasants, and propagated anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialist ideas. 

The Rightwing leaders of the National Congress strove to gain 
control of the peasant unions. To that end a reformist organisation, 
the Prantjya Kisan Sangh (Provincial Peasant Union), was set up in 
April 1935 in the United Provinces. It sought to exert pressure on 
the Kisan Sabhas of other provinces.?9 

In October 1935 Professor N.G. Ranga and other reformist leaders 
of the peasant movement convened a conference in Madras to 
prepare for the amalgamation of the provincial Kisan Sabhas into 
an all-India organisation and draw up its programme. 

Following this, the first All-India Kisan Conference was held at 
Lucknow in April 1936. It formed the All-India Kisan Sabha, 
(arks) elected an All-India Kisan Council, appointed 1 September 
as Kisan Day, decided to publish an All-India Kisun Bulletin, 
defined the tasks of the peasant movement, and the ‘basic’ and 
‘immediate’ demands of the peasants. This conference too was 
dominated by reformists (Professor Ranga and others). Never- 
theless, the reformists failed in their efforts to confine the tasks of 
the AIKs merely to economic demands. Thanks to the influence 
of the communists, the Left Congress Socialists and the progressive 
peasant leader, Sahajananda Saraswati, the AIKS in August 1936 

drew up a new programme, the Charter of Kisan Rights. Defining 
28 bid. 
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the tasks of the peasants in the anti-imperialist struggle, the charter 
became the basic policy statement of the AIKS. 

The charter pointed out that under British imperialist rule it was 
impossible for the peasants to have their basic demands satisfied and 
therefore they*should form unions and fight resolutely for the 
abolition of British rule.» It stated that the peasants’ struggle for 
bread and land was closely connected with the struggle for national 
liberation and called for the abolition of all forms of landlord 
ownership, the transfer to the peasants of the right to land tenure, 
the replacement of the existing system of land taxes in the ryotwari 
areas by a progressive land tax, cancellation of debts to money- 
lenders, and the granting government-lands to landless peasants, 
As immediate demands, it demanded reduction of rents by half, 
repeal of anti-worker and anti-peasant laws, etc. 

The All-India Kisan Council requested the National Congress to 
incorporate the Charter of Peasant Rights in their programme. 

The charter was tremendously important for the development 
of the peasant movement. Previously, every provincial and even 
regional peasant organisation put forward its own demands. “But 
the charter now formulated a common programme for the peasant 
movement. As it was widely circulated among the peasantsit helped 
them to realise their class interests and to draw the bulk of the 
peasantry into the struggle against imperialist and feudal oppression. 

In the face of the cruellest terror, All-India Kisan Sabha widely 
popularised the demands of the Charter of Peasant Rights. It 
convened numerous local and provincial peasant conferences which 
were attended by tens of thousands of people. Many new local 
peasant organisations and committees were set up. The Sabha im- 
bued in the peasants a spirit of fraternal solidarity with the workers. 
For the first time in Indian history, in 1936, the peasants took part 
in May Day celebrations throughout the country. September Ist 
was observed as All-India Kisan Day and had the support of the 
workers. 

The second session of the AIKS was held in the village of Faizpur 
(Maharashtra) in December 1936, at the same time as the 50th 
Session of the National Congress. It passed a resolution stating 
that the ‘All-India Kisan Congress emphatically condemns and 
totally rejects the new constitution devised by British imperialism to 
maintain and strengthen its political dominion by aligning itself with 
the most reactionary indigeneous forces of landlordism and decaying 
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capitalism’. Another resolution noted that numerous peasant 
conferences throughtout the country organised by Kisan Sabhas 
testified ‘to the rising consciousness and tempo of militant action 
that is developing among the Kisans’, and called on all Kisan 
workers ‘to strive their utmost to cover the length"and breadth of 
the land with a network of Kisan organisations and para 
ship which will form the basis of the future fight for political an 

economic emancipation of the Kisans'.?? . r , 

Soon after its second session, the AIKS published its draft consti- 
tution3! A stubborn controversy flared up around the question 
of the Sabha flag. Though the National Congress leaders insisted 
that the peasant organisations adopt the Congress flag, the All-India 
Kisan Sabha chose the Red Flag thereby expressing its solidarity 
with the working class. Thus, by the end of 1936, the arks had taken 
shape as an independent organisation. 

The progressive intelligentsia, too, formed their own organisations. 
The year 1936 saw the establishment of the All-India Students’ 
Federation and the All-India Progressive Writers’ Association. 
In July the same, year the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference held 
its session. All these organisations greatly contributed to the 
development of the anti-imperialist movement. 

The growth of mass organisations of the working people and the 
rising influence of the Left elements within the National Congress 
led to a sharpening of the conflict between the Left and Rightwing 
of the Congress. There was a growing opinion in favour of adopt- 
ing a programme and pursuing a policy which would conform to the 
urgent needs of the national liberation movement. 

The Congress Socialist Party was forced to recognise the growing 
role of mass organisations in the anti-imperialist struggle. While 
continuing to work chiefly within the Congress, it put great stress 
on its work in the mass organisations? Though they recognised 
the independent character of these organisations, the Rightwing 
leaders of the Congress Socialist Party called for participation in the 
anti-imperialist struggle under the leadership of the National 
Congress, which meant strengthening the influence of the bour- 
geoisie on the masses. They tried to imposetheir views on all Left 
elements, including the communists. This found expression in the 

“N.G. Ranga, Kisan Handbook, Madras (S. a.) p. 28. 
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resolutions of the Congress Socialist Party’s second (January 1936) 
and third (December 1936) conferences.33 

The Communist Party of India, though it was still banned, 
worked out new tactics for the anti-imperialist struggle and was 
in some measure successful in its work. To amalgamate all the 
anti-imperialist forces into a united front, the communists inten- 
sified their work inside the Congress. They urged the adoption 
of a broader anti-imperialist programme, greater democracy in the 
National Congress and a more consistent struggle against imperialism 
and Indian fuedal reaction. For the most successful achievement 
of these aims, the communists proposed collective affiliation to 
the Congress of the mass organisations of the working people and 
called on the workers and peasants to join the Congress in order to 
transform it into a national united front organisation, at the same 
time laying emphasis on building up mass organisations of the 
working people. 

The united front policy and tactics of the Communist Party were 
based on the assumption that there would be a rapid growth of mass 
organisations and of the Leftwing of the national,liberation môve- 
ment, and particularly in the National Congress. Its policy led to 
increased work among the rank-and-file Congress organisations and 
wider participation of the trade union, peasant and other organi- 
sations in the anti-imperialist movement. The successful carrying- 
out of the united front tactics could have thwarted the implemen- 
tation of the new Act and ensured the attainment of independence. 

The new tactics of the Communist Party immediately met with. 
universal support. Agreement was reached between the Congress 
Socialist Party and the Communist Party on the need to transform. 
Congress into a national united front organisation. 

The demand of the communists for collective affiliation of the 
mass organisations to the National Congress was supported by the 
Congress Socialist Party, the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
the All-India Kisan Sabha, the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference, 
and also by the Congress rank and file. 

As Jawaharlal Nehru observed, the new developments in the 
freedom movement caused a realignment of forces and an intensi- 
fication of the internal party struggle within the Congress. And 
the increased strength of the Leftwing in the Congress left its mark 


33Congress Socialist, 7 January 1937. 
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on the proceedings of its 49th session held at Lucknow in April 1936. 

Gandhi proposed Jawzharlal Nehru to the presidentship of the 
Congress and his candidature received general support. The Left 
considered that Nehru’s election would ensure the adoption of their 
programme by the Congress leadership. In forming the Working 
Committee Nehru gave a third of its seats to the Leftwingers. Thus 
the Right retained their dominant position in the Congress leader- 
ship. They hoped to strengthen Congress prestige among the broad 
masses through Nehru’s influence and to prevent the Left elements 
from going over to the communists. 

In his opening speech, itself Nehru said that the Congress had 
largely lost touch with the masses. In this situation the chief task of 
the Congress was, Nehru believed, ‘to establish new bonds and 
contacts with the masses.'?5 He opposed the Government of India 
Act, favoured the convening of a Constituent Assembly, recognised 
the need to draw up a new programme for the National Congress 
and to change its rules, and called for collective affiliation to the 
Congress of the mass workers’ and peasants’ organisations. On the 
basis of tkis programme he called the whole anti-imperialist move- 
ment to support the- National Congress and thereby make it the 
leading organisation of the united anti-imperialist front. 

Not all of these Proposals, however, were adopted by the 
Congress. In particlular it rejected Nehru's proposal for collec- 
tive affiliation of the workers" and peasants’ organisations to the 
Congress. Instead, it set up a Mass Contact Committee instructed 
to establish ‘closer cooperation with other organisations, with 
peasants, workers, and those whose aim it is to win freedom for the 
Indian people, and make the Congress into a United Front of all the 
anti-imperialist forces in the country’.86 The session passed a 
resolution condemning the new Government of India Act and 
calling for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly on the basis 
of general elections. 

The developments that found expression at the 49th session were 


still more manifest at the 50th Congress held at the end of December 
1936, that is, nearly a month after the 
tution. Indian o 


ments of the Sovi 


USSR adopted its new consti- 
pinion was profoundly impressed by the achieve- 
et people. No wonder, therefore, that the atmos- 
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phere at the session was ‘surcharged with socialist slogans, empha- 
sising the rights of the workers and peasants, on the one hand, and 
declaiming against the forces of imperialism and fascism on the 
other? At the suggestion of the Left a Congress resolution declared 
the ‘solidarity of the Indian people with the enslaved peoples of the 
world . . . and with the peopie of the ussr’.38 

The 50th Congress was held in a village called Faizpur in 
Maharashtra and this was not accidental. In their speeches both 
Gandhi and Nehru pointed out that the session had been convened 
in a village in order to bring the National Congress into closer 
contact with the peasants. 

Its agrarian resolution called for a reduction in rent, and in land 
and water taxes; annulment of arrears; abolition of feudal levies 
and begar; relief from the burden of debts to moneylenders; re- 
cognition of the Kisan Sabhas. The session also went on record in 
favour of bettering the conditions of the workers and other toilers. 

The amendments adopted to the Congress rules concerned the 
expansion of the network of primary committees in the villages and 
in working class quarters in the towns, aimed at preventing the 
working people from forming their own class organisations. 

Though the Lucknow and Faizpur sessions did not accept all the 
demands of the Left, they contributed to the growth of the anti- 
imperialist forces. 

The resolutions they adopted showed that the working class, 
acting more and more as an independent political force, had begun 
to influence the programme and policy of the National Congress 
and the character of the whole national liberation movement. The 
resolutions also showed that with the development of capitalism in. 
India the national bourgeoisie, its Leftwing particularly, had 
considerably gained in strength. This explains the increased resent- 
ment of the Indian bourgeoisie at the colonial power for refusing to 
consider its demands in framing the new constitution formulating 
the economic and financial policies of the By 
at the suppression of elementary freed 
decisions of the 49th and 50th Cong 


oon the 


es 


economic and cultural development. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Introduction of Provincial Autonomy 


As Indian opinion was opposed to the Federal Scheme, the ae 
imperialists decided to implement first the second part of the 
Government of India Act concerning Provincial autonomy, post- 
poning introduction of the Federal Scheme indefinitely. 

The elections to the provincial legislatures were fixed for the early 
part of 1937. In an effort to split the anti-imperialist ranks and 
attract more votes for the reactionary parties, Viceroy Lord Lin- 
lithgow declared that the government intended to take measures. to 
improve the conditions of the masses and called for the cooperation 
of the Congress leaders. By this piece of demagogy the British 
imperialists hoped to create more favourable conditions for the 


subsequent introduction of the Federal Scheme. At the same time 
the colonizlists continued their policy of using Tepressive measures 


against the Left elements and of obstructing their election ca 


ing, and actively supported the candidates of the reactionar 
in spite of public assurances of non-interference. 


mpaign- 
y parties 


The Election Campaign 


A big campaign during the elections was launched by the landlord 
organisations and parties which favoured cooperation with the 
government, including the Unionist Party in the Punjab; the 
Justice Party in Madras Province; the National Agriculturist Party 
in the United Provinces; the Praja Krishok Samiti Party, led by 
Fazlul Huq, in Bengal; Ambedkar's Independent Workers? Party 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces, and so on. Hindu communa- 
list organisations, for instance the Hindu Mahasabha and Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh, intensified their communal agitation. The 
Muslim League for the first time included some workers and 
peasants' demands in its election platform. At the same time, it 


endeavoured to strengthen its alliance with the reactionary or land- 
lord parties. Relying on these forces, the imperialists did their 
utmost to secure the defeat of the National Congress in the 
elections. 


All the anti-imperialist forces in the country sided in the elections 
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with the National Congress, including the Communist Party and 
its sympathisers who justly believed that disunity of the anti- 
imperialist forces would bring about the victory of the reactionary 
pro-British parties and organisations. 

Jawaharlal Nehru urged that the election campaign should be used 
to popularise the prograrame of the National Congress and enlist 
wider sections of the population in the national liberation move- 
ment. The communists, Congress Socialists and other Left 
groups tried to intensify anti-imperialist agitation, to raise the class- 
consciousness of the masses and get them to struggle harder. But 
this did not mean that there were no serious differences between the 
Left groups on a number of questions of the class struggle and the 
national liberation movement. 

The Left demanded that the Congress leadership adopt a pro- 
gressive Election Manifesto, put up candidates who would con- 
sistently defend the interests of the masses, and cooperate with the 
mass organisations. ` 

The Rightwing leaders of the Congress refused to cooperate with 
the mass organisations. Mainly Rightwingers and even extreme 
reactionaries were put up as Congress candidátes. The Right- 
wingers wanted to win a majority in the legislatures and use them 
to spread parliamentary illusions and to keep the people from 
resorting to mass action. 

On 23 August 1936, the Congress issued its Election Manifesto. 
It put forward a number of definitely positive, progressive aims 
which strongly appealed to the broadest sections of the people: 
complete independence, rejection of the 1935 Government of India 
Act, convocation of a Constituent Assembly. It proclaimed that 
the Congress representatives would go to the legislatures not to 
cooperate with the imperialists to work out the Government of India 
Act but to combat it and abolish it. The Manifesto gave prominence 
to agrarian reforms and the drafting of a new agrarian programme. 
It also contained a demand for improving the conditions of the 
workers and peasants, equal rights for women with men, abolition 
of untouchability, encouragement of cottage industries, release of 
political prisoners, settlement of the communal problem.? With this 
Manifesto the Congress entered the elections on a countrywide 


basis. 
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All the democratic organisations of the working people, and 
primarily the Communist Party, supported the Election Manifesto, 


though they also put forward a broader programme of democratic 
reforms. 


The Congress Victory 


The electorate for the provincial legislatures in k 1937 numbered 
30 million voters in the eleven provinces of British India. Some 
15.5 million, or 55 per cent, came to the polls and overwhelmingly 
cast their votes for the Congress candidates who won not only 
almost all the general seats but also many of the reserved seats 
(Muslims, untouchables and others). In spite of the utmost shackling 
and limitations of an indefensible compartmentalised electoral 
system the Congress won 715 seats out of a total of 1,585.3 

It won absolute majorities in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, Bombay, Madras and Orissa, and came out as the 
strongest single party in Bengal, Assam, and the Northwest 
Frontier Province. Only in the Punjab and Sind where the Congress 
leadership was in the hands of big landlords and moneylenders did 
it fare badly. — ^ & 

Surveying the Congress election victory, 
noted that *the decisive factor in this succes 
Voice’, and pointed out that Congress ‘ 
country with an agrarian programme", 
Congress the peasants displayed great co 
were threatened and intimidated, 
violence, repressive measures and th 
lords. The Congress also received a large vote from the workers, 
urban petty bourgeoisie, some sections of the bourgeoisie, the 
small landlords and some of the medium landlords. 

Of the 482 Muslim seats the Muslim League won only 123, includ- 
ing 40 in Bengal. In addition a large group of deputies elected from 
the Muslim League in the United Provinces went over to the 
National Congress. Heavier still was the defeat of the landlord 
Parties and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Thus, the election returns showed that the majority of the electors, 
regardless of religion, caste or nationality, opposed British imperialist 
policy and Indian feudal reaction. The National Congress owed its 
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4 Congress Socialist, 20 March 1937, 
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victory primarily to the fact that it had the support of nearly all the 
Left forces of the country. 


^ 


Hindu-Muslim Relations 

1 April 1937, was the day fixed for introducing provincial autonomy 
under which the legislative assemblies were to form the provincial 
ministries. 

Opinion was divided in the Congress on the question of accepting 
office. A rather influential Rightwing group even before the 
elections had advocated unconditional acceptance of office. But 
the Congress leadership delayed passing a decision on it. On the 
one hand, it wanted greater concessions from the government than 
provincial autonomy offered. On the other, it had to take 
account of the strong Leftwing which opposed acceptance of office 
fearing that it might lead to the National Congress cooperating with 
the British government and to a weakening of the mass anti- 
imperialist movement. 

The question was finally decided by adopting the formula of 
conditional acceptance, proposed by Gandhi. The resolution 
he proposed to the provincial governors permitted *acceptance of 
offices in the provinces . . . provided . . . the leader of the Congress 
Party in the legislature is satisfied and able to state publicly that the 
Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside 
the advice of ministers in regard to their constitutional activities’. 
The resolution was passed in the Working Committee by eight votes 
to four (Jawaharlal Nehru and three Congress Socialists) and in the 
All-India Congress Committee, by 127 votes to 70.* 

As the British authorities would not give the assurances required 
by this resolution, the Congress refused to form ministries in the 
provinces where it commanded a majority in the legislatures. And 
on 1 April 1937, when the new Act was put into force, the Left- 
wing of the Congress initiated and organised a nation-wide hartal. 
On that day factories, mills, offices closed, the peasants held one- 
day fasts. A wave of mass anti-imperialist demonstrations, meetings 
and processions swept the whole country, demonstrating the Indian 
people’s mounting desire for independence. i, biis 

The British authorities then tried to form provincial ministries 
without Congressmen, based only on the reactionary conciliatory 
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bourgeois-landlord organisations. In Bengal, for example, Fazlul 
Huq formed a coalition cabinet which included members of 
the Muslim League, the Praja Krishok Samiti and other pro- 
imperialist groups. In the Punjab, the ministry was formed by 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, Unionist leader who later joined the Muslim 
League. Ministries without majorities were formed by reactionary 
parties in the other provinces. k 1 

Meanwhile the Congress leadership launched a mass campaign 
in support of the ‘conditional office acceptance’ formula. Many 
meetings and conferences were held expressing no-confidence in the 
provincial minority ministries and demanding convocation of the 
provincial legislatures. 

The Congress election campaign and its victory at the polls still 
further stimulated political activity in the country and the struggle 
of the masses for their rights. A strike of 60,000 Bengal-Nagpur 
railwaymen ended in February in partial victory for the workers." 
Following it, 200,000 workers of 40 jute factories in Bengal downed 
tools They returned to work when the Huq government in May 
1927 declared that it would enquire into the conditions of the 
workers. ' Later they won some of their demands. The Kisan 
Sabhas held peasdnt conferences throughout the country and 
formulated demands for presentation to the provincial legisla- 
tures. 

In this situation British ruling circles were compelled to meet the 
Congress demand and agree not to resort to the special powers of the 


provincial governors. In July 1937 Congress ministries were 
formed in the six provinces—the 


Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Frontier Province. 


programme'? In th 
effected some refor 
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removed on progressive organisations and periodicals; political 
prisoners were released. 

But having accepted ministerial posts, the'Rightwing leaders began 
to give out assurances that the masses' demands could be achieved 
peacefully by pàrliamentary methods. They insisted on the need 
to dissolve the mass organisations, especially the Kisan Sabhas, 
arguing against mass demonstrations which disturb ‘law and order’. 
They further claimed that with the acceptance of ministerial posts 
the Government of India Act had been set aside and that things were 
now moving towards a ‘natural and peaceful transfer of power’, 
towards ‘Swaraj without struggle’. 

In August 1937 the Viceroy had talks with Gandhi regarding 
Congress cooperation with the government in implementing the 
Government of India Act. Gandhi refused to cooperate. 

Communalism flared up again after the elections. It will be noted 
that even before the 1937 elections the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League were not very popular. Though the British authori- 
ties and the Indian reactionary elements were able to incite Hindu- 
Muslim strife, communalism little affected the political life of the 
country. This was most strikingly demonstrated by the elections 
which ‘showed quite clearly (to the horror of Whitehall and the 
Muslim landowners) that the Congress had more support among the 
Muslim electorate than had any other body'.!9 

The anti-imperialist feeling of the Muslim masses became even 
stronger during general hartal on 1 April 1937. In spite of Jinnah's 
ban, large numbers of Muslims took part in it. Alarmed at the 
growing Hindu-Muslim unity for anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
aims and the mounting influence of the National Congress 
supported by all progressive elements, which created favourable 
conditions for settling the communal problem, the British 
authorities and the Indian reactionary forces ‘strenuously set 
themselves to disrupt the national movement by every means at their 
command'.!t 

The work of the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha 
Hindu-Muslim relations. At the League's Lucknow 
ctober 1937, leaders of the Muslim League, considering 
Muslim masses and the increased influence of its 
st time declared that *the Muslim League stands 


aggravated 

session in O 
the feeling of the 
Leftwing, for the fir 
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for full national democratic self-government for India.* It also in- 
corporated some demands of the working people.in its programme.}* 
To build up its membership, the League launched a drive to enlarge 
its local bodies and form new organisations and committees all 
over the country. At the same time its leaders tried to broaden 
its influence among the propertied clesses by uniting with the most 
reactionary elements and groups. They got the Praja Krishok 
Samiti to merge with the Muslim League; in the Punjab the League 
was joined by the Unionist Party; in the United Provinces, by the 
National Agriculturist Party, etc. 

All these measures went hand in hand with intensified communal 
agitation. Though the Muslim League adopted a number of anti- 
imperialist slogans, its leaders directed their main fire not at the 
British colonialists but against the National Congress. They pro- 
pounded the theory that India consisted of two nations, Hindu and 
Muslim, and maintained that the National Con 
Hindu party and the Muslim League was the 
organisation of the Muslims in India. 
majority of the country's population, 
menaced by Hindu domination (Hi 
Muslim League máde good use of the inconsistencies in Congress 
policy in their struggle against imperialism to make it appear that 
they were the only champions of freedom. 

They skilfully exploited the prejudices of the Muslims | and 


fomented communal strife. This policy brought certain results: 
the League gained influence. 


Communal propaganda was also car 
Mahasabha, Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sa: 
Hindu organisations. 


Thus, the political situation became extremely complicated after 
the elections. There was increasing danger of a split in the national 


liberation movement. The activity of the Left forces therefore 
acquired special importance, 


gress was a purely 
sole representative 

Since the Hindus formed the 
the Muslims, they alleged, were 
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ngh and other reactionary 


The United National Front Policy 


The main Left groups realised the extr 
situation. To frustrate the imperialist 
the national liberation movement, they r. 
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forces to the National Congress in order to make it the representative 
body of the United anti-imperialist front, to secure the withdrawal 
of the new act and convene a Constituent Assembly. But as the 
Left elements came from different classes their opinions differed with 
regard to the Ways of transforming the Congress into the rallying 
centre of the united front. > 

Jawaharlal Nehru regarded the National Congress as a real united 
front and its main task to be broadening Congress influence among 
the peasants and workers. To that end he urged the Congress local 
organisations to do far more organisational work, especially in the 
villages, to set up local committees everywhere, to help workers and 
peasants form trade unions and Kisan Sabhas. He considered that 
the unions should not engage in politics and that the Kisan Sabhas 
must be entirely subordinated to the Congress Committees as 
sections of the Congress. All this was to strengthen the leading 
role of the bourgeoisie in the national liberation movement and its 
influence among the masses of workers and peasants. 

The Congress Socialist Party executive was of the opinion that the 
big bourgeoisie and landlords had opposed the Congress in'the 
elections, that the Congress was a national organisation led by the 
petty bourgeoisie, and made its foremost task that of strengthening 
the Congress organisations and forming local committees. As 
it concentrated on working within the Congress and was against 
independent participation of mass organisations in the anti-imperia- 
list struggle, the Congress Socialist Party leadership in fact tried to 
strengthen the influence of the bourgeoisie among the masses. 

The Communist Party of India fought consistently for the reali- 
sation of the basic aims of the national liberation movement, for 
the abolition of imperialist and feudal oppression, and indicated 
the real and most effective ways of building up a united national 
front. In view of the growing conflict between the imperialist 
power and the Indian national bourgeoisie, which wanted 
complete independence, the communists maintained that at the 
present stage of the national liberation struggle a united national 
front should include the national bourgeoisie, together with the big 
bourgeoisie, and the landlords who were opposed to British rule. 
The communists endeavoured to prevent a compromise between the 
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national bourgeoisie and the imperialist power and tried to enlist 
the majority of the people into the revolutionary struggle against 
imperialism. 2 

The Communist Party considered that the Congress programme 
adopted in 1936 ‘can become the rallying ground of an MC 
ing majority of our people’, and that “the-masses take the S 
seriously and make it the basis for developing their ies 
and struggle)? But while furthering the realisation of this pro- 
gramme, the communist Party focussed chief attention on expand- 
ing the mass movement in every way and building up organisations 
of the working people, trade unions, Kisan Sabhas, student leagues 
and others. In the opinion of the communists, these organisations, 
besides fighting for the economic demands of the working people, 
should fully participate in the anti-imperialist movement and put 
forward and fight for their class demands. The communists 
worked within the National Congress, continued to demand collec- 
tive affiliation of the mass organisations to it, and persistently urged 
joint action by all Left elements. They tried to get amalgamation 
with the Congress Socialist Party on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 


The Labour Movement in 1937-39 


After the formation of the provincial governments, the voters, 
and with them the overwhelming majority of the people, hoped that 
these governments would take the side of the people in the struggle 
against the exploiters and colonial rulers. But they were in no hurry 
to carry out their election pledges. This roused the masses to action. 
And again the working class was in the vanguard of the toilers’ 
struggle for better conditions, for national and social emancipation. 
In July 1937 the workers of the British textile mills in Kanpur, 
led by the communists, downed tools for higher pay and recognition 
of their union. It soon developed into a general strike drawing in 
40,000 workers and was supported by those of other industries both 
in Kanpur and throughout the province. At first the leaders of 
the Cawnpore Textile Union would not authorise the strike, but the 
firm stand of the strikers forced them to change their minds and to 
give it official sanction. The Congress provincial government 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Rajendra Prasad 
toinquire into the conditions of the Workers and submit recommenda- 
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tions. Thereupon the workers agreed to call off the strike pending 
the publishing of the committee's report.18 

During the temporary suspension of the strike, the workers 
successfully foiled all the efforts of the reactionary forces to dis- 
unite the strikers. 

In April 1938 the committee published its report recommending 
pay increases and recognition of the union. It was rejected by 
the mill owners, and the workers, led by the communists, resumed 
the strike and staunchly fought for their demands, compelling the 
owners to raise their pay and recognise the union. 

The Kanpur strike greatly stimulated the development of the 
labour movement throughout the country. In the latter part 
of 1937 and early in 1938 strikes broke out in several other cities. 
In October 1937 the Bombay government, in view of an imminent 
general strike, appointed a committee to inquire into labour condi- 
tions in the province. Its report, published in February 1938, 
recommended pay increases and a number of other measures to 
improve the conditions of the workers. 

Labour inquiry committees were set up also in,the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bihar, Assam, Coimbatore, and other places. Frequently 
the mill owners, fearing strike action, themselves made concessions 
tothe workers. More than half of the strikes in 1937-39 ended 
in full or partial victory for the workers. 

A prominent feature of the labour movement in this period were 
the solidarity strikes and joint worker-peasant demonstrations which 
forged the unity of the working people irrespective of religion, caste 
or nationality. 

Large masses of workers took part in strike struggles in the pre- 
war period. In 1937 strikes involved some 648,000 workers, 
causing a loss of about 9,000,000 workdays. This high rate 
continued also in the following two years. In 1938 and 1939 the 
strike movement spread to north and south India where hitherto 
there had been no big strikes. 

According to official data, the number of registered trade unions 
in India increased from 241 in 1936 to 562 in 1939 and their member- 
ship from 268,000 to 390,000, respectively. The trade union move- 
ment made particularly rapid strides in Bengal, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. In those days the trade union movement 
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embraced new districts: it became all-Indian. Previously backward 
districts advanced to the forefront of the struggle.!? s 

Most of the big unions were affiliated to the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. Indicative of its increased strength is the fact 
that its membership rose from 51,600 (71 unions) in May 1936 to 

f unions) in February 1940.» , 
E s sea ae the strength of the National Trade Union 
Federation and its affiliated organisations declined. In all these 
years, only four unions joined it.*t Fearing its complete isolation, 
the leaders of the Federation agreed to unite with the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. The merger was decided on at the Delhi 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress in February 1938 
and actually took place at a special session held in Nagpur in April 
of that year, with the Rules of the Federation forming the basis of 
the unity programme. The mere fact of the restoration of trade 
union unity already greatly benefited the labour movement. In 
January 1938 the united All-India Trade Union Congress adopted 
a Charter of Workers’ Demands, which, besides advocating a 
fundamenta! improvement in the conditions of the working people, 
called for India's independence. 

Working in the reformist unions, the communists in the prewar 
period did much to make thé All-India Trade Union Congress the 
rallying centre of the whole labour movement. The communists 
enjoyed the greatest influence in the unions in Kanpur, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Sholapur and other towns. 

The Congress provincial governments and committees, while 
Occasionally supporting the workers’ demands for higher wages, 
tried to avoid strikes and settle industrial conflicts through arbi- 
tration, negotiation and the appointment of commissions, all of 
which did not always favour the workers. To weaken the influence 
of the revolutionary workers in the labour movement, Congressmen, 
with the aid of the Congress provincial governments, began to form 
rival trade unions under reformist leaders. In Bombay, the 
Congress government in 1938 put forward an Industrial Disputes 
Bill seriously limiting the workers" right to st 


development of revolutionary trade unions and 
unions. ; 


rike, hampering the 
favouring reformist 
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The workers of Bombay Province were strongly dissatisfied with 
the bill. The Bombay Provinciat Trade Union Congress held a 
one-day general protest strike on 7 November 1938, inspired and 
organised by the communists. It had great repercussions through- 
out India as it was being planned to introduce similar bills in other 
provinces. The Indian employers even demanded that the Central 
Legislature adopt a similar bill to cover the whole country. 

A wave of solidarity meetings swept all over India. This wide 
support encouraged the Bombay workers to struggle and fortified 
their faith in the righteousness of their cause. In Bombay alone 
200,000 workers came out into the streets on 7 November 1938. The 
police several times opened fire on the workers. The strike was 
successful in all other large industrial centres. It demonstrated a 
tremendous growth of working class political awakening: it was the 
greatest independent political action of the proletariat in the history 
of India.? Nor was the protest strike of 7 November 1938 the 
only mass political demonstration of the working class in that 
period. 

By a decision of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 22 January 
1939, was marked throughout the country as a day of protest against 
the Bombay anti-labour Industrial Disputes Bill. In a number of - 
industrial centres, the workers led campaigns for the release of 
political prisoners during the Andaman prisoners' hunger strike and 
for observing an all-India Political Prisoners’ Day in February 
1938. The workers resolutely demanded lifting of the ban on the 
Communist Party of India. 


The Anti-feudal Struggle of the Peasants in 1937-39 


The Indian peasants more than any other section of the working 
people looked to the provincial governments for aid and support. 
In June 1937 the All-India Kisan Council called on all Congress 
governments to take immediate measures to defend the peasants 
against the arbitrary measures of the landlords and moneylenders, 
and to implement the Rent Act? The provincial governments 
however, were in no hurry to carry out their election promises. 
Then the committee called on the Kisan Sabhas and all peasants 
*to carry on vigorous and militant propaganda +++ to bring home to 
the Congress ministries and MLAs their direct and primary 
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responsibility to the peasant electors’.*4 The peasants overwhelm- 
ingly responded to this call. "e 

The peasant movement was on a particularly large scale in Bihar. 
When it became clear that the Congress provincial government there 
had no intention of taking measures to grant urgent relief to the 
peasantry, more than 60,000 peasants fróm the most PES ene 
supported the appeal of the Kisan Sabhas and gathered in Patna, tl 3 
Bihar capital, on 23 August 1937, for the opening of the Provincia 
Legislative Assembly. They demanded a reduction in the land and 
water taxes, restitution of the peasant lands seized by the landlords 
and a complete revision of the tenancy laws.?5 

In view of the peasants' discontent and the vigorous activities of 
the Kisan Sabha, the Bihar government was compelled to submit 
a Rent Bill to the Provincial Legislative Assembly at its first session 
in September 1937. The bill, however, disappointed the peasants 
and at the call of the Bihar Kisan Sabha, Kisan Demands Day was 
observed on 18 October throughout the province. Mass meetings 
and processions took place in more than a hundred localities. 
A march cf. 100,000 peasants to Patna was held in November 193/7:26 

The United Provinces Kisan Council organised a peasant con- 
ference which put forward peasant demands. A Kisan Demands 
Day was held there on 10 January 1938, and $80,000 peasants 
marched to Lucknow in March. Led by their Kisan Council, the 
marchers presented the conference's demands to the up Chief 
Minister. 

In Andhra a great march to Madras was organised from July 1937 
to March 1938. The peasants covered 2,000 miles, stopping at 
525 villages, and delivered a petition to the Madras government. 
Several similar marches were held in Kerala. Moratorium Day was 
observed on 17 October 1937 in Bombay Province. In January 
1938 the peasants marched to Bombay where they presented their 
demands to the provincial government. In Orissa, 10,000 peasants 
arrived in the provincial capital on 1 September 1937 and presented 
a memorandum to the ministry calling for a moratorium on debts, 
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a 50 per cent reduction in rent, and revision of the tenancy laws.?8 
Peasant demonstrations were held also in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. A provincial conference at Nagpur in April 1938 demanded 
abolition of the malguzari system.*® Bengal peasants demonstrated 
in Calcutta demanding fulfilment of the election pledges. In the 
Punjab, a strong peasant movement called for cancellation of debts 
to the moneylenders and reductions in rent and taxes. 

Alarmed at the scale of the peasant movement throughout the 
country a number of local Congress organisations tried to split the 
peasant movement and paralyse the Kisan Sabhas. In some pro- 
vinces they formed agricultural workers' unions. Thus, a Bihar 
Khed Mazdur Sabha was formed as a rival to the Bihar Kisan 
Sabha. Three regional Congress committees in Bihar banned 
their members from joining the Kisan Sabhas. This ban was 
endorsed in January 1938 by the Congress Working Committee.3! 
Public opinion, however, strongly supported the Bihar Kisan Sabha 
and on 23 January 1938, Bihar Kisan Sabha Day was observed 
throughout the country. The question as to whether or not 
Congressmen could join the Kisan Sabhas became a general issue 
and was one of the principal items on the agenda of the 51st Congress 
session in February 1938. In view of mass pressure, the Congress 
leaders were compelled to reaffirm the right of Congressmen to take 
part in the work of the Kisan Sabhas. 

The strength of the Kisan movement forced the provincial 
governments to grant further concessions to the peasants. In May 
1938 a Congress Chief Ministers' conference was held which formu- 
lated the position of the Congress in regard to agrarian legislation. 
Following this, some provinces reduced rents, suspended payment of 
debts and arrears, framed new rent and debt laws. These laws did 
not, however, affect landlord land tenure and the concessions 
chiefly benefited the prosperous peasants, leaving out altogether 
the poorer tenants and agricultural labourers. Thus the Congress 
agrarian programme remained unfulfilled. The chief aim pursued 
by the provincial governments in framing this legislation was to 
win the support of the upper-class peasantry, split the peasant 
movement and reduce the scale of it. But even these laws encoun- 
28 Advance, 2 September 1937. 
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tered the fierce opposition of the landlords and moneylenders who 
started to eject the peasants from the land on a mass scale. 1 
In May 1938 the All-Ináia Kisan Sabha, with the membership now 
about 600,000, held its third session. It called on the peasants to 
build up their Kisan organisations or form new ones in every village, 
individually and collectively to resist all ard every form of opps 
to set up joint committees with members of the Congress, yout! 
and other organisations, and to strengthen the alliance of the 
peasants and agricultural workers.?? d 
This call met with a wide response. In Bihar the peasants 
launched a big campaign for the return of the lands they had lost 
during the world economic crisis and subsequent years. This fight 
was taken up also by the peasants of Andhra, Bengal, Gujarat, the 
Punjab, the Central and United Provinces, Orissa, Berar, and other 
areas.33 
In the prewar years substantial changes occurred in the character 
of the peasant movement. Thanks to the Kisan Sabhas it became 
better organised and more class conscious. 
of places the Kisan Sabhas led the active s 
oppression. 


In a number 


truggle against feudal 
All Sections of the peasantry took part in the Kisan 


Sabhas, but their basis was the poor and middle peasants. Through 
them the workers were able to influence the peasants and they drew 
many millions of peasants into the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The courageous struggle won the All-India Kisan Sabha the 
support of the widest sections of the working people. In 1939 its 


membership increased to 800,000%4 and millions of peasants sympa- 
thised with it. 


The National Question 


During the prewar years the Struggle of old and rising nations for 


their self-determination, for the secession of national areas to form 
independent provinces within a unite 
in Indian political life. 

This movement was particularly strong in the South. The growth 
of mass political activity that followed the formation of the provin- 
cial governments stimulated the movements in Andhra, Kerala, 
and Karnataka for their formation into separate administrative 


d India stood out prominently 
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provinces. Similar agitation was carried on in Rajasthan and 
Baluchistan. 

In most cases, the national movement was led by the local Congress 
organisations. In Andhra, extensive agitation was carried on by 
Andhra Mahasabha which was associated with the National 
Congress. The unification of all Kanarese into one province was 
advocated by the Kanarese People’s Association, the Karnataka 
Unification League and others.35 

The Congress bourgeois leadership recognised the right of diffe- 
rent nationalities to form independent provinces. Thus, the Working 
Committee endorsed the decisions of the Madras and Bombay 
legislatures on granting the national demands of the people of 
Andhra and Karnataka. But the Congress leaders were against 
broad movements in support of these demands. In particular the 
Andhra Mahasabha was prohibited from agitating for the forma- 
tion of a national province without the Working Committee’s per- 
mission. 

In some areas the reactionary forces sought to use the national 
movements for weakening the anti-imperialist struggle. A case in 
point is the Adibasi movement in Chota-Nagpur* The penetration 
of Bihar landlords and moneylenders into Chota-Nagpur aroused 
strong anti-Bihar feeling. The reactionaries exploited this feeling 
in order to divert into anti-Congress channels the just struggle of the 
Chota-Nagpur peoples against the landlords and moneylenders. 
Jaipal Singh, an unprincipled politician and careerist, and other 
people in Chota-Nagpur formed the Adibasi Mahasabha which 
campaigned for the separation from Bihar of the Chota-Nagpur 
and Santal areas and their formation into an autonomous 


province. 


Student Movement 

The democratic student movement made further advances in the 
prewar years. Students took an increasingly active part in the 
anti-imperialist struggle. Thousands of them joined in the 1937 
election campaign. After the elections they were in the forefront of 
the mass demonstrations. Bombay students initiated the drive to 


abolish illiteracy. ; eie 
The membership of the All-India Student Federation increased 
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from 40,000 in December 1938 to 100,000 on the eve of the war. 
There were two trends in the Federation: reformist and revolutionary. 
The reformists were led: by Rightwing leaders of the Congress 
Socialist Party (Masani and others) and their supporters. More 
popular, however, in the Student Leagues and Federation was E 
revolutionary wing represented by the Leftwing Congress Socia ists 
and communists. This is seen, among other things, from P s 
failure to split the Student Federation. The fourth session of the 
Student Federation held in December 1938 was strongly influenced 
by the revolutionary wing. 


Planning Problems 


The Congress governments did some work in the fields of educa- 
tion and public health. In particular they considerably expanded 
the network of elementary schools. Initial steps were also taken 
in the sphere of planning. In October 1938, a National Planning 
Committee was set up. Headed by Jawaharlal Nehru it included 
well-known industrialists, financiers, economists, professors, 
Scientists as well as representatives of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, Indian-princes, etc. In the committee there was found 


to exist ‘a difference. in outlook between those who favoured a 


rapid growth of heavy industry and others who wanted greater 


attention to be paid to the development of village and cottage indus- 
tries? Nehru favoured the development of the heavy industry. 


Democratic Movement in the Indian States 


An outstanding feature of the popular movement in the prewar 
years was that in most Indian States too the people joined the 
Struggle against imperialism and Indian feudal reaction. 

Itstarted in Mysore. Elections to the State Legislative Assembly 
were scheduled to be held there in 1937 and the local Congress 
organisation decided to put up candidates in the elections. In May 
the Congress Leftwingers set up a Mass Awakening League which 


launched extensive agitation. Soon the leaders of the League were 
arrested. Thereupon the League called a general protest hartal 
for August 19. In Spite of severe repression, three thousand 
students demonstrated ,in front of the Lane-court demanding the 


release of the League's leaders, The ruler of the State used stern 


3 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, (Calcutta, 1947), p. 332. 
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repressive measures in retaliation.3? 

The movement soon spread to other States. In Travancore, an 
inaugural committee was formed in 1937°to set up a Congress 
organisation in that State. The Orissa and Deccan States’ Peoples’ 
Conferences held sessions the same year. Dissatisfaction with the 
feudal regime mounted also,n other States. In many States, Praja 
Mandals and Praja Parishads, organisations pursuing National 
Congress aims, sprang up. 

There was much discussion in these years on the States of the 
princes, the character of the movement in the States and Congress 
policy there. The Leftwing of the Congress stood for the abolition 
of the States, for Congressmen joining actively in the democratic 
movement in each of the States. Jawaharlal Nehru called for the 
establishment of Congress Committee there.99 

The communists regarded the movement of the people in the 
Indian States as an integral part of the common struggle of the 
Indian peoples against imperialism.3® They also pointed out that 
this common democratic struggle should be linked with the struggle 
of the toiling masses for their class demands. To direct the political 
struggle the communists urged the establishment of People’s Cong- 
resses uniting all the advanced elements in the States. The imme- 
diate demand of these Congresses, they proposed, should be the 
formation of governments responsible to legislative assemblies and 
elected by universal suffrage. 

The Congress Rightwing leaders did not alter their attitude to the 
problem of the States. They continued to maintain that the 
National Congress was not ‘an enemy’ but ‘a friend’ of the 
princes, that the princes were Indians like all other Indians, and 
that to fight them would mean to weaken the forces of the nation. 
In urging the princes to effect some democratic reforms from above, 
they hoped that in the event of federation being introduced the 
States would appoint Congress supporters to the federal legisla- 
tures. They did everything to confine the democratic movement 
in the States to weakening the British positions in the States. In 
February 1938 the Working Committee even passed a resolution 
aimed at banning the Congress committees already existing in the 


37 National Front, 13 February 1938. 

?5 Bombay Chronicle, 18 February 1938. 
3 National Front, 6 March 1938. 

4 Pratap, 15 January 1939. 
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States. The people of the States, the Congress Rightwing leaders 
said, should rely only on themselves.* . , 

The majority of those taking part in the democratic movement in 
the States demanded that the Congress give active assistance to the 
coples of the States. E 
i The question of the attitude of the Congress in regard to the 
democratic movement in the States figured prominently at its 51st 
session at Haripura. Its Rightwing leaders were. compelled to 
compromise and let the Congress committees in the States 
continue to function but under the control of the Working 
Committee.4? 7 

After the Haripura Congress session the democratic movement 
in the States began to grow rapidly and acquired new features. 
About 60 States already had political organisations which in some 
measure stood for democratic reforms. The local Congress 
committee set up in Travancore in February 1938, immediately 
after the Haripura session, was banned by the authorities. In protest 
against the repressive measures there, the Travancore Congress 
Committee launched a mass civil disobedience campaign. InJammu 
and Kasùmir, tke leaders of the national bourgeoisie, influenced by 
the growth of the democratic forces, organised a National Conference 
to lead the democratic movement in that State. In support of its 
call for the formation of a responsible government it launched a 
mass civil disobedience campaign. Similar organisations with like 
objectives sprang up in the States of Orissa, Gujarat, the Punjab, 
Central India, and other areas. Most of these organisations were 
led by Left nationalist elements. In many States, civil disobedience 
or no-tax campaigns were conducted. 

The broadest sections of the population joined the struggle for 
elementary democratic rights. Under the pressure of this movement 
many princes promised certain reforms. 

Besides the struggle for democratic libertie 
the struggle of the workin 
widespread. The worke 


s and political rights, 
g people for better living conditions was 


rs increasingly opposed the arbitrary 
actions of the authorities and the employers; the trade union move- 
ment began to spread. Successful strikes took place in Rajkot, 
Travancore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and other States. Still greater 
concessions were won by the peasant movement. In support of such 
^! National Front, 6 March 1938; Bomb, 


oni ay Chronicle, 18, 19 February 1938. 
** B, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, op. cit., p.80. 
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demands as reduction in rent and abolition of begar, campaigns were 
conducted, meetings, demonstrations and marches were held in 
many Indian States. Supported by members of the democratic 
movement in British India, Kisan Sabhas were formed in a number 
of States.?? s 

The people of British India gave direct help to the people of the 
States in their class and anti-imperialist struggles. Many groups of 
volunteers went to various States to assist in their civil disobedience 
campaigns. The most active support to the people of the States 
came from the Left elements of the National Congress and other 
mass organisations, especially the All-India Kisan Sabha. 

The democratic movement in the States suffered severe persecution. 
Meetings and demonstrations were brutally broken up, thousands 
of people were imprisoned. Often the police fired on peaceful 
processions and meetings killing and injuring hundreds of people. 
In Orissa, British troops were sent to the States to crush the mass 
movement. 

Events in Rajkot, Gandhi's birthplace, attracted the attention 
of the general public in the latter part of 1938. The fact that the 
chief British Resident for the West Indian States had' iiis head- 
quarters there made this State especially impertant. 

Rajkot with a population of about 80,000 was one of 143 States 
of Kathiawar. As in the other States, discontent against the feudal 
regime had begun to increase. Left elements soon formed a Praja 
Parishad there. Defying threats and repressive measures it organised 
a conference in September 1938, attended by 30,000 peasants. The 
conference, which was held in the capital of the State, demanded 
democratic reforms. The people boycotted the banks, state 
factories and stores. 

The ruler of the State was already willing to negotiate with the 
National Congress when the British authorities intervened. They 
replaced the unpopular Dewan of Rajkot, Veerawala, by a Britisher, 
Patrick Cadel, who set out to break up the movement by granting 
ncessions to some sections of the people. But the people 
uler therefore entered into negotiation 
Following talks with Sardar Valla- 
ess leader? the ruler agreed to 
ttee, most of its members 


small co 
remained firmly united. Ther 
with the National Congress. 

bhbhai Patel, Rightwing Congr 
set up an administrative reforms commi 
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being appointed by the ruler on Patel’s recommendation. All 
India received this agreement as a victory for the National Congress 
and the people, and the struggle for democratic reforms surged 
forward with fresh vigour in many States. as 
Disturbed by the growth of the popular movement, the British 
authorities brought pressure to bear on the Rajkot ruler and he 
rejected all Patel's recommendations for the committee and resumed 


repressive measures in open violation of the settlement previously 
arrived at. 


In retaliation Patel headed a new civil disobedience campaign on 
25 January: 1939. Soon Gandhi interceded stating that ‘the 
struggle now is not between the ruler and his people but in reality 
it is between the Congress and the British government represented 
by the British Resident’.45 He requested the Viceroy to restore the 
agreement concluded between the National Congress and the 
Rajkot ruler. The request was turned down from Delhi. Then 
Gandhi went to Rajkot and began a fast to obtain satisfaction of his 
demands. All Congress ministries made it understood that they 
would resign if the agreement were not restored. The All-India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference, meeting at Ludhiana in the Punjab in 
February 1939, gave its support to the democratic movement in the 
States and Gandhi's demand. Preparations began for a general 
hartal. The Rajkot struggle developed into an all-India problem. 

Under the pressure of the popular movement the British authori- 
ties were compelled to make some concessions. Thereupon 
Gandhi recommended calling off the mass civil disobedience cam- 
paign in Rajkot, Travancore, Kashmir and other States.1s 

The withdrawal of the civil disobedience campaign was the signal 
for a determined offensive against the people in all the States. The 
Rajkot ruler, followed by others, refused to carry out their ea 
promises and agreements on democratic reforms in the States. 

Communalist propaganda was intensified, especially in Hyderabad 


Mysore, Kashmir, Rajkot. In Hyderabad, for instance, the Hindu 
Mahasabha succeeded in thwarting the struggle of the democratic 
forces for progressive reforms. 

Defying all the repressiv 
the peoples in the Ind 


rlier 


e measures the struggle for democracy of 
an States continued, testifying to the consoli- 
*! Pratap, 1 January 1939, 
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dated strength of the national liberation movement. It became clear 
to the broadest sections of the people that the princes were the most 
bitter opponents of any kind of democracy and national indepen- 
dence, that they were the chief accomplices of the imperialists in 
India. The peoples of the Indian States whom the colonialists 
regarded as the potential bulwark of reaction became active fighters 


for national liberation. 


CHAPTER XV 
3 p 


Struggle for a United National Front 


i-imperialist forces in India grew immeasurably in the 
E. Acer preceding the Second World War. Stronger 
unity was cemented between the working class and the peasantry. 
Greater solidarity existed between the peoples of British India and 
the Indian States. Through the activities of the trade unions, the 
Kisan Sabhas, and other mass organisations of the working people, 
the economic struggles had become increasingly linked with 
political aims. Ever larger numbers joined the popular movements 
against the Federal Scheme, for convening a Constituent Assembly, 
against the ban on anti-war propaganda, for lifting the ban on the 
Communist Party, and other demands. 

With the greater activity of the masses and their increased organi- 
sational strengtk. the National Congress became more consolidated. 
Largely due to the efforts of its Leftwing it became a real mass 
organisation, its membership having increased from 600,000 in 1936 
to 5,000,000 in 1939. 

The added strength of the National Congress offered a real 
opportunity for rallying around it all the anti-imperialist forces, for 
making it the organiser of a united national front, which was what 
the broadest masses of the people most desired. To realise this aim 
the Left forces in the Congress urged a fundamental change in the 
policy of the leadership and consistent implementation of the 
Congress election programme. , 

The struggle between Congress Rightwing leadership and the 
the Leftwing centred mainly on the movement. against the Federal 
Scheme, release of political prisoners, the problem of the popular 
struggle in the Indian States, and the Kisan Sabhas. 

The Rightwing leaders had to take account of the feeling of the 
masses and the growing influence of the Leftwing. It is significant 
that Subhas Chandra. Bose, who favoured a more vigorous fight 
against imperialism and was backed by the Lefts, was elected 
President of the Congress. And at the 51st session at Haripura, in 


February 1938, the Rights were compelled to make several more 
concessions. 
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Though they were steadily gaining strength, the Lefts had to 
mobilise all their forces to win a decisive influence in the Congress 
and make it th@rallying centre of a united national front. It was 
particularly necessary to get cooperation between the two basic 
groups—the communists and the Congress Socialists. Most of 
the rank-and-file Congress Socialists wanted close cooperation with 
the Communist Party, amalgamation with it on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism, and formation of a United Socialist Party. 

Amalgamation with the Communist Party was also favoured by 
the leaders of the congress Socialist Party, but they virtually demand- 
ed that the communists renounce their principles. 

Declaring that the Congress Socialist Party was a Marxist Party! 
its leaders, in August 1937, made amalgamation conditional on 
acceptance of their party programme and policy, and in every way 
obstructed the efforts of the Left Congress Socialists and the 
communists towards unity on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 
The majority of the Congress Socialists, however, did not support 
the party leadership on this question. Thus, at the party’s fourth 
session at Lahore in April 1938, two lists of candidates were put up 
for the executive. In one list the majority were Left Congress 
Socialists and communists; in the second, nominated by the leader- 
ship, only one-third belonged to those parties. Fearing that the 
Left Congress Socialists and the communists might gain control of 
the party, its leaders threatened to split it. This helped the leader- 
ship to carry its list, though by a slight majority. 

With the growth of the influence of the Lefts in the National 
Congress, the character of the work of its local organisations and 
committees essentially changed. Many of them became the rallying 
centres of a united national front. Communists and Left Congress 
Socialists led the Congress Provincial Committee in Kerala. Left 
Congressmen with groups of their supporters formed the majority 
in the United Provinces and formed about haif in the Bengal 
provincial committees. Their influence rose considerably in other 
regional and provincial committees as well But most of the 
Congress regional and provincial committees continued to be 
dominated by Rightwing leaders or their supporters. 

Due to the influence of the Lefts, the Congress provincial 
committees took a more radical stand on many important questions 


1 Congress Socialist, 21 August 1937. 
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than their Congress ministries. And this often led to conflicts and 
differences of opinion. 

Using Gandhi's prestige, the Rightwing leaders prevented the 
Congress from becoming the rallying centre of the united national 
front, the true leader of the mass struggle against imperialism and 
feudal oppression. To this end, they did everything to obstruct 
the work of mass organisations leading the struggles of the working 
people for social and national emancipation; they formed parallel 
trade unions, of the Mazdoor Mahajan type; organised agricultural 
workers’ unions to counter the Kisan Sabhas. Seeking to restrict 
the struggle of the masses, they qualified the use of picketing against 
the Indian capitalists and the peasants’ fight against the landlords 
as violence, which in the conditions then prevailing in India meant 
justifying the repressive measures. The Rights also obstructed the 
development of the democratic movement in the Indian States. 
In order to limit the activities of the Lefts in the National Congress 
and transform the latter into a party of parliamentary action, the 
Rightist leaders, at Gandhi's suggestion, drew up new amendments to 
thé Conaress Rules. It was proposed to abolish the recruitinent of 
new members and to introduce the appointing by regional committees, 
etc., of members for the All-India Congress Committee and 
delegates to Congress sessions, instead of their being elected, and 
so on. 

These anti-democratic recommendations, which, if adopted, would 
keep the Lefts out of all Congress bodies higher than the regional 
committee, were strenuously opposed by the Leftwing. 

Nor did the acceptance of office by the Rightwing leaders pro- 
mote the development of the mass anti-imperialist movement. The 
Congress election programme remained unfulfilled. In the seven 
provinces where Congress government had been formed, they 
pursued policies which did not conform to the interests of the 
people. Their relations with the colonial administration were in 
the nature of collaboration. True, this collaboration was temporary 
and was concerned only with the implementation of Provincial 
Autonomy. It did not rule out a further sharpening of the contra- 
dictions between imperialism and the national bourgeoisie. 

Soon the masses, especially in such provinces as Bihar, Bombay, 
and Maharashtra, began to express dissatisfaction with the moderate 
policy of the Congress governments. But the reactionary groups 
and parties tried to use this dissatisfaction for their own personal 
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aims. Among other things they endeavoured to win over the 
working class and thus to restrict the mass basis of the Congress 
(for example, in Bombay during the one-day strike on- 7 
November 1938, and the city municipal elections).? 

The Lefts fought hard against the intrigues of the reactionaries 
and, at the same time, urged the provincial governments to be more 
consistent in defence of the interests of the working people. By the 
efforts of the communists, the Bombay strike on 7 November 
1938, was carried out under the slogan of unity between the workers 
and the National Congress. With active communist support, 
four workers' candidates were elected to the city municipal 


council’ 
Though the Lefts were obstructed in their fight to make the 


Congress the rallying centre of a united national front, the position 
of the National Congress as a mass anti-imperialist organisation 
became strongly consolidated. The majority of the people began to 
rally to the struggle for the emancipation of their country. 


Britains War Preparations and Its Impact = 
International events on the eve of the Second World War greatly 
influenced British colonial policy and the tactics of all Indian 
political parties. 

Britain’s war preparations directly affected India. Military 
expenditure soared, ports were being re-equipped, measures were 
being taken to reorganise the army. But the main problem facing 
Britain in India was that of resolving the political crisis. Though 
well satisfied with the successful implementation of Provincial 
Autonomy, the British authorities did not venture to announce the 
introduction of the Federal Scheme, fearing the rising anti-imperialist 
feeling and the opposition of the National Congress. 

In the new situation, the British imperialists assigned to the 
Indian feudal reactionaries the main role in fighting the national 
liberation movement. A great many feudal-landlord organisations 
in British India went seriously to work after the 1937 elections. 
Sponsored by the Oudh landlords, an All-India Conference of 
Landlords was held in December 1938. On 2 April 1939, an All- 
India Federation of Landlords was formed and it declared itself in 
favour of the adoption of the Federal Scheme? The princes 


2 National Front, 19 February 1939. 
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continued to back British colonial interests. To combat the demo- 
cratic movement in the States the Chamber of Princes was reorganised 
in 1938 and a permanent executive body set up. In July and 
August 1939 a number of Princes consented to join the Federa- 
tion. 

After the elections, in their fight against the national liberation 
movement, the British imperialists decided to rely chiefly on the 
Muslim League which by that time had greatly intensified _its 
communalist agitation. The League directed its main fire against 
the National Congress. Its leaders asserted that the Congress 
governments were antagonistic towards the Muslims, the position 
of the Muslims was deteriorating, and Islam was in danger. They 
maintained that if the rights of the Muslims were not safeguarded, 
and the Federal Scheme did not safeguard them, then the country 
would inevitably split up into two states. ‘They were encouraged 
in these fantastic demands,’ Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, ‘by British 
officials, who wanted to exploit the Muslim League, as all other 
disruptive forces, in order to weaken the Congress influence,’s 

Hindw dommuaalist organisations launched their counter-propa- 
ganda and declared that the Muslims had no right to demand any 
safeguards or privileges. These organisations too worked against 
the National Congress. At the 20th session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Nagpur in December 1938 Savarkar declared 
that the Congress did not represent the nation, 
boycott.® 

Intensified communalist propaganda caused further Hindu- 
Muslim disturbances in the northern areas. Owing to connivance 
of the police, the work of provocateurs and the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh, with its increased membership of 40,000 these dis- 
turbances became quite frequent, and their character was definitely 
political. 

The result of the intensified propaganda against the Congress 
governments was that the communalist parties and organisations, 
the Muslim League in particular, had definitely gained influence by 
the eve of the Second World War. This was a threat to the national 
liberation movement. The mass organisations and the Congress, 
especially its Leftwing, spared no efforts to prevent communalist 


and called for its 
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prejudices being used for reactionary ends. Gandhi, Nehru and 
Bose entered into a correspondence with Jinnah. Jinnah’s pre- 
liminary condition for negotiations was that the Congress should 
recognise the Muslim League as solely representing the Muslims 
in India and the Congress as a purely Hindu organisation. The 
Congress leaders offered big concessions to the Muslim League on 
such issues as the Communal Award, distribution of posts in the 
Indian civil service, etc., but they could not agree to the National 
Congress being exclusively a Hindu party. 

The Lefts, who favoured the talks with the League, concentrated 
on work among the masses, particularly the Muslims. Conse- 
quently large numbers of Muslims joined the Congress and other 
mass democratic organisations. 

Indicative of the growth of anti-imperialist feeling among the 
Muslims was the fact that in the Muslim League itself a Leftwing 
took shape which urged cooperation with the Congress and strongly 
supported democratic action. The Muslim nationalist parties like 
the Ahrar Party, which opposed the Muslim League’s communalist 
propaganda, also became more active. T ie 

But on the whole the leadership of the Muslim League was able 
to add to its ranks from the urban petty bourgeois Muslim elements 
and to make use of their anti-imperialist sentiments for its own 
purposes. 

The British imperialists, aggravating the strife between the Hindus 
and Muslims in every possible way, laid the blame for it entirely 
on the Indians. They even made the future status of India wholly 
dependent ona solution of the communal problem. 

The British ruling classes were not united on the question of the 
solution of the political crisis in India. Lord Zetland, Secretary of 
State for India, preparing to introduce the Federal Scheme, counted 
on the Congress leaders, taking no determined action in view of the 
tense Hindu-Muslim relations and the growth of the mass movement. 
The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, insisted on a compromise with the 
Congress on the basis of the Federal Scheme, but he was not support- 
ed in London. The stubborn refusal of the imperialists to grant 
national independence to India and the imminence of war brought 
the political situation in the country to fever heat. The mass anti- 
imperialist movement ie a A e (S develop, and by the 

inni 1939 reached its highest point. | 5 
bim m Ves the National Congress opposed the idea of India 
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being drawn into an imperialist war. In the years immediately 
preceding the war Indian opinion widely supported this stand. 
Following an appeal by the Congress, anti-War Day was observed 
throughout the country in April 1939.7 E 

The democratic elements fought to keep India out of the war, 
in order to force Britain to grant India national independence. 
Because of the situation that had arisen, the Congress leaders would 
not agree to the introduction of the Federal Scheme and played for 
time in the hope that the impending war difficulties would compel 
the British ruling classes to make more substantial concessions. 
They made an attempt to begin direct negotiations in London. 
But at the same time they were afraid to use the mass movement for 
achieving independence. 

All the Left groups backed the Congress on the question of war. 
But they considered it necessary to use the mass movement to achieve 
India's independence. The Plan of Action suggested by the 
Congress President, Subhas Chandra Bose, attracted universal 
interest at the end of 1938. He declared, *we want Purna 
Swaraj"as early as possible and in order to get it, it is we who have 
to take the initiative. According to Bose's plan, the British 
government was to be presented with an ultimatum demanding 
complete independence. In the event of a refusal, Bose proposed 
starting a mass civil disobedience campaign. The plan had the 
support of the majority in the anti-imperialist movement. It was 
endorsed by the First Conference of the Lefts held on 8 February 
1939, in Calcutta. The Communist Party supported the plan as a 
whole but proposed certain important amendments. It urged 
calling in the support of the movement of the peoples in the States 
and the mass organisations. The Lefts aimed at getting the plan 
adopted at the 52nd Congress session due to be held in March 1949, 


The Tripuri Session of the National Congress 


Thus, as Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, India was on the road of great 
decisions. In an effort to get their policy adopted, the Rightwing 
Congress leaders nominated Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Right- 
wing leader from Andhra, to preside over the Congress. 

His election would have meant the collapse of the plans of the 
Lefts. Therefore, on a proposal by the communists, and with the 


* Pratap, 30 April 1939. 
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active support of other Left groups, Bose was nominated president 
for a second term. For the first time in the history of the National 
Congress two candidates ran for the post of President. The Right- 
wing leaders opposed Bose’s re-election. They asserted that they 
had ‘differences’ in principle’ with him, that since the people 
did not believe in truth and?non-violence they could not launch a 
mass movement. The Lefts, on the other hand, pointed out that 
the mass movement was growing daily, and therefore, the conditions 
were favourable for launching a nationwide anti-imperialist move- 
ment. That is why the Lefts insisted on Bose's re-election. A 
bitter struggle flared up inside the Congress. 

The elections were held on 19 January 1939. It came as a 
complete surprise to the Rightwing, that Bose received 203 votes 
more than Sitaramayya and was re-elected. The Working Commi- 
ttee appointed by Bose included Rightwing Congress leaders as 
well as Nehru and the President’s brother, Sarat Chandra Bose. 
The Lefts scored considerable success in the election of delegates to 
the next Congress session and to the All-India Congress Committee; 
they won 40 per cent of the seats.? 

The Rightwing leaders reacted very sharply to the MS of 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Gandhi declared that he was decidedly 
against Bose's re-election and that Pattabhi Sitaramayya's defeat 
was, in effect, his own defeat.!? Under pressure from Vallabhbhai 
Patel, all the members of the Working Committee, with the exception 
of Sarat Chandra Bose, refused to cooperate with the President 
and resigned. 

There was no unanimity among the Lefts as to the significance of 
these events. Some of them wanted to utilise the resignation of the 
Rightwing to set up a Left Working Committee. The Communist 
Party appraised the events as follows.  Bose's victory did not at all 
signify a defeat of Gandhism and the Gandhi leadership. The 
majority of the Congress membership still believed in Gandhi and 
his adherents. In voting for Bose, the Congress delegates were not 
supporting any new ideology or programme, but were demanding 
that the Congress leadership abandon its wait-and-see policy and 
conduct a more consistent struggle against _ imperialism. The 
Communist Party regarded the resignation of ‘the Working Com- 
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mittee as an act designed to isolate the Lefts. As a way out of 
the situation, the communists proposed that a united Working 
Committee be set up composed of Rights and Lefts in line with the 
Strength of their respective forces in the National Congress. k 

Thus, the preparations for the 52nd Congress were made in an 
extremely tense atmosphere. The session opened on 10 March 
1939, in Tripuri, Assam. In his address, the President urged that 
an ultimatum should be submitted to the British government. 
To attain Purna Swaraj, he said, it was necessary to improve the 
work of the National Congress, and cooperate with all the anti- 
imperialist organisations, especially the trade unions and the Kisan 
Sabhas.!2 

As always, the decisive struggle around the resolutions took 
place before the official opening of the session, when they were 
discussed in the Subjects Committee. Having in mind the mood of 
the majority of the delegates, the communists had drawn up a 
resolution saying that in view of the favourable international situ- 
ation and the considerable growth of the anti-imperialist forces, 
the time had arrived to fight against the enslaving constitution as a 
whole. . 

The resolution supported the Plan of Action, which provided for 
a radical change in the Congress policy with regard to British rule. 
Backed by the Congress Socialist Party and the Left nation 
the communists tried to advance their resolution as the main 
resolution of the session. But as President Bose was ill, they were 
unable to meet him and reach agreement with him on the question 
of moving the resolution. Therefore, the resolution on the National 
Demands, moved by Nehru, was adopted. It contained the main 
points in the preamble to the communist resolution, with the 
exception of the Plan of Action.3 The adoption of the National 
Demands resolution was a great victory for the Leftwing. The 
Congress called upon all Congress organisations, Congress provin- 


cial governments, and the people generally, to prepare for a nation- 
wide struggle.14 


The increased stren 
disturbed the Right 


alists, 


gth of the Lefts at the 52nd Session seriously 
wing leaders. They adopted a number of 


?-. National Front, 19 March, 16 April, 26 May 1939. 
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measures to distract the attention of the Congress membership 
from the urgent political problems. They tried to defeat the main 
resolution, one that was proposed by Govind Ballabh Pant expressing 
confidence in Gandhi. This resolution declared the session’s 
firm support for the Congress policy as carried out under the 
guidance of Gandhi and confidence in the work of the Working 
Committee. ‘In view of the critical situation that may develop 
during the coming year,’ the resolution said further, ‘and in view 
of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it 
as imperative that the Congress Executive should command his 
implicit confidence and requests the President to nominate a Working 
Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji’.15 Not- 
withstanding the pressure exerted by the Rightwing leaders in 
the Subjects Committee, 40 per cent of its members voted against 
the resolution.!9 

The Tripuri session occupies a special place in the history of the 
Indian nationalliberation movement. Whereas previously the 
Lefts were merely the opposition to the Rightwing leadership, this 
time they were able to exert considerable influence on some of the 
Congress decisions. A prominent part was’now played by the 
communists, who were the most active force of the Leftwing. But 
the Lefts were unable to maintain united action till the end of the 
session. In consequence, the Rights again captured the initiative 
and carried the Pant resolution, which meant a defeat for the Lefts. 

The Tripuri session demonstrated that the communists and the 
other Left groups, in spite of all their efforts, had failed to make the 
Congress the rallying centre of the united anti-imperialist front. 
The Rightwing leaders prevailed. And they succeeded mainly by 
drawing on the prestige of Gandhi whose influence was still tremen- 
dous. 
After the session, the Rightwing launched a strong offensive. 
They demanded implementation of the Pant resolution and at the 
same time refused to cooperate with President Bose. He, on the 
other hand, declared the Pant resolution invalid and demanded 
freedom of action. The Rightwing leaders had many meetings 
and talks with him, but all of no avail. A meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was called in April 1939 and President Bose was 
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forced to resign. Rajendra Prasad was thereupon elected Pre- 
sident and he formed a Working Committee composed of Right- 
wing leaders, Nehru ard Bose refused to sit on it. : 

Meeting again in June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
endorsed the Working Committee's recommendations on changes in 
the Rules of the National Congress. . 

The Rights passed a resolution prohibiting Congressmen from 
taking part in peasant and other Satyagrahas without the permission 
of their provincial committees, which meant in effect, banning 
such actions. The All-India Congress Committee also adopted a 
resolution virtually releasing the provincial governments from the 
control of the provincial Congress committees and placing them 
under control of the Congress Central Parliamentary Council. 
All these decisions greatly strengthened the position of the Right- 
wing in the National Congress. 

Following the Tripuri session, the colonial authorities launched 
an offensive throughout the country. The provincial governments 


intensified their repressive measures against the labour and peasant ' 


movements. Thousands of leaders and Supporters of the peasant 
demonstrations were imprisoned in the Punjab and Bihar. The 
entire leadership of ‘the Girni Kamgar Union was arrested in 
Bombay. Employers in Bombay, Nagpur, Kanpur, Calcutta and 
other cities refused to carry out undertakings previously given to the 
workers. Communal disturbances became more frequent. Terror 
increased in the Indian States, 
At the same time controversy sharpened between the Left groups 
which before the Tripuri session had been inclined to work more 
closely together. Immediately after the April meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee, Subhas Chandra Bose began to form 
the Forward Bloc organisation which was to include all radicals 
and anti-imperialists on the basis of individual membership. The 
new Left Nationalist Party was to base its activity on the programme 
and principles of the National Congress. In June 1939 the Forward 
Bloc ‘held its first conference in Bombay simultaneously with the 
session of the All-India Congress Committee. 
In the Congress Socialist Party the situation was extremely unsta- 
ble. Its Rightwing lcaders—Masani, Patwardhan, Asoka Mehta 
and Lohia—did their utmost to prevent cooperation with the 
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Communist Party. They welcomed the new Forward Bloc, and 
some of them joined it. Among the rank-and-file Congress 
Socialists, however, there was a strong terdency to cooperate with 
the communists. This was evident from the fact that when the 
Congress Socialist leaders violated the united action agreement with 
the communists, and abstained from voting on the Pant resolution, 
the rank-and-file showed their strong resentment. In a number of 
provinces, especially in the Punjab and the United Provinces, many 
Congress Socialists left the Party. 

At the initiative of the communists, a joint statement by the 
Communist and Congress Socialist parties was issued in June 1939, 
pointing out that the formation of the Forward Bloc only deepened 
the split among the Left forces and was a threat to the anti-imperia- 
list bloc.3 The statement proposed convening a new Left Con- 
ference, establishing a Left Cooperation Committee of representa- 
tives of the Forward Bloc, the Congress Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party, and working on the basis of a common political 
platform. 

The leaders of the Forward Bloc insisted that their organisation 
be recognised as the party of all the Left forces, However, after 
talks with representatives of other Left organisations they made 
concessions. A Left Consolidation Committee was formed of 
representatives of the Congress Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc, 
the Communist Party, the Radical Congressmen’s League (set up at 
this time by M.N. Roy), and the All-India Kisan Sabha. 

In a statement on the basic questions of Congress policy, the 
Committee criticised the decisions of the June session of the All- 
India Congress Committee. It pointed out that ever since minis- 
terial posts had been accepted, the provincial Congress governments 
and the members of the Congress Working Committee had with 
increasing persistence opposed the mass movement and unhesitatingly 
concluded compromise agreements with the forces of reaction. The 
ban on Congressmen taking part in the mass movement was fraught 
with grave consequences: it was demoralising the Congress ranks 
and undermining its influence among the masses. The statement 
further said that Congressmen had played an important part in 
building up the workers’ and peasants’ orgariisations and in leading 
the mass movement. If the decision of the June session of the All- 
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India Congress Committee were carried out and the mass movement 
rejected, it would lead to reactionaries occupying the place of the 
Congressmen, and they would exploit the unrest of the masses for 
their own purposes. In its statement the Committee protested 
against these decisions and called for meetings and. demonstrations 
to be held on 9 July 1939, to mobilise, Indian political opinion in 
favour of the Left programme.1? , 

The call of the Consolidation Committee met with a broad response 
in India. Though M.N. Roy and the Right Congress Socialist 
leaders tried to obstruct the Committee's measures large solidarity 
meetings were held throughout the country. 

Prior to the Second World War the role of the communists had 
grown considerably in the political life of India. Seeing the growth 
of communist influence and the fact that many Congress Socialists 
were siding with the communists, the Right leaders of the Congress 
Socialist Party became greatly alarmed. In protest against the 
increasing tendency among the membership to cooperate with the 
communists, the Rightwing leaders resigned from their Party's 
Executive Committee?? and later succeeded in rejecting all coope- 
ration with the communists. The communists and Left Congress 
Socialists, on the other hand, intensified the struggle to rally all 
the anti-imperialist forces and develop the mass movement which 
had somewhat declined after the Congress session in Tripuri. 


* * * 


In 1934-39 the British imperialists, in their efforts to suppress 
the national liberation movement in India, began to make the fullest 
use of political manoeuvres, and the Indian feudal reactionaries, 
especially, the communalist parties. The feudal reactionaries 
strengthened their positions a little. By means of social demagogy 
and communalist Propaganda the Muslim League had clearly 
extended its influence in a number of provinces. From an upper- 
class party it grew into a mass organisation by attracting petty 
bourgeois sections in the towns and some sections of the peasantry. 
The National Congress rejected the Government of India Act and 
called for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly. At the same 
time the Congress leadership increasingly endeavoured to confine 
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the struggle against the Government of India Act to parliamentary 
work without drawing on mass support. The Rightwing Congress 
leadership used Provincial Autonomy chiefly in the interests of the 
Indian national bourgeoisie. The acceptance of ministerial posts 
by Congressmen distracted the attention of the masses from the 
chief aims of the national Jiberation movement and for a time gave 
rise to parliamentary illusions. The Congress Rightwing leaders 
hoped that in view of the impending war, the British ruling classes 
would not want to aggravate the political crisis in India and would 
consent to some changes in the Federal Scheme in the interests of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

This policy towards imperialism was opposed by the Leftwing of 
the national liberation movement which had gained considerable 
strength in the middle thirties. It included mass organisations of the 
working people, which had greatly developed during these years, 
the Communist Party, the Congress Socialist Party and the Left 
nationalists (Forward Bloc, and others). In the Indian States the 
popular movement, led mainly by Left elements, worked on a broad 
scale. All people who wanted cooperation with the National 
Congress had become a considerable force aleo in the Muslim 
communalist and nationalist parties. ° 

The Leftwing in the national liberation movement pursued a more 
consistent policy in regard to British imperialist rule and Indian 
feudal reaction. The Lefts worked to rally all the anti-imperialist 
forces in the country around the National Congress and make it the 
central body of the united anti-imperialist front. During the 
preparations for the Tripuri Congress session, in March 1939, and 
in the early days of the session they were near to the achievement 


of that aim. But owing to Gandhi’s immense popularity and the 
ives, the Lefts failed to alter the policy 


disagreements among themse 
ake it the rallying centre of the 


of the National Congress and m 


united national front. 
The anti-imperialist forces in India grew immeasurably in the pre- 


war years and they prevented the introduction of the Federal 


Scheme. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
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Economy of India during World War II 


c 


From the outset of the Second World War,: India was drawn into 
it by Britain. Though, owing to the policy of British imperialism 
of keeping India in colonial backwardness, its potentialities were 
far from fully utilised for the defeat of the fascist aggressors, 
the British imperialists were able to lay heavy burdens on the Indian 
people. 


Agriculture 

During the war India fed the British-Indian army which now 
swelled ten- to twelve-fold: South African, American and Chinese 
troops stationed in India and Burma, as well as the Indian and 
British troops operating in North Africa. In addition, India had 
to supply more grain to a number of other British celcnies and 
Middle East countries.. This drain cut heavily India's already 
extremely scant cereal resources for domestic civilian consumption. 

At the same time grain imports into India, which before the war 
totalled some 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons a year, now fell sharply 
due to the war in the Pacific, especially after Japan had seized 
Indo-China, Thailand and Burma. Yet the domestic food require- 
ments increased as a certain expansion of industry drew more people 
into the towns and large numbers of the rural population were 
recruited for all kinds of defence work. 

During the war India was hit by a severe food crisis which deve- 
loped into an acute famine. Already in 1941 the domestic food 
supply had fallen far below prewar. In 1942 the shortage of rice 
for the civilian population exceeded 3,000,000 tons and wheat 
400,000 to 500,000 tons. 

On top of all this a hurricane and flood in Bengal in the autumn of 
1942 reduced the rice harvest by more than 1,000,000 tons. Thus, 
altogether the country’s grain resources declined by over 4,000,000 
tons. This depletion of the grain stocks which in colonial India 
were at best extremely short was really catastrophic. There were 
no government reserves as the colonial authorities had taken no 


steps to build them up. 
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In 1943 there was a famine. After starting in Bombay it spread 
over a large part of India; Bengal, Madras, Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam,! affecting no less than 125,000,000 people,? or nearly a third 
of the country’s population. The famine hit the poor peasants, 
agricultural workers, and handicraftsmen hardest’ of all. It was 
particularly severe in the rural districts and towns of Bengal. 
Hundreds and thousands of people died in the streets of Calcutta. 
The death toll was greater still in the rural districts. And it 
further increased as cholera and dysentery epidemics broke out. 
According to official British sources 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 people 
died of famine in Bengal alone. These figures, however, are a 
gross underestimate. Public figures in India set the famine death 
toll at 3,500,000 to 4,500,000. 

The severe famine was not an accident attributable to the war- 
time conditions. In colonial India famines were a regular occu- 
rrence. Owing to the long rule of the British and to the feudal 
survivals they preserved in the Indian countryside, Indian agriculture 
was extremely backward. The British colonial rulers and the 
Indian traders and moneylenders they encouraged were really 
responsible for the famine. 

The Government of India did nothing to deal with the catastrophe. 
Referring to British policy in India during the famine, Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote: ‘Everyone is agreed that there was amazing indif- 
ference; incompetence and complacency shown by all the authorities 
concerned. Right up to the last moment, when thousands were 
dying daily in the public Streets, famine was denied and references 
to it in the press were Suppressed by the censors’.4 

Far from relieving the famine the measures of the government 
promoted increased profiteering and blackmarketing. Only in 
the third year of the war were the first attempts made to fix the 
prices of some foodstuffs. But as there was no rationing these 
only led to still greater profiteering. The rationing of some foods 
(rice, wheat, millet) began to be introduced in 1943, and only in a 
very few towns. Grain stocks in the government stores were 
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extremely meagre and the rations were distributed in a highly arbi- 
trary fashion. By 1943 wholesale prices of wheat had shot up nearly 
four-fold over those of 1939, and rice as high as nine- to ten-fold. 
Retail prices increased considerably more. The government rice 
monopoly only served to enrich the British colonialists and Indian 
merchants and capitalists. big British and Indian capitalists headed 
the government food trade and distribution agencies and they 
boosted prices and encouraged profiteering. 

There were very large stocks of foodgrains in the hands of the 
military authorities and big entrepreneurs, K.C. Ghosh writes, and 
the central as well as the provincial governments engaged in pro- 
fiteering.5 

In the spring of 1942 the Indian government announced a Grow 
More Food campaign. But it yielded no appreciable results. Any 
expansion of food crop cultivation required substantial funds. The 
government financial assistance was negligible: during the whole 
period of 1943-45 the central government granted altogether 
£ 2,000,000 to the provincial authorities for Subsidising the 
campaign. In May 1935 Commerce wrote: ‘the overal! results 
of the Grow More Food campaign, of which very little is heard these 
days, have been disappointing, and the fact remains that there is 
hardly any appreciable additions to our total yield from food 
crops.'? 

The Second World War disrupted foreign commerce much more 
than the First. India's exports of industrial crops fell sharply. 
Soon after the war started its cotton exports to continental Europe 
stopped entirely and those to Britain were curtailed. With the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific its cotton exports to Japan ceased 
completely. In 1942-43 and 1943-44, India exported only 
300,000 and 282,000 bales of cotton, respectively,’ i.e., the exports 
dropped almost 15 times compared with prewar times. Jute 
exports, too, seriously declined, amounting in 1943-44 to only 
25 per cent of the prewar average annual figure. Exports of oil- 


bearing seeds likewise declined.? 
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As exports diminished the area under industrial crops shrank. 
And this hit primarily the small producers. i 

The position of the peasant masses and agricultural workers 
sharply deteriorated during the war. In some provinces the peasants 
had to surrender at fixed prices three-quarters of the grain stocks 
they had retained for their own needs until the new harvest. At the 
same time the commercial grain stocks of the landlords, merchants 
and rich peasants were not requisitioned at fixed prices. Even more 
than in peacetime many peasants had to buy bread at speculative 
prices on the open market. k R 

War taxes, increased indirect taxation and rent in many districts, 
a tremendous rise in prices of manufactured goods, unbridled 
speculation, higher exactions by moneylenders, and famine led 
to large masses of the peasantry becoming still further impoverished 
and losing their holdings. The number of tenants deprived of 
hereditary tenancy rights increased. This process was on a parti- 
cularly large scale in Bengal. Thus, a sample survey conducted by 
the Indian Statistical Institute found that in 1943-44 a 
cent ofthe families in the province who owned paddy 
either sold out in full or mortgaged their land.10 
official government reports about 600,000 tenants ( 
temporary rights of tenure) in 15 districts of Bengal lost their holdings 
in 1943.3 Large sections of the peasantry also lost their draught 


animals. In 1943-44, 20 per cent of the total number of bullocks 


owned by peasants in Bengal were either sold or perished for 
lack of fodder. 


lone 25 per 
fields had 
According to 
with fixed or 


Peasant indebtedness to moneylenders rose sharply. Thus, in 
the 15 districts of Bengal, mentioned above, the number of debt- 


burdened peasants rose in one year alone (1943-44) to 66 per 
cent.12 i 


Industry 


India entered the Second World War with 
trial capacity than the First World War. 

development was still very low and its nati 
tied to British monopolies. 


Indian manufactures, especial 


a much larger indus- 
But its level of industrial 
onal industries were still 
The greatly increased demand for 
ly arms, equipment and clothing for 
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the British-Indian army and the British and Indian troops operating 
in North Africa, objectively stimulated the development of industry. 
There was also an increased demand for Indian manufactures from 
Asian and African countries for whom India, by her geographical 
position, was the most convenient supplier. 

The competition of British goods fell off during the war. With ` 
the outbreak of the war in the Pacific Japanese imports to India 
ceased (Japan was the biggest competitor in textiles both for the 
British and Indian bourgeoisie). At the same time factors were 
at work which held up industrial development. 

Though it was injurious to the aims of the struggle against the 
fascist aggressors, Britain’s policy of checking Indian industrial 
growth continued unabated. As Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out, 
this policy was particularly marked during the Second World War. 
‘The prewar years’, he wrote, ‘witnessed repeated and vigorous 
attempts to build up basic and heavy industries, all scotched by 
official policy. But the most amazing instances of official obstruc- 
tion have been during the present war when our needs for production 
were paramount. Even that vital need was not sufficient to over- 
come British dislike of Indian industry.":3 

A. most serious obstacle of an economic nature impeding Indian 
industrial growth was the absence of engineering and the low capacity 
of metallurgical production. Yet Britain not only cut down the 
imports of machinery to India, which before the war were insigni- 
ficant, but by a rigorous licensing system permitted almost no import 
of machinery from other countries for starting new enterprises or 
expanding the old. my I : 

In these contradictory conditions, industrial changes took the 
form of increased production achieved primarily through intensifying 
labour and heavily overloading existing plants and machinery. 

The following figures show the rate of growth of industrial manu- 
factured output during the war years (base year ending August 1939 
equals 100): 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

110.2 114.3 123.2 1255. 126.8 121.7 

This data shows that even in the year whén industrial output 


reached its highest peak (1943), the increase over prewar was only 
awaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 249. 
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26.8 per cent. It should be noted that the extent of expansion 
differed considerably from industry to industry. It was highest in 
the metallurgical, metalworking and chemical industries, that a 
those directly producing war materials, and in the cotton textile an 
food industries, very largely serving the requirements of the army. 

The highest wartime output of manufactured cotton cloth was 
4.852 million yards in 1944, against 4,306 million yards in 19385 
eta. 1,643 million pounds and 1,289 million pounds, respectively. 
Cotton textile production increased noticeably in the outlying areas. 
of the country, especially in the Indian States. 

Handloom output too made a certain advance over the prewar 
years (apart from 1938). This increase was due to the greater war- 
time demand for Indian goods, but was only slight. The handi- 
craft workers and the handloom factories experienced great difficulty 


in obtaining mill yarn. Already in 1941 handloom output began 
to decline. 


Table 1 


FACTORY AND HANDLOOM PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF TEXTILES DURING WAR 


(millions of yards) 


Year Mill Handloom Imports 
1939-40 4,012 1,820 579 
1941-42 4,493 1,600 181 
1942-43 4,103 1,500 15 
1943-44 4,870 1,600 3 
1944-45 4,726 1,500 5 


Source: The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual 1949 (Bombay, 1949) 


From this table it is clear that handloom output was about one- 
third of the Indian manufactured output; also that during the 
Second World War British textiles almost completely disappeared 
from the Indian market. 

Indian jute production declined during the war, especially in 
1943 and 1944. Though the jute industry had big war orders from 
Britain, the demand for its output, owing to the disruption of world 
economic relations, fell considerably below prewar. With the 
danger observed in 1943 of surplus stocks of jute goods, the mill- 

„Owners cut down production. They cut off 10 per cent of the looms 
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and cut the working week to 54 hours, causing serious unemploy- 
ment. 

The demand for increased armaments stimulated the development 
of the iron and steel industry. But owing to British policy, the 
growth of iron and steel production as well as that of other branches 
of heavy industry was insignificant. Thus pig iron and steel output 
in 1938-44 was as follows (in thousands of tons).!$ 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Pig iron 1,577 1,786 2,044 2,075 1,880 1,787 1,467 


‘Steel (Ingots) 982 1,066 1,312 1,430 1,364 1,425 1,390 


The rise in pig iron and steel output in 1939-41 was mainly due 
to the increased load put on the plants which existed in India before 
the war and to their expansion to some extent. The biggest re- 
organisation was carried out at the Tata works. 

The war years saw a considerable expansion of the output of arms 
and ammunition in India. According to the British and Indian 
press, during the war India turned out rifles, bullets, shells, 
grenades, mines, submachine guns, some field guns, armoured tank 
bodies. But India did not produce any major modern war equip- 
ment, such as tanks, heavy artillery or aircraft. * j 

The aluminium industry began to develop. Two aluminium 
factories went into commission in 1943: one in Travancore, belong- 
ing to the Aluminium Corporation of India (Canadian and British 
capital); the other in Bengal belonging, to an Indian company. The 
volume of output, however, was small. 

The volume of output from the chemical industry, which before 
the war was by no means highly developed, noticeably expanded 
during the war. lts development was stimulated by the cutting-off 
ge demand for explosives. Chemical 


of chemical imports and the lar; f 
ded by the Tata company which 


production was particularly expan 1 : 
built several new factories in Bengal, the Punjab and, especially, in 


the Indian States (Mysore, Baroda, Travancore and others). It is 
interesting to note that already during the war mixed Anglo-Indian 
chemical companies were formed by the Chemical Corporation of 
India (Indian capital) and the Imperial Chemical Industries (British 


capital). 
Notable advances W 


industry. 


ere made during thé war by the cement 
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Prior to 1939 there was practically no engineering industry in 
India. During the war, the manufacture of some machine spare 
parts, various tools and a few simple machines was organised. But 
the changes in this branch of industry during the war were not 
great. Ee : 

The engine-construction, aircraft and automobile industries were 
not built up even during the war. Jawaharlal Nehru noted that 
‘while shipbuilding and locomotive manufacturing avere? discouraged 
and prevented, an effort to build up an automobile industry was 
also scotchedď’.17 , 

Although the proportion of heavy industry in India's total manu- 
facturing industry increased slightly during the war, it did not 
materially alter the general picture, and by the end of the war light 
industry predominated. The country’s industrial development, 
especially in the field of heavy industry, remained extremely low. 
India’s economic backwardness was tremendous. Suffice it to say 

that its record annual output of pig iron barely exceeded 2,000,000 
tons (2,075,000 tons), comprising only a little over 5 kgs per head of 
the population and steel output reached 1,430,000 tons, 
mately 3.5 kgs pc; capita. 

As the fixed capital in industry and transport depreciated enor- 
mously during the war, india’s economy became still more depen- 
dent upon imperialism. 

A slight expansion of fixed capital in Indian industry did t 
in the war years, especially in those of its branches which s 
war needs. Indian capital investments in industry increased due 
to the expansion of old factories (Tata and others) and the building 
of some new ones (chemical and others). The shares of some 
British companies passed into Indian hands, especially in the jute, 
coal-mining and tea industries. Due to political tension, fear for 
the safety of British capital in India, and the menace of Japanese 
invasion into the provinces bordering on Burma (Bengal and Assam) 
where most of the British capital was invested in the Indian economy, 
some British owners sold their shares and enterprises. 
Indian capitalists offered very high prices for them. TI 
menon, however, was not widespread. 


or approxi- 


ake place 
erved the 


Moreover, 
his pheno- 
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The extreme restrictions on imports of machinery,-on the one hand, 
and orders for war supplies, on the other, made for the growth of 
enterprises of the simple cooperative and cottage-manufactory type. 
Although the British authorities obstructed the development of the 
manufacturing industry, they widely utilised the handicraft work-' 
shops and cottage industries to fulfil their war orders. Thus, 
woollen blankets, various metal and leather goods and, especially, 
boots for the army, were made chiefly by handicraft workers in 
enterprise of the manufactory type. 

Intensification of labour at these establishments and exploitation 
of the handicraftsmen and cottage workers grew immensely during 
the war years. The handicraftsmen and the cottage workers became 
still more dependent on the merchants and moneylenders. When 
the war ended and war orders ceased, many of these establishments 
closed down, leaving the workers without work. 


Concentration of Production and Centralisation of Capital 


Indian and British big business amassed huge profits from the war. 


This is seen from the following index of profits in the major 
industries. t 


Table 2 
INDEX NUMBER OF AVERAGE NET PROFITS 
(Base 1939 equal to 100) 


1941 1942 1943 
617 896 926 

Jute 
Cotton aud 2S x 
A 214 252 392 
n 122 160 218 
eae 107 95 124 
Engineering Ad dh zs 

3 a s s 

Miscellaneou 282 259 327 


AII kinds 
Source: R. Palme Dutt, India Today, p. 172. 


But these indices by no means reflect the enormous sums of money 
made by British and Indian employers during the war years. 

Reports quoted in the Indian bourgeois press show this. For 

x le, the Eastern Economist reported that 61 Bombay cotton 
ER the five years of the war netted a profit 6.5 times the size of 
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` their paid-up capitali? Commerce stated that 15 leading Bombay 
cotton mills made a total profit in 1943 of Rs 175,200,000, or about 
20 times more than their profit in 1940 (Rs 9 million).?° ; 
The prices fixed for textiles and other goods were extremely high. 
` It should be remembered that the mills sold much or their output on 
the black market at speculative prices. All the government price 
control agencies were headed by big British and Indian capitalists, 
who used their positions to obtain every advantage from the existing 
state of affairs. Another indication of the huge capital accumulation 
of the Indian bourgeoisie was increased deposits in Indian joint- 
stock banks. In 1945 deposits in Indian joint-stock banks (with a 
capital of Rs 500,000 or more) totalled Rs 5,428 million against Rs 
1,061 million in 1940.2! For the first time deposits in Indian banks 
exceeded those in the Imperial Bank and the foreign exchange banks 
(chiefly British), which in 1945 amounted to Rs 4,388.7 million. 
The war accelerated the process of the concentration of production 
and centralisation of Indian capital. Old monopoly groups, Tata, 
Birla, Dalmia, and others, expanded further, and some new monopoly 
Bro"ps sprang up. 
The Tata group controlled, besides its iron and steel concern, 
number of chemicai’ factories, several textile mills, 
power plants, a civil aviation company, 
insurance companies, 


a 
hydro-electric 
a number of railways, 
hotels and commercial establishments. It 
was also closely associated with banking capital: it owned one of the 
largest Indian joint-stock banks, the Central Bank of India; and the 
head of the group J.R.D. Tata, was also on the Board of the 
Imperial Bank of India, 

Birla group grew into one of the largest monopolies in India. It 
gained control over a number of joint-stock companies in various 
industries, transport and commerce. During the war Birla founded 
the United Commercial Bank, Calcutta, established a newspaper 
trust which included the Hindustan Times, the Bombay Chronicle, 
the Eastern Economist, and other publications. 

The Dalmia-Jain group, which came into existence in the early 
thirties, operated a number of joint-stock companies in the sugar, 
paper, chemical, iron and steel, coal-mining and cement industries; 
owned a civil aviation company, insurance companies, various 
1 Sze: Dutt, op. cit., p. 171. 

?" Commerce, 7 July 1945. 


L Statistical Abstract, India, 1950 (Delhi-Calcutta, 1952) pp. 441-2, 
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commercial firms and land; acquired several large newspapers (the 
Times of India, the Indian News Chronicle, and other publications), 
and owned the Bharat Bank, one of the five biggest Indian banks, 
founded in 1942. 

The Singhania concern acquired considerable importance and had 
particularly wide interests in the United Provinces. 

A leading position among the Indian monopolies was that of the 
Hirachand Walchand group of Bombay. It owned one of the largest 
Indian shipping firms, the Sindia Steam Navigation Company, was 
important in the building industry, owned several enterprises in 
Burma and Ceylon, a number of sugar and cement factories, and the 
Baroda Bank. 

Some princes were big shareholders in the large Indian mono- 
polies. For example, the Maharajah of Gwalior owned a large block 
of Tata shares; the Maharajah of Jaipur was closely associated with 
the Singhania group, and the Maharajah of Baroda, with the Bank 
of Baroda. 

Concentration of Indian banking capital and its fusion with 
industrial capital proceeded apace. Monopoly concerns .grew, 
he increasing development of cápitalism in India. 
Growing as they did under conditions of coionial rule, the Indian 
monopolies had special features which made them different from 
erparts in independent capitalist countries, and their 


testifying to tl 


their count 
formation was on a restricted scale. 
Even the largest Indian monopolies were dependent on British 


And as the British colonialists limited the profits 
ustrialists, the interests of the Indian monopolies, 
sely associated with landowning, commercial, 
ritish capital (through various connections), 
hose of the British monopolies. The British 
k Indian industrial development seriously 
disturbed the Indian monopolies. It was, however, the smaller Indian 
capitalists who suffered most from the domination of British capital. 
It should be noted that these most numerous sections of the 
Indian bourgeoisie felt the heavy pressure of the Indian monopoly 


concerns. Sade! A Ni 
When the end of the war was 1n sight British official circles and 
ly favoured *business cooperation’ 


the British press increasingly 
between British and Indian capital for the ‘mutual’ benefit of India 


and Britain. To camouflage the real intentions of the colonialists 


finance capital. 

of the Indian ind 
though they were clo: 
moneylending and B 
seriously clashed with t 
policy of holding bac 
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it was especially stressed that ‘cooperation’ using British capital, 
industrial experience and factory equipment would advance India’s 
industrial development. + 
As a form of ‘cooperation’ the British monopolists proposed the 
establishment of joint British-Indian companies. And Indian big 
business welcomed the idea. The Eastern Economist, for example, 
strenuously advocated the formation of such companies. In June 
1945 Birla and Lord Nuffield, director of Nuffield Motors, concluded 
an agreement on the establishment of a joint company, the Hindustan 
Motors Ltd. This did not at all mean that India was to have its 
own car industry. The deal provided only for the production of 
a few car partsin India and for the assembling of cars chiefly from 
parts imported from the Nuffield works in Britain. Even Capital, 
which is by no means inclined to stress the subordinate position of 
Indian capital, noted the dominating role of the Nuffield concern 
in Hindustan Motors Ltd. It reported that ‘the Nuffield Organi- 
sation is to manufacture and supply the technical parts which could 
not be economically made in India and Nuffield’s technicians are 
apparently to decide which components should be made in Britain 
and which in Indiz?,22 These cars, assembled in India, began to carry 
the trade mark: ‘Made in India.’ 

In December 1945 an agreement was concluded between Tata and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Britain’s largest chemical trust, on 
the formation of an Anglo-Indian Chemical Company to produce 
dyes and other chemicals. The conditions were that a large part 
of the products was to be made in Britain and imported to India 
under Indian trade marks. 

Thus British concerns sought to hold the Indian market for their 
goods. These British-Indian deals were sharply denounced by 
Indian democratic opinion, but they were acclaimed by the press of 
the big Indian industrialists, the Hindustan Times (Birla) and the 
Far Eastern Review (Tata). 

It should be stressed, however, that even in the joint companies 
there was much antagonism between Indian and British interests. 


Growth of Industrial Proletariat 


A major consequence of the industrial development in India during 
the war was the numerical growth of the Indian working class. 


* Capital, 3 January 1946; p. 3; Dutt, op. cit., p. 179. * 
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According to official statistics, the number of workers employed at 
factories and mills in British India increased by 905,000 (from 
1,738,000 in 1938 to 2,643,000 in 1945).55, This growth was parti- 
cularly obvious at munition factories (from 31,000 in 1939 to 186,000 
in 1945), in the chemical, iron and steel, metalworking industries and 
the railway workshops. The number of railwaymen went up by 
261,000 (from 701,000 in 1938-39 to 962,000 in 1944-45). The 
number of workers increased also at enterprises in the Indian 
States (especially those in the South) as well as at various workshops 
and in the cottage industries. 
The total number of workers in large-scale industry (factories, 
mills, mines, railways, ports) exceeded 6,000,000]by the end of the 
war, an increase of 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 over the prewar period. 
The conditions of most workers sharply deteriorated during the 
war. As observed earlier, there was greater intensification of 
labour. The working day in some industries was officially extended 
to 10 or even 12 hours, but actually it was stilllonger. Real wages 
dropped considerably. The cost of living indices (an average of 
50 per cent over the prewar level) did not cover the actual increase 
in the cost of living, as even according to officiel statistics it had 
increased by 2.5 to 3 times.?> 
Official figures by no means reflected the actual situation. They 
were without doubt an understatement. As there was no regular 
rationing at fixed prices, a large part of the meagre products a worker 
and his family consumed had to be bought at higher prices than those 
included in the cost of living index. The famine which hit the 
country most severely affected the workers, especially in Bengal. 
The already appalling housing conditions of the workers became 
still worse. Owing to industrial expansion and the influx of people 
from the villages during the famine years, the population of large 
industrial towns greatly increased during the war. And the number 
of homeless which was already high before the war, rose still 


higher. 


While British and Indian employers reaped enormous profits 


during the war, the workers' share in the country's national income 

diebns and there was an increase in the relative and absolute 
: . . ^ 

impoverishment of the Indian working class. 

23 Monthly Abstract of Statistics, New Delhi, January 1955, p. 5. 

24 The Indian Year-Book. 1947, Bombay-Calcutta, p. 659. 

25 The Eastern Economist, 6 August 1948, p. 238. 
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itati ritain 
ae RE D don tribute from India, the British mono- 
En icd their exploitation of the toiling masses of India 
ae e sly, utilised its resources without any compensation to 
SE The British colonialists always attached greàt importance to 
India as their military and economic tase, and during the Second 


World War they drew most extensively on her human and material 
resources. 


During the war the British armed forces in India increased seven 
or eight times compared with peacetime (up to 300,000 men). 
It is interesting to note that this was the first time in the history of 
British rule that such a big army had been brought to India. Nor 
was the stationing of half a million British troops in India governed 


entirely by considerations of the actual military-strategic situation 


(operations in direct proximity to India). Rather it was prompted 
by the desire of the colonialists to counterpose the greatly increased 


contingent of Indians in the ranks of the British-Indian army, and 
also by the tense political situation in the country. Unlike the 
position in the First World War, when Britain used most of the 
Indian troops outside India, the bulk of the Indian army during the 
Second World War remained inside the country. 

The position in India and the entire world situation did not allow 
Britain to pump material resources out of India and to saddle it 
with military expenditures as openly as in the First World War. 
British imperialism, therefore, applied different, more camouflaged 
methods of colonial plunder. The British government imposed a 


large part of the war expenditure on India ‘legally’, by official 
agreement with the colonial authorities. Material resources over 
and above its budget expenditure were pumped out of India by the 


British imperialists under cover of promissory notes issued to the 
colonial government. 

In November 1939 the British government concluded a financial 
agreement with its agent, the Government of India, on the question 


of distributing between India and Britain the cost of maintaining the 
British-Indian army and putting 


Britain was to be responsible fo 
troops used outside India and th 
Britain, however, managed to s 


through certain military measures. 
r the upkeep of the British-Indian 
€ British troops stationed in India. 


) hift on to India a large part of the 
cost which under the agreement Britain was supposed to bear. 


Under the agreement India’s budget allocations weie to cover 
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the following war expenditure: the average annual peacetime 
military expenditure, fixed at Rs 367.7 million, plus, an addition to 
accord with the subsequent rise in prices; the cost of training, main- 
taining and equipping all Indian troops recruited in India and 
stationed withifi its borders; the cost of war measures carried out by 
India in its ‘own’ interests. 

All these obligations placed on India meant a substantial increase 
nditure in its total budget. On the eve 
of the war, in 1938-39, India’s defence expenditure took a little 
over 40 per cent of its national budget. By the end of the war, in 
1944-45, the proportion rose to 79 per cent (Rs 4,566 million out of 
Rs 5,614 million of the budget of the central government). According 


to official data, India’s total budgetary war expenditure for the whole 
d to Rs 16,400 million, or about 1,275 million 


in the proportion of war expe 


war period amounte 

pounds sterling.?* 
India's budgetar 

exhausted all the w 


y war expenditure, however, by no means 
ar costs imposed on it by Britain. As already 
pointed out Britain drew extensively on India's material resources. 
for war purposes, but did not pay for them. To cover this colonial 
plunder the British government issued promisséry notes to India. 
Hence, from the very first years of the war sterling balances 
began to pile up in the accounts of the Reserve Bank of India. 
To the sterling balances were added India's dollar resources, 
ent between Britain and the sterling bloc 


which, by arrangem! 
countries (‘dollar pool’), the British government pumped out of 


India. 
By 30 June 1945, the sterling balances on I 


£1,020 million." VN r 
To reduce the sterling balances that were piling up in the accounts 


of the Reserve Bank, Britain began to make use of India’s sterling 
debt. India’s huge, chronic indebtedness has always been one of the 
grave consequences of its colonial dependence. India became 
indebted because Britain, using the power of the metropolis, made 
India pay a large part of the cost of Britain’s predatory wars, as well 
as the cost of maintaining a machinery of repression in India, the 
cost of suppressing popular movements. At the outbreak of the 


basis of data published in Statistical Abstract .... from 
hi, 1943) P- 332; Statistical Year-Book of the League of 


ndia's accounts totalled 


26 Calculated on the 
1930-31 to 1939-40 (Del 
Nations, 1942-44 (Geneva, 1945) p. 250. - 
27 The Eastern Economist, 26 October 1949, p. 635. 
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Second World War India’s sterling debt amounted to £350 million.?8 

During the war the British government bought up the bonds of 

several Indian governmént loans from British shareholders and 

turned them over to the Indian government in payment for Indian 
deliveries. 

ut 1 April{1945, India's sterling debt dropped to £50 million. 

The liquidation of the Indian sterling debt and the formation of 
sterling assets in the accounts of the Reserve Bank of India was 
extensively advertised by the British imperialists during the war as 
evidence of Britain’s ‘generosity’ towards India. To conceal the 
imperialist character of Britain’s supplies of material resources from 
India, British officials and the capitalist press put round the world 
that India had become the creditor and Britain the debtor. In 
actual fact, the formation of sterling assets in India’s accounts was 
the result of the same colonial plunder of India by British imperialism, 
but in a more camouflaged form than that used before the war. 

The accumulation of sterling assets in the accounts of the Reserve 
Bank amounting to more than a thousand million pounds meant that 
undei'co"er of promissory notes Britain during the war had pumped 
out of India vast material resources. India could not use its sterling 
assets, as they were frozen by Britain: they were controlled by the 
colonialfpower. The freezing of India’s sterling assets was a power- 
ful means of holding back India’s industrial development during the 
war and after. 


The liquidation of India’s Sterling debt by the end of the Second 
World War and the formation of Indian sterling assets is an extremely 
complicated, contradictory phenomenon. On the one hand, it 
clearly demonstrated India’s colonial dependence; on the other, it 
showed that Britain’s weakened position in India compelled it to 
change its tactics. With the liquidation of India’s sterling debt, 
the British monopolies lost about a third of their assets in India and 
much of their power of economic domination; the British financiers 
were deprived of a sizeable income from India in the shape of 
interest on the debt (some £13 million per annum). 

The growth of India’s Sterling assets was accompanied by a stupen- 
dous rise in its internal debt: from Rs 7,373 million in 1939 to Rs 
18,296 million by 1945, i.e., it more than doubled.®° In order to 
38 Thid. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Statistical Year-Book 1948 (New York, 1949) p. 412. 
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settle accounts with the suppliers of Indian goods, the colonial 
government issued a corresponding amount of paper notes, which, 
of course, increased inflation in India. The notes issued (to cover 
also India’s vastly increased budgetary war expenditure) during the 
war reached endrmous proportions. Notes in circulation increased 
from Rs 2,300 million in 1939 to Rs 12,100 million in 1945, or more 
than five-fold,*! greatly exceeding the amount and rate of issue during 
the First World War. 

What was the size of the war expenditure imposed on India by 
British imperialism? It is impossible to establish the exact figure; 
one can only summarise the information published in the press. 
The official war expenditure under the budget totalled, as stated 
above, Rs 16,400 million or £1,275 million. : Judging by the size of 
the sterling assets credited to the accounts of the Reserve Bank 
of India, which were £1,200 million in March 1946, and the 
liquidated sterling debt amounting to £300 million, Britain took 
from India material resources to the value of £1,500 million. In 
addition, during the war the British government floated loans in 
India to the amount of £30 million.?? Consequently accordizg to 
these figures alone, the war cost India £2,800 rhillion. But even 
this figure, which by no means exhausts the whole war expenditure 
imposed on India, means that during the six years of the war its per 
capita expenditure averaged Rs 16 a year, or about a quarter of the 
average annual income per head of the population. War expenditure 
took a still larger slice from the income of the working people, which 
was known to be already much below average. A truly staggering 
war burden was heaped on the shoulders of the Indian working 


masses by the British imperialists. 


Changes in Foreign Trade: Anglo-American Contradictions 


The British government undertook a number of measures to 
safeguard its position in India's foreign trade and facilitate the 
extraction of resources from the colony for the requirements of war. 
Thus, from the very beginning of the war Britain introduced a system. 
of export and import licences to regulate the volume and structure 
of Indian foreign trade and determine which, countries India should 
have dealings with, the balance always being in favour of British 


31 Monthly Abstract 
32 Banker, London, 


1949, p. 633. 


w Delhi, April 1953, p. 55. 


of Statistics, Ne s 
Eastern Economist, 21 October 


January 1946, p. 1; The 
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monopoly interests. Wide practice was made of centralised pur- 
chases in India. Its hold on India’s sterling assets was a powerful 
instrument for limiting India’s foreign economic relations. ; 

All these measures, however, failed to prevent a weakening of 
British positions in India. Britain's share in India's foreign trade 
dropped heavily: exports from 34.4 per cent in 1938-39 to 29.2 
per cent in 1944-45; imports from 30.5 per cent to 20 per cent, 
respectively.?? Nevertheless, even during the war the British 
imperialists derived huge profits from trade with India, which 
continued to be more favourable to Britain. 

The following changes took place in Indian foreign trade during 
the war. Its actual volume greatly diminished. Though there was 
a certain increase in value it was due entirely to higher export and 
import prices. Imports fell particularly low. Taking 1938-39 
as 100, exports dropped to 93.4 in 1941-42, 62.5 per cent in 1942-43, 
53.8 per cent in 1943-44; and imports, 74.2 per cent, 37.6 per cent 
(lowest point) and 39.9 per cent respectively.4 There was a sharp 
decline in exports of cotton and jute goods. 

Tke proportion of manufactured goods in India’s exports rose 
from 29.7 per cent (in value) in 1938-39 to 54.3 per cent in 1944-55,35 
accounted for mainly by increased exports of cotton cloths from 
177,000,000 yards in 1938-39 to 819,000,000 yards (war maximum). 
in 1942-4386 i.e., more than four and a half times. 

During the war there were changes in the countries with which India 
traded. With continental Europe there was an almost complete 
stoppage and, from the end of 1941, trade relations were discontinued 
with Japan, Southeast Asia, and China (except by air). Simul- 
taneously trade with Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, Canada, and the Near and Middle East countries increased. 

There was a considerable increase in American penetration into 
the Indian market. The share of the United States in Indian 
exports rose from 8.4 per cent in 1938-39 to 21.2 per cent in 1944-45, 
imports from 6.4 per cent to 25.1 per cent, respectively.5? The 
United States occupied first place in Indian imports pushing Britain 


33 India. Review of Commercial Conditions, London, August 1945, pp. 15, 16, 
19. 


s Tbid., p. 22. 

38 [bid., p. 21. 
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37 Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 
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down to second place. American imperialism penetrated further 
into the Indian market during the war through its lend-lease policy 
which was extended to India in March 1941. From March 1941 
to September 1945, United States supplies to India and Ceylon 
amounted to $2,116 million. Of this about a third, or $762 
million;?? was on an exchange basis. 

The penetration of American imperialism into India during the 
war was chiefly in the field of foreign trade. At the same time, the 
American imperialists strengthened their foothold in Indian industry: 
American assembly plants in India were enlarged and in the guise. 
of ‘aid? to India a large number of American experts were sent 
there. For instance, a United States technical and financial mission: 
arrived in India. Its head, Grady, was subsequently appointed: 
United States Ambassador to India. 

During the Second World War, the usA became a formidable 
rival of Britain in India. This meant that Anglo- 


„imperialist Ina : 
ntradictions over India intensified still more as a result 


American co 
of the war. 
* * gi mu. 
cond World War all the basic contradictions 
undermining the rule of British imperialism in India became seriously. 
aggravated. Britain's economic positions in India weakened. 
The crisis of British rule in India, which began during the First 
World War and the Great October Socialist Revolution, became 
particularly acute by the end of the Second World War. More 
than ever before the country's liberation from the yoke of British 


imperialism became à historic necessity. 


In the course of the Se 


ss Survey of Current Business (Washington, March 1946) p. 9. 


3 Ibid. | * 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Political Situation at the Beginning of 
World War II s 


1 laimed India a belligerent. 
ber 1939, the Viceroy proclaimec 

On 3 xe of severe colonial oppression this act aroused a wave 
Inconat d In spite of the British government's declaration that 
2 Pos gatiict fascist Germany was a war of liberation, there was 
3 doubt that British ruling circles were pursuing imperialist aims 
E. the war, and endeavouring to preserve and strengthen their 

colonial empire. : 

The anti-imperialist movement continued to develop. And what 
is more, the proclamation that India was a belligerent intensified the 
is > Pp g 
movement and imparted certain new features to it. 

On the day war was declared, there was a meeting and anti-war 
demonstration in Madras in Which many thousands took part. In 
i : P 
Bombay, ‘a one-Cay protest strike took place on 2 October 1939, 
There, 90,000 workers from 40 factories downed tools and were 
joined by college students. Numerous Meetings put forward the 


slogans, ‘Down with the war! We protest against dragging India 
into the war. 


to a National Government.? 


Simultaneously with the anti-war strikes, a s 


pontaneous prole- 
tarian movement against profiteering and the high cost of living arose 
in October and Novem 


iber 1939. Prices of prime necessities soared 

Soon after war was declared, Yet the capitalists stubbornly refused 

to raise wages. One of the first strikes for higher wages took place 

at Kanpur. Began in October 1939, it involved 40,000 textile 

Workers and most mills in the City. In November 1939 over 40,000 
1 Daily Worker, 13 September 1939, 


3 World Economy and World Politics, No. 12 (Moscow, 1940) p. 50. 
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Calcutta jute workers downed tools. At the same time Indian 
merchant seamen demanded a 100 per cent wage increase. The 
government took repressive measures against the seamen and made 
arrests.? T 

In November and December 1939 strikes occurred at the Lucknow 
and Ahmedabad textile miils, the Jharia coal mines, the Patna and 
Gorakhpur sugar refineries and in a number of other industrial 
areas. According to official reports, 110 strikes took place in the 
last quarter of 1939, involving about 170,000 workers.4 

At the end of December 1939, 42 trade unions in Bombay Province 
held a conference to discuss the rising cost of living, and passed a 
resolution calling on the workers to fight for a 40 per cent wage 
increase. A similar conference was held in Calcutta. 

The peasant movement also took stronger action. In October 
1939 the United Provinces Kisan Sabha held a Tenant’s Day. 
More than 2,000 meetings were held in the province attended by 
over 3,000,000 peasants. Besides demanding lower rents and 
suspension of debts, they put forward anti-war slogans. Under the 
leadership of Kisan Sabha protest meetings against” dragging 
India into the war were held in the Malabai district of Madras 
Province. The communists and Left Congressmen played an 
active part in the movement. The newspaper A/-Aman (organ of the 
Congress Muslims) was closed down for printing anti-war articles. 
Numerous demonstrations were held in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab (Jullundur, Hoshiarpur) and in Andhra. 


British Policy at the Beginning of the Second World War 

At the beginning of the Second World War, British imperialist 
policy in India pursued the following main objectives: to intensify 
repressive measures against people joining in anti-British demons- 
trations, to weaken the mass movement by fomenting Hindu- 
Muslim communal strife; to win over the Indian propertied classes 
with promises (extremely vague ones) of concessions after the war, 


and high war profits. 
Soon after India was 
Government of India 
Governor-General and the 
the provincial ministries an 


2 October 1939. 
tt, India Today, p. 305. 


declared a belligerent, parliament passed a 
Amendment Act authorising the Indian 
provincial governors of India to dismiss 
d govern the provinces through appoin- 


3 The Hindu, 
1 R. Palme Du 
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ted officials, if the interests of peace and tranquillity in the country 
^ demanded it. Also a Defence of India Ordinance was promulgated 
empowering the police to disperse mass meetings and demonstrations, 
to close down newspapers and journals and arrest summarily anyone 
whose activity could be regarded as *a danger to the country's 
ae colonial authorities sharply intensified their repressive 
measures against the mass movement. In the early years of the yar 
they chiefly persecuted communists and other leaders of workers 
and peasants’ organisations. 

The Communist Party was still banned in the early period of the 
war and many of its members, including its leaders, were in prison. 
Immediately after India was proclaimed a belligerent the Government 
of India closed down a number of democratic newspapers and 
magazines—the weekly National Front, the monthly New Age, and 
several Indian language weeklies. 

On 11 September 1939, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, made 
public a message from the King announcing the postponement of the 
Federdi Scheme and declaring that after the war the British govern- 
ment would call a,conference of representatives of the Indian 


political parties and communal organisations and also the princes to 
frame a new constitution.® 


Congress Policy at the Beginning of the War 


The National Congress had already defined its attitude to the war 


in August 1939 after Indian troops had been sent to Malaya and the 
Middle East. 


The Working Committee declared that Congress had repeatedly 
condemned fascist aggresssion in Europe, Africa and the Far East 
and that therefore its sympathies were entirely with those countries 
Which were fighting for freedom and democracy. But as the past 
policy of the British government had demonstrated that this 
government was prepared at any moment to betray freedom and 
democracy, ‘India cannot associate herself with such a government 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is 
denied to her and which is likely to be betrayed.® 


* India in the War. 
17th October (London, 
(London, 1957), p. 60, 


* Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 356. 


Statement Issued by the Governor-General of India on 
1939);V.P, Menon, The Transfer of the Power in India, 
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-In protest against the dispatch of Indian troops abroad, the 
Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked 
to refrain from attending its sessions. : 

Some Congress leaders were not in India during the first days 
after the outbreak of war. Jawaharlal Nehru for example, was in 
China. To learn the views of the Congress leaders concerning 
British policy and to win their support, the Viceroy invited Gandhi 
and had a talk with him. Gandhi declared his full sympathy 
with Britain in its war against Nazi Germany but stressed that this 
was his own personal opinion and that he could not take the respon- 
sibility of speaking in the name of the National Congress.” 

It was only on 14 September 1939, that the Congress Working 
Committee passed a resolution declaring its attitude to India being 


proclaimed a belligerent. 
The resolution condemned fascism and ‘the latest act of aggression 


by the German Nazi Government against Poland’ and expressed 
sympathy with those who had suffered from German aggression and 


had resisted it. 


At the same time the Working Committee declared that if Britain 


would not treat India as an equal, then the Congress’ would be 
unable to support Britain in the war. ‘The people of India, the 
resolution went on, -thave, in recent past, faced grave risks and 
willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and 
establish a free democratic state in India, and their sympathy is 
entirely on the side of democracy and freedom. But India cannot 
associate herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when 
that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited freedom as she 
possesses, taken away from her." j 

The resolution further said that the governments of Great Britain 
and France had repeatedly violated their undertaking to fight for 
freedom and democracy. It noted that the crisis that had over- 
taken Europe would undoubtedly lead to changes throughout the 
world, that the crisis was a consequence of the social and political 
conflicts that had grown out of the First World War, and that until 
these conflicts and contradictions were removed no equilibrium 
would be established. Equilibrium could only be established on the 
basis of the abolition of oppression and exploitation of one country 
by another, and the reorganisation of economic relations. 


1 Bombay Chronicle, 19 September 1939. 
8 Nehru, op. cit P- 358. 
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The resolution invited the British government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims were and whether they 
included the abolition of imperialism. The Congress insisted on 
India being granted independence after the war. 

AS a practical demand the Congress suggested the establishment 
of an interim wartime Indian government responsible to the 
elected deputies of the Central Legislative Assembly, and not to 
deputies appointed by the Viceroy. In other words, the National 
Congress agreed that the Viceroy should remain the Head of the 
State in India for the period of the war and that the central legislative 
bodies should remain as they were constituted by the Act of 1935, 
but that the government should be responsible to them and not to 
the British Parliament and government. 
with the promise that India would be gra: 
the war, the National Congress expressed re. 


But even this modest demand the British 
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act in this campaign was the voluntary resignation of most minis- 
ters in the eight Congress provinces where subsequently governments 
were formed of officials appointed by the governors. The Muslim 
League agreed to join in the work of these ministries. Thus, the 
governments of Assam, the Northwest Frontier Province and Sind 
were headed by Muslim Leagae members. To gain further influence 
among the masses, the Muslim League leadership, in December 
1939, tried to hold mass demonstrations under the slogan of ‘emanci- 
pating a number of provinces from the Congress yoke’. But no 
response was forthcoming, except that even in the League Council 
voices were raised against it. 

The growing mass anti-war movement in India compelled the 
British government to seek ways of winning over the leaders of the 
most influential party, the National Congress. On 19 January 
1940, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, speaking in the Bombay 
Eastern Club, said that Britain was prepared to grant India Dominion 
Status as soon as possible after the war, provided, however, that 
the lawful rights and demands of the minorities and the Indian 
princes were guaranteed.!^.. Britain would hold itself responsible 
for the defence of India over a period of 30 yedrs after granting 
Dominion Status to India. 

Among the Congress leaders there was a very strong opinion. in 
favour of compromising with the British government. In one of 
his speeches Gandhi said that the Viceroy's speech ‘contained the 
embryo of a solution honourable for both parties. The 
Congress Working Committee, however, maintained its former 
attitude considering it essential to refuse to cooperate with the 
British government if no National Government was formed. 


Aggravation of Hindu-Muslim Strife 

The complex nature of the political situation and the relatively 
great strength of the mass movement during the Second World 
War seriously alarmed British ruling circles. They were interested 
in aggravating communal strife. From the very first days after 
India was declared a belligerent, Indian newspaper of the most 
diverse trends, especially those expressing the, views of the govern- 


itutional Problem in India, Submitted to the 
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ment, began to print articles on the need for a solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem and the division of India into two states, a Muslim 
state—Pakistan, and 4 Hindu state—Hindustan. 

The idea of setting up a Muslim state had been advanced at 
the time of the Round Table Conference in 193% by Rahmat Ali 
Chaudhri, a Cambridge student. At that time, however, the British 
imperialists considered themselves strongly entrenched in India and 
thought that there was no need for the practical realisation of 
this measure. But the rise of the national liberation movement in 
-1929-33 and, especially, in 1937-39, and the joint actions of the 
Muslim and Hindu working people against the colonialists, showed 
that the old methods of ruling India had already become obsolete. 
The growth of the national consciousness of the peoples of India, 
the rise of the class consciousness of the proletariat, and the develop- 
ment of an organised peasant movement, made it difficult to use the 

old methods in the traditional policy of playing off Muslims and 
Hindus against each other, Therefore, in order to gain more 
influence among the masses, the Muslim League in 1937 had 
‘deciared that complete independence for India was its aim. But in 


that general form, the League resolution only strengthened the 
positions of those people in the League who favoured unity with 
the Hindus and other 


communal groups in the Struggle against 
British domination. 


In that situation, the slo 
and of establishing an in 


phrase-mongering 
All kinds of diffe: 
forward in 1939, 


l plan, proposed Separating from India only the 

the Punjab, Sind, the Northwest Fron- 
and Kashmir. Others, that proposed by 
went further and demanded that in addi- 
ad should be separated and incorporated 


ims ndian Muslims, even those residing outside 
those territories. Rahmat Ali Chaudhri himself also abandoned his 


own plan and advocated the formation of autonomous Muslim 
States in all the Indian provinces. Many proposed transferring the 
Muslims to the regions that were to pass to Pakistan and the Hindus 
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from these regions'to Hindustan. The authors of all these projects 
claimed that they were striving for complete independence and 
promised to liberate the working people of Pakistan not only from 
the oppression of the British imperialists but also from the exploita- 
tion of Hindu moneylenders and landlords. 

In the early years of the.war British ruling circles and the colonial 
authorities issued no clear statement on their attitude to the 
Pakistan movement, but through their agents in the leadership of 
the Muslim League supported and directed the movement. The 
British authorities, they declared, were against the partitioning of 
India, but there was no other way to ensure peace between Hindus 


and Muslims. 


The Mass Movement in 1940 
The protest movement against India being involved in the war was 
on a very broad scale in 1940. On 26 January traditionally 
Independence Day, the National Congress held large meetings and 
demonstrations and one-day protest strikes in a number of Indian 
towns. The Communist Party of India issued a manifeste calling 
for a struggle for complete independence for India, for a democratic 
republic, for an eight-hour working day, for a living wage, for 
releasing the peasants from ruinous rents and indenture slavery." 
In Bombay, 50 factories stood idle. Mass demonstrations took 
place in Calcutta, Madras and a number of other Indian towns. 
The biggest strike in 1940 was that of the Bombay textile workers 
led by the Girni Kamgar Union. It began on 4 March and involved 
the workers of 65 Bombay cotton textile mills who demanded a 15 
per cent wage increase. Women textile workers took an active 
part in the strike. In solidarity with the textile strikers, one-day 
stoppages were held on 10 March 1940, by the proletariat of other 
Bombay industries and workers in the industrial centres of Maha- 
rashtra. At the call of the Provincial Trade Union Congress, a 
protest hartal against the arrest of the strike leaders was held on 
18 March 1940. Students actively supported the workers. The 
local government authorities took the side of the mill owners and 
did everything to break the strike. Asa result, the strikers returned 
to work on 13 April 1940, agreeing to a 10 per cent wage increase.” 
Throughout 1940 there were strikes in many industries. The 
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The Communist Party strove to intensify the mass anti-imperialist 
struggle. Because of severe persecution by the police, the be 
ship of most mass organisations, including the trade unions and the 
Kisan Sabhas, declined. The communists cooperated in these 
organisations with the National Congress, the Cengress cel 
Party, and with small organisations which had sprung up in a num! 
E of the communists to enlist the masses in ACA 
imperialist movement helped to add to their minene in a num 2 
peasants’, workers’ and, especially, students organisations. e 
Communist Party did much to strengthen the unions and led not 
only old organisations like the Girni Kamgar Union, but also new 

organisations which arose in the Indian States. 


The National Congress and the Muslim League in 1940 


At the end of March 1940, the National Congress held its session 
at Ramgarh, a village in Bihar Province. A Muslim, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, was elected President. His candidature was 
backed by the Congress leadership, including Jawaharlal Nehru, 
in the hopé that a prominent Muslim leader in the Presidency would 
help to increase Congress influence among the Muslims. The 
other mominee was M.N. Roy who at that time was head of the 
National Trade Union Federation and the Radical Democratic 
Party which fully supported the British government and had no 
prestige among the broad masses. He polled very few votes, 
The resolution passed at the Ramgarh session in effect confirmed 
the September decisions of the Working Committee. Congress 
resolved that in the event of the colonial authorities not immediately 
forming a government responsible to the Legislative Assembly, the 
Congress would start a civil disobedience campaign. Gandhi was 
appointed sole leader in this proposed campaign and was authorised 
to work out the form it should take and fix the period during which 
it should be carried through. ] 

The stand adopted by the Congress leadership aroused great 
dissatisfaction among a considerable part of the membership, 
chiefly among the petty bourgeois elements. These Sa 
elements, who reproached the Congress leaders for their indecision, 
centred round the Forward Bloc, which was formed by Subhas 
Chandra Bose within the Congress and which enjoyed considerei 
influence in Bengal. At the same time, Bose was deprived by 
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. Congress Working Committee of the right to be elected to any post 
in the Congress, because of a speech he made at a meeting. That 
is why the Bengal Committee did not nominate him for the Congress 
presidentship. „Bose and his supporters held their own Indian 
Anti-Compromise Conference parallel with the Congress session. 
The Communist Party, believing that Bose's actions might split 
the Congress, refused to take part in the conference. 

The refusal of the National Congress to give unqualified support 
to Britain in the war against Nazi Germany did not, of course, 
indicate pro-fascist sentiments on the part of the Congress, but was 
a sign of the deep dissatisfaction with British rule felt among all 
classes in India. The Indian bourgeoisie joined various economic 
organisations set up by the colonial government during the war, 
and made wide use of the war situation for big profit-making, but 
it disliked the fact that it was not allowed to govern the country and 

prehensive that without political concessions from 


was justly ap ie 
Britain it could not hold on to its economic positions. 


While Congress wasin session at Ramgarh, the Muslim League met 
at Lahore. Prior to this, in February 1940, the League Council 
accepted the demand ‘for the separation from India of Muslim 
majority regions and the formation of these regions into a separate 
state. Muslims residing in other parts of India, which were not to 
be incorporated into the new state, were to be considered its 
subjects. But the Lahore resolution of the League no longer spoke 
of all Muslims in India being made extra-territorial subjects but 
called for the secession from India of Muslim areas and their for- 
mation into a separate state. In neither of these resolutions was 
there any mention of Pakistan. The Indian press, however, fre- 
quently referred to the Lahore resolution as the Pakistan resolution. 
After the Lahore session, the Muslim League Jeadership declared 


the establishment of Pakistan to be its main objective. 
As was to be expected, the demand for the dismemberment of 


India evoked counter-demands from some of the wealthy Hindu 
communal elements. The leading role among them was assumed 
by the members of the Hindu Mahasabha, several Liberals and a 
number of prominent Congressmen. „The group also included 
people directly associated with the British-Indian authorities and 
their behaviour objectively furthered the British policy of playing 
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off Muslims against Hindus. To counter-balance the Pakistan - 
movement, these leaders tried to organise a movement for a united 
and indivisible India under the slogan of ‘Akhand Hindustan’. 
But unlike the League which succeeded in drawing large sections of 
the Muslim working people into its ranks, the Akhand Hindustan 
i er-class movement. : 

Ea. TM the League membership increased to several 
hundred thousand chiefly because of the influx of peasants. In 
the Punjab a number of anti-imperialist Muslim intellectuals who 
formerly did not join the Muslim League because they considered 
that its leadership was not fighting for independence, now, after the 
leadership had declared its goal to be an independent Pakistan, 
joined the Muslim League. 

The popularity of the Muslim League grew because many repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim intelligentsia and. petty bourgeoisie were 
disappointed with the National Congress. Also contributing to the 
League's popularity among those who previously had not supported 
it, was the propaganda for an indivisible Hindustan actively 
conducted: by reactionary elements from among the Indian landlords 
and capitalists.  All.this only played into the hands of the British 
imperialists and helped them to pursue their policy of splitting the 
mass movement. 

War developments in Europe, the German occupation of Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium and the Netherlands, and France's capitulation, 
showed the Indian bourgeoisie that India too was menaced by 
fascism. A meeting of the Congress Working Committee, held at 
Poona in July 1940, revealed that most of its leaders were desirous 
of supporting the British government in the struggle against fascist 
aggression. The Working Committee passed a resolution pointing 
out that the National Congress was prepared to cooperate with 

Britain as soon as a declaration granting India independence after 
the war had been made public and a responsible National Govern- 
rmed. 
y dated 8 August 1940 (commonly referred to as the 
August Offer), the British government reiterated its previous 
terms and refused to make any concessions. 

Thereupon, the Congress leadership decided to exert a mg 
effective pressure on the British-Indian government, and in Octo Ei 
1940 Gandhi inaugurated a civil disobedience campaign, T d 
this, in talks with the Viceroy, Gandhi demanded permissio 
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print pacifist articles and the lifting of the ban on freedom of speech. 
When the Viceroy refused, Gandhi selected a number of Congress 
leaders from a previously compiled list who were to make pacifist 
speeches and carry pacifist slogans into public places. In the pro- 
vinces similar lists were drawn up by the Congress provincial 
committees. In this canipaign 25,000 to 30,000 Congressmen 
were arrested and tried for violating the Defence of India Act. 
Almost all the Congress leaders were imprisoned and the activity of. 
the local Congress organisations slackened off until the end of 
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British War Cabinet, was sent to India for talks with Indian political 
leaders. He brought with him a draft declaration of policy towards 
India the main points of which were as follows: 4 

1. The British government undertakes that immediately upon 
cessation of hostilities steps will be taken to form an Indian Union 
which will be granted Dominion Status. . 4 

2. At the end of hostilities a constitution-making body will be 
set up of representatives of both the British Provinces ER the pagan 
States. In.the provinces elections will be held to legislative assem- 
blies which from among their members will send delegates to the 
constitution-makeing body. Delegates from the Indian States will 

i the Princes. 
CIEN and States not wishing to enter the Indian Union 
may either retain their old relations with the British government or 
form separate dominions. 

4. No changes will be made in the administration o 
the war. Indian political parties are invited to helpt 
in the conduct of the war. The British government will bear all 
responsibility for defence and it can agree only to the inclusion in the 
Viceroy's Executive Council of an Indian defence adviser who will 
control material supplies for military operations.* 

It should be noted that the draft declaration for the first time 
mentioned that Britain agréed to grant India Dominion Status 
immediately after the end of the war, and, and with a view to encourag- 
ing the separatist tendencies of the Princes and the Muslim League, 
for the first time mentioned the possibility of some provinces not 
joining the Indian Union. 

The Congress leadership rejected the British Cabinet’s proposls 
mainly because they did not provide for the establishment of a 
responsible government before the end of the war and permitted 
individual provinces to remain outside the Indian Union. 


The Muslim League on the whole foun 
acceptable. 
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ment. Consequently, after the Cripps Mission the Congress 
position remained unaltered. 

In an interview with Louis Fisher, an American correspondent, 
Gandhi outlined that the British must leave India and only then 
would India be in a state to defend itself and help China and Russia. 
At this time the Congress leadership began to look around for ways 
and means of bringing pressure to bear on the British government 
in order to compel it to make concrete concessions. The Congress 
increasingly advocated pacifism. In Harijan, Gandhi threw out 
the slogan: ‘Quit India!’ In one article he wrote that the prepa- 
rations for the defence of India were made only in order to defend 
the British Empire, and that if the British would leave India as they 
had left Singapore, India would lose nothing by it. Gandhi 
expressed confidence that Japan would not touch India. 

British official newspapers interpreted Gandhi’s attitude as being 
pro-Japanese and even suggested that contacts existed between the 
Congress leadership 2nd the Japanese. Actually these accusations 
were groundless. In a press interview Gandhi stated that he was 
not on the side of Japan, and that if Japan seized India, the medicine 
would be worse than the disease: India would suffer more than 
Britain, because Britain would lose India, but India would lose 
everything. This statement shows that Gandhi's position was 
basically anti-fascist; he correctly considered that so long as an 
Indian government responsible to Indian legislative bodies was 
not established, the masses would not support the war efforts of the 
anti-fascist coalition in the same way as they would support them 
under a national government. In this same interview Gandhi 
frankly declared that he did not demand the immediate withdrawal 

3 


of Allied troops from India. P 
Meanwhile Subhas Chandra Bose, who had fled from India in 
1941 and made his home in Berlin, first moved to Saigon and later 


to Rangoon. Bose repeatedly made anti-British speeches. He 
considered that every state that was hostile to Britain was objectively 
an ally of India. And he made no exception even in regard to 
fascist Germany. After the establishment of a puppet government 
in Burma, a government of Free India was established there, headed 
by Subhas Chandra Bose. When the Japanese occupied the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands in 1942, they ‘handed them over 
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to Bose. At the same time, what was known as the Indian National 
Army began to take shape in Burma consisting of Indian officers 
and men taken prisoner in Singapore. 

The statements of the Congress leaders showed that they did not 
support Bose’s tactics in his fight against the British, though they 
considered him a patriot. Gandhi said so plainly.* In spite of 
his mistaken ideas, Bose undoubtedly enjoyed great prestige among 
fairly wide sections of the Bengal intelligentsia as a man who dared 
to take up arms against British rule, and had a following of his own. 

On 6 July 1942, the Congress Working Committee met at 
Wardha, and passed- a resolution to the effect that British 
rule in India must end immediately, and only then would India 
be able to defend itself properly and influence the outcome of the 
war.5 

But the resolution also pointed out that Congress did not intend 
immediately to launch a mass civil disobedience campaign, since 
it did not wish to damage Britain's war effdrts, and agreed to the 
stationing of Allied troops in India so that India would not find 
itself in the pos:tion of Malaya and Burma. 

The resolution further indicated that should the British govern- 
ment fail to meet the Congress demands, which had the support 
of the broadest sections of the Indian people, the Congress would 
launch a campaign for the satisfaction of these demands by enlisting 
the masses in the struggle. 

Early in August 1942 the Congress Working Committee met again 
in Bombay and drafted a resolution for discussion by the All-India 
Congress Committee. Prior to this the Congress leaders had 
published numerous articles in the Congress press maintaining that 
Congress did not wish to weaken the Allies, but that if it were not 
granted independence, India could not be prepared to repulse 
Japanese aggression; British power was only preventing India from 
mobilising all forces for the struggle against the fascist bloc. 

Meanwhile the British authorities were preparing to arrest the 
Congress leaders. In August 1942 the Congress headquarters 
at Allahabad were raided and a resolution drafted by Gandhi dis- 
covered concerning ‘the need to reach agreement with Japan under 
Which the latter would refrain from hostilities against India. This 

* Ibid., p. 147. 
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resolution, which was not adopted by the Working Committee, was 
used for the purpose of accusing Gandhi of pro-Japanese sentiments 
and thereby preparing public opinion for the impending arrests. 

On 7 August 1942, the All-India Congress Committee met in 
Bombay. Opening the session, Congress President Abul Kalam 
Azad refuted the accusations that the Congress was seeking coopera- 
tion with Japan. At the same time he declared that the time had 
come to take immediate action in the struggle for the establishment 
of a national government.” 

Speaking after the Congress President, Gandhi declared that he 
was the best friend of the Allies and was sure of their victory.5 By 
an overwhelming majority, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed a resolution sanctioning an immediate civil disobedience 
campaign, if the British authorities refused to form an Indian 
national government. 

In his speech after the resolution was adopted, Gandhi urged the 
future satyagrahis to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence. 

On 9 August 1942, the British authorities arrested all the 
Congress leaders, including Gandhi. In a statement issued upon 
their arrest, it was alleged that in addition to Gandhi's draft 1esolu- 
tion, and the resolution adopted at Bombay, the government was in 
possession of documents showing that the Congress had been 
planning large-scale subversive acts and had not intended to confine 
itself to non-violent action. In particular it was alleged that the 
Congress had planned a number of subversive acts to disrupt 
communications. These documents, however, were never published, 
either then or at any later date. The arrest of the Congress leaders 
was a clearly provocative act of the British Indian government. 
All the documents subsequently published by the leaders of the 
Congress proved that it had not planned any subversive acts. 

Following the arrest of its leaders, all Congress activities were 
officially banned. 


Anti-British Demonstrations in 1942-43 


The slight decline of the strike movement in 1941 was due to the 


rise of anti-fascist feeling among the workers. It would be wrong, 
2 
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however, to imagine that the growth of anti-fascist feeling could 
weaken the anti-British movement in India. Indeed, British 
imperialism intensified its oppression of the peoples of India during 
the war. The Japanese advanced no farther into India than the 
city of Imphal (in the border state of Manipur). They bombed only 
a few towns infBengal and Madras Province; yet India suffered many 
privations during the war. Britain did its best to put the greater 
part of the war burden on to the shoulders of the working people 
of India, which supplied the fronts with food, clothing, and other 
supplies. Over 2,500,000 Indians were drafted into the army during 
the Second World War. Many of them fought outside their own 
country. The Indian troops in Singapore were taken prisoners by 
the Japanese in 1942. Most of the Indian troops fought against 
Rommel in Africa and were later sent to Italy. In the Second World 
War, Indians were recruited from every part of the country. The 
tank troops consisted chiefly of Sikhs. Bengali troops operated 
against the Japanese in the East. Men of all nationalities, castes and 
religions were enlisted in the air force. Recruitment into the army 
in India proceeded with difficulty. Anti-war feelings had their 
influence in the country. Therefore hatred against the British 
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incontrovertibly proved that they had been in no way connected 
with the organisation of anti-British demonstrations.? On the 
whole the movement was a spontaneous one and a reflection of the 
anti-imperialist feelings of the masses. At that time, the Socialists 
were trying to lead the spontaneous demonstrations. Some of 
them (Aruna Asaf Ali) sought to impart a revolutionary character 
to this movement. In the socialist press the movement is still 
referred to as the ‘August revolution’. To suppress the mass move- 
ment, the British government flooded the country with its troops. 

In 1942 the number of strikes rose to 694, of strikers to 772,000 
and workdays lost to 5,700,000. Particularly big strikes took place 
in Ahmedabad, at the Tata Iron and Steel Works, and in a number 
of other industrial centres. The anti-British demonstrations of the 
peasants were tense and stubborn. Peasants raided the estates of 
landlords and moneylenders, police stations and post-offices. 
Particularly turbulent were peasant disturbances in Bihar, Bengal, 
and Orissa, i.e., in the provinces which had suffered most from the 
famine. The British authorities ruthlessly crushed the movement. 
Huge collective fines were imposed on the villages. ‘How these 
vast sums were realised from starving wretches is another matter,” 
Jawaharlal Nehru writes, ‘and nothing that took place in 1942 or 
after, not the shooting and the burning by the police, caused such an 
intensity of suffering as this forcible realisation.”™ 


The Peasant and Trade Union Movements 


The fight against famine promoted organisation among the 
peasantry, which found expression in a considerable growth of the 
the Kisan Sabhas. In 1943 the Kisan Sabhas throughout India 
numbered about 300,000 members. Hence, the membership of the 
Kisan Sabhas had greatly declined during the early war years. But 
in 1944 the membership rose to 553,000 and in 1945 to 825,000. 

In March 1945, the All-India Kisan Council met in the village of 
Netrakona, Mymensingh district, Bengal, and elected as its pre- 
sident Muzaffar Ahmad, a prominent communist. The session 
demonstrated that the influence of the Kisan Sabhas had grown. 
In some Indian provinces they led millions of  peasants. In 
southern India, especially in Andhra anc Kerala provinces, the 
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Kisan Sabhas led the struggle of the tenants and agricultural workers 
against exploitation by the landlords and moneylenders, against 
hunger and evictions. In Tamilnad the influence of the Kisan 
Sabhas was particularly strong among the agricultural labourers and 
metayer peasants. In Bengal, the Kisan Sabhas led a tenants' move- 
ment (which arose during the war) for the reduction of rent 
to a third of the crop. , L 
The growth of the Kisan Sabhas’ membership and influence 
differed from province to province. Thus, according to the news- 
paper People’s War of 25 March, 1945, out of the 825,000 Kisan 
Sabhas members, in the spring of 1945, Bengal accounted for 255,000 
or more than 30 per cent; Andhra, 168,000; the Punjab, 137,000; 
Bihar, 80,000; Tamilnad, 41,000; the United Provinces, 34,000; 
and Kerala, 26,000, while there were only 5,000 in Gujarat and 
2,000 in Maharashtra. There were no Kisan Sabhas during the war 
in Karnataka and Orissa. In Assam the mass movement attracted 
peasants from the relatively backward tribes and nationalities of 
Assam and Bengal, namely, Hadjang, Garo, Dula and Manipuri, 
the Hadjang peasants displaying particularly great militancy. 
During the war the peasant movement fought against famine and 
profiteering and for easier rent terms 
The trade union movement 
when the All-India Trade Un: 
It became the most influenti 
attempts to split the trade u 
had established the All-Indi 
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labour movement. 
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also grew by the beginning of 1945, 
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But it failed to win any strong influence in the 


ongress attempted to build up 
ich at first was called Mazdoor 
as formed on the initiative of 
d the Ahmedabad Textile Asso- 
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The Communist Party in 1942-43 


In the summer of 1942 the British authorities lifted the ban on the 
Communist Party of India. They were prompted to do this on the 
one hand, because, being in the anti-fascist bloc with the USSR 
and wishing to Strengthen its own political prestige in India, the 
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British government saw the expediency of making the Communist 
Party a legal organisation. It was largely a formal act as many 
communists continued to be kept in prison. On the other hand, 
by legalising the Communist Party and banning the Nationai 
Congress, the British government counted on setting against the 
the Communist Party broad sections of the working people who 
supported the National Congress, and so preventing or, at any rate, 
impeding the growth of the Communist Party’s influence. Though 
the fact that it was now a legal organisation gave the Communist 
Party slightly more opportunities for organisational and propaganda 
work, its work was hampered by the repressive wartime regulations; 
now the communists intensified their work in the trade union, 
peasant and student organisations. They worked in the progressive 
workers’ organisations and in the People’s Theatre Association. 
The position of the communist Party became stronger and its 
membership grew. Available data indicates that in 1942 the Party 
had 5,000 members. In less than a year, that is, by May 1943, on 
the eve of the Party’s First Congress, its membership had increased 
to 16,000. Although this is a very small number for a country of 
the size of India, the growth of the Party was rapid and testified to 
its greater influence. 

The First Congress of the Communist Party of India was held in 
May 1943 and was attended by 139 delegates representing 16,000 
members. By the time of its first congress the Party had gained 
considerable influence among the workers of industrial centres like 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Kanpur. The membership of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, in which the communists were doing exten- 
sive work by that time, exceeded 300,000. It was the same with the 
membership of the Kisan Sabhas. The communists strongly 
influenced the work of the largest students’ organisation, and the 
women’s organisations which had a membership of 41,000, and had 
their own groups of volunteers numbering 25,000. The keynote 
of the Communist Party Congress was to mobilise all the country’s 
forces in the struggle against the bloc of fascist aggressors and turning 
the war into a people’s war. At the same time it urged the masses 
to struggle for India’s independence, for the establishment of a 
national government, for the release of all political prisoners, 
including the Congress leaders. 

The Communist Party Congress urged the workers to fight for 
higher pay and against famine and profiteering. The communists 
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organised the peasants to combat the famine. Under their leader- 
ship, people’s food committees were set up in a number of places 
composed of representatives of the Kisan Sabhas, trade unions and 
various local organisations. In some villages the communists 
urged farm workers and sharecroppers to plough up the land from 
which the landlords had evicted their tenants. The people’s food 
committees confiscated grain concealed by landlords, money- 
lenders and traders, and distributed it among the starving people. 
The work of the communists in this direction was particularly 
widespread in Kerala, Andhra, and Bengal. 

After its first Congress, the Communist Party’s influence became 
stronger in the workers’ and peasants’ mass organisations and among 
the intelligentsia. Already in 1942 the Communist Party had 
begun to publish its legal weekly newspaper, The People’s War; 
later it began to put out a number of language newspapers (which 
for a long time the government had not permitted); for instance, 
Jan Udh, a weekly in Hindi; Naya Zamana, a weekly in Urdu; 
Praja Shakti, a daily newspaper in Telugu, and others. 


Congress Efforts for Agreement with the Muslim League 


In 1943 the local Congress organisations were hardly functioning 
at all. The Muslim League had also slackened its mass propaganda 
for the establishment of Pakistan. Its leaders evidently feared that 
anti-British propaganda might cause mass disturbances. On the 
other hand, the Liberals, in an effort to act as mediators between 
the British Indian government and the Congress leadership, with a 
view to an early compromise between them, launched intensive work. 
It was at this time that the commission set up by the Liberals headed 
by Sapru published its report proposing a plan for constitutional 
settlement of the ‘Indian problem.’ It reflected the political 
aspirations of the Liberals and the extreme Right groups of the 
National Congress, and called on the British to grant India Dominion 


Status and not to partition it into two states. The plan was of no 
real importance as at that time the British i 


er f mperialists reckoned 
at they could manage without giving substantial concessions to the 
Indian propertied classes.12 

On 20 October 1943, Lord 


Linlithgow’s term of office expired 
and Lord Wavell was appointed Viceroy. d 


1? Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 1. 
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Early in 1944 many Congress leaders were released from jail. 
Gandhi’s release came on 6 May 1944. In the summer of 1944 
talks took place between the National Congress and the Muslim 
League leaders through the medium of Sapru and Rajagopalachari, 
former Madras Premier. On the part of the Congress leadership 
the aim of these talks was to enlist the help of Muslim League 
leaders in the struggle for the immediate establishment of a responsi- 
ble Indian government, since the main objection of the British 
government to its establishment was the alleged refusal of the 
Muslim League to take part in it. 

Meanwhile the rank and file of the Congress and the League now 
increasingly favoured joint struggle "against British rule in India. 
But encouraged by the British, the Muslim League leadership 
stubbornly refused not only to reach agreement with the Congress 
leaders, but even to enter into talks with them. Nevertheless, under 
rank-and-file pressure, the League Council meeting at Karachi in 
August 1944 took up the Congress proposals known as the Raja- 
gopalachari Platform. In essence this platform was as follows: 
(1) during the war the Muslim League should endorse the demand 
for Indian independence and cooperate with the Congrzss in the 
formation of a provisional interim government for the transitional 
period; (2) at the end of the war, a commission should be appointed 
to demarcate Muslim majority areas and in those areas a plebiscite 
or some other general poll of all the inhabitants should decide 
whether or not they should be formed into a separate state; (3) it 
should be open to all the parties to advocate their points of view 
before the plebiscite was held; in the event of separation, the two 
states should enter into agreement for defence, commerce and 
other purposes; (4) any transfer of population should be on an 
absolutely voluntary basis. All these terms should be binding only 
in case of transfer by Britain of full power and responsibility for the 


governance of India.!? 
On the basis of this platform, talks started between Gandhi and 


Jinnah in Bombay on 4 September 1944, ending only on 17 Septem- 
ber 1944. The talks were highly confidential and were conducted 
by correspondence. Soon this correspondence was published in 


the Indian press.’ 2 


944; Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 332-56. 


15 Amerasia, 6 October 1 \ 
e National Question and British Imperialism in India, 


14 See A.M. Dyakov, Th 
Moscow,, 1948, pP. 251-64. 
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The talks failed because Jinnah demanded that before taking any 
kind of plebiscite the National Congress should agree to the 
establishment of Pakistan, while still under British rule. 

During the talks, Jinnah specified the proposed borders of 
Pakistan. He demanded that in the North-West Pakistan should be 
included the whole Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, and in the East—Bengal and Assam. 

The failure of the Jinnah-Gandhi talks disappointed not only the 
Congressmen, who desired united action, but also the rank and file 
and some leaders of the Muslim League. Influenced by the general 
desire for unity, an understanding was reached early in 1945 between 
Bhulabhai Desai, Congress leader in the Legislative Assembly, and 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary-General of the Muslim League, on the 
principles for the establishment of a responsible Indian government 

on the following basis: the League and the Congress should each 
get 40 per cent of the seats, the Temaining 20 per cent to be allocated 
to the minorities that is, Sikhs, untouchables and others, 

Early in 1945 a new upsurge in the anti-imperialist movement in 
India began to make itself felt: the trade union and peasant organi- 
Sations were gaining strength, the intelligentsia were holding con- 
ferences. At all these conferences British policy in India was 
sharply criticised. The 
towards Berlin indicated t 
a close. This strengthen 
the Indian population 
rule. 


g in the country found expression 
dian Legislative Assembly. At 
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In support of this motion Abdul Khayum stated that for the work 
it did the government deserved no more. This was an open vote of 
no-confidence in the government. " 

The strengthening of the mass movement during the last years of 
the war, the striving of the broad masses of the Hindu and the 
Muslim working people Yor unity against British rule, ‘and the 
strongly anti-British attitude of the representatives of the Indian 
propertied classes in the Legislative Assembly—all this added to the 
anxiety of the colonial authorities concerning the situation in the 
country. 


Simla Talks and the Declaration of the Labour Government 


Even before the capitulation of Germany Lord Wavell had gone 
to London to consult with the government on measures for settling 
the political crisis in India. He returned at the end of May, and a 
conference was convened at Simla on 14 June 1945. The National 
Congress Party representatives who attended the conference were 
Jawaharlal Nehru, V. Patel (who had been specially released from 
prison) and Gandhi. In spite of strong objections on the part 
of Jinnah, who argued that only Hindus could be representatives 
from the Congress Party, the Congressmen insisted, and an invi- 
tation to attend was sent to Abul Kalam Azad, the President of 
the Congress Party. 

Leaders of the Muslim League, as well as of the Sikhs and other 
communities, also attended the conference.!5 The leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, whom the British held, had very little prestige 
among the masses, did not attend. 

The British pursued a double purpose in calling the conference 
at Simla. On the one hand they wanted to reach agreement with 
the National Congress and so weaken the mass anti-British move- 
ment and, on the other, to intensify Hindu-Muslim strife and prepare 
for the future partition of India. 

A statement by the British government, read out at the conference, 
said that in the government to be formed in India, as an enlarged 
Executive Council under the Viceroy, 40 per cent of the seats would 
be allotted to the Muslims (nominated by the League), 40 per cent 


15 Statement of the Policy of His Maiesty's Government Made by the Secretary 
of State for India on June 14th, 1945, London, 1945, Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol. III, 
p. 7. 
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Indians to wards the war was a passive one, because they did x 
feel they wanted to fight for an alien cause. The British-In m 
army was described as'a mercenary army with a low. morale. 
Phillips wrote that the public attitude to the war yas still worse, 
that weariness, indifference and misery were increasing as a result E 
the famine and high cost of living; and that everyone looked forwar 
to one goal: complete freedom and independence. ie 
The report aroused resentment in British aan i eos 
And when Phillips was sent to the European theatre of the ; 
the British government refused to accept him as an envoy o 
United States President, and declared him persona non grata. 
The attitude of the Indian press to Phillips’s communication was 
quite different. It recognised that the report on the whole correctly 


described the situation in India, the feelings of the Indians and the 
state of the British-Indian army. 


Phillips’s report did not reflect the real attitude of the United 
States to the Indian problem. 


That is why it was published un- 
officially. That is also why the Phillips incident had no further 
repercussions. 


Britain was still zealously 
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an outburst of anti-British feeling in 1942 and Prepared the ground 


for the launching of the mass anti-imperialist movement after the 
conclusion of the Second World War. 
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fail to lead to anti-British demonstrations. And the first to rise up 
was the proletariat. 

In the second half of 1945 a wave of strikes affected nearly all 

branches of industry. There were as many as 850 strikes that year, 
involving about 800,000 workers and causing the loss of more than 
3,800,000 workdays. In many places the economic strikes developed 
into political strikes. Not infrequently, the industrial strikes were 
joined by students, office employees and sometimes the masses took 
to armed action. Thus, in August 1945 clashes with the police 
occurred in Banaras, and 17 demonstrators were killed and approxi- 
mately 2,000 arrested. In the latter part of September 1945 big 
disturbances arose from a strike in Bombay. The colonial authori- 
ties provoked Hindu-Muslim riots which continued for five days 
and took a toll of scores killed and several hundred injured. 

The situation in the country was daily becoming more tense. 
Two incidents were the immediate cause of mass anti-British demon- 
strations by workers, students and small traders: one was the 
dispatch of Indian troops to Suppress the national liberation move- 
ment, of the peoples of Indonesia and Indo-China; the other—the 
trial of the officers of what was known as the Indian National Army. 

Under the pretext of disarming its Japanese troops still in the 
Southeast Asian countries, which in fact had already been disarmed 
by the national governments formed after Japan's surrender, 
Britain sent troops (chiefly Indian units) to Indonesia and Indo- 
China. The real aim of this action was to prepare the ground for 
the restoration of the rule of the Dutch and French imperialists. 
The British monopolies which had large investments in Indonesia 
were interested in the preservation of Dutch rule. Furthermore, 
Britain was afraid that the complete liberation of the Southeast 


Asian countries would strengthen the anti-British movement in the 
British colonies, 


Britain's intervention in the liberation struggle of the peoples of 
Indonesia and Indo-China was highly resented in India. The 
Congress leadership and even the leaders of the Muslim League 
protested against the use of Indian troops in Indonesia and Indo- 
China. A special committee set up by the Congress resolved 


to hold Southeast Asia Day on 25 October 1945. Mass meetings 
and processions took placein the larger towns of India. The Bombay 
and Calcutta dock work 


à itt ers refused to load ships going to Indonesia 
with munitions and food for the troops. 
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The other incident which sparked off serious anti-British demons- 
trations was the trial.of officers of Subhas Chandra Bose's Indian 
National Army, who had been taken prisoner. Following Japan’s 
capitulation, its units surrendered without resistance to the British 
troops. Nevertheless, the colonial authorities, for political ends, 
decided to court-martial the officers of this army on the pretext 
that they had committed crimes against Indians—British subjects 
who were taken prisoner by Japan. 

In November 1945 the trial opened in the Red Fort, Delhi’, 
against Colonel Shah Nawaz, Chief of Staff of the Indian National 
Army, Captain Dhillon and Lieutenant Saighal, who were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. These actions of the colonial 
authorities had entirely unexpected repercussions. To the ordinary 
Indians the officers and men of the Indian National Army who, 
arms in hand, had fought against British rule, were far from -being 
traitors. On the contrary, they were regarded as fighters for India’s 
independence.* It should be noted that the prestige of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who tried to organise an armed struggle against the 
British, rose considerably after the war, especially among the Bengal 
intelligentsia. The Congress leadership with anseye to the mood 
of the masses set up a defence panel to assist the accused INA 
officers. The leaders of the Muslim League at that time refrained 
from expressing their attitude to this trial. But the Muslim masses, 
including rank-and-file League members, were no less indignant 
than the Hindus. As soon as the sentences on the three officers 
became known, disturbances broke out in Calcutta. On 22 November 
sion of students, artisans and small traders took place in 
by workers and office employees. The 
ded with a strike of municipal workers. 
For several days the water works, the transport services and the 
power station were idle. Barricades were erected in the Southern 
part of Calcutta. The strikers set fire to several army lorries. The 
Governor of Bengal, Casey, fearing that the police could not cope 
with the movement, called out the troops. Sapper units were used 
to do the work of the striking municipal workers. It is difficult to 
say what course these events would have taken if Sarat Chandra 


a proces 
the city and was joined 
protest movement coinci 


1 The Times, 23 November 1945. : r 
d For the GEN attitude to the Indian National Army see D.G. Tendulkar's 


Mahatma, Vol. VII, p. 16. 


3 Subhas Chandra Bose was killed in a plane crash in 1945. 
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Bose, the brother of Subhas Chandra Bose, had not on behalf of 
the Congress appealed to the workers and students to stop their 
action against the government. Heassured them that the Congress 
would insist on securing the release of the convicted officers and 
would achieve the countrys independence by ‘legal and non- 
violent methods’. The appeals of the National Congress finally 
brought the movement to an end. 

During these days the police and troops killed 40 people, injured 
more than 300 and made many arrests. 

The disturbances aroused by the conviction of the INA officers 
spread from Calcutta to Bombay and other Indian cities. In 
Bombay 23 people were killed and several hundred injured in clashes 
with the police and troops. Clashes with the police occurred also at 
Madurai. In Delhi anti-British demonstrations were prevented 
only after intervention by the Congress leaders.4 

The strike wave rose still higher in January 1946, involving no 
only workers from various industries, but also office employees. 


Everywhere the strikes were of a political nature accompanied by 


meetings and demonstrations under the slogans ‘Quit India", 
‘Quit Asia" 


Notwithstanding mass action, the British 
try other INA officers. 
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Anti-British disturbances occurred also in Bombay, Delhi, Meerut, 
Peshawar and other places. In some cities Congressmen acted as 
mediators: they urged the masses to confine themselves to peaceful 
protests against the conviction of Abdur Rashid and asked the 
government not to use troops. 

It should be noted that in February 1946, as well as in November 
1945, Hindus and Muslims acted jointly in spite of the attempts of 
British police agents and mercenary provocateurs to incite clashes 
between them. 

The protest movement against the conviction of the INA 
officers developed into a struggle against British rule. The sharply 
deteriorated conditions of the working masses still further heightened 
the political tension in the country. In January 1946, twentyfive 
thousand textile, chemical and engineering workers went on strike 
in Calcutta; the workers of 16 industries, including dockers, 
municipal workers and oilrefinery workers, struck in Bombay. 
Big strikes took place at Cuttack and Gwalior. In Gwalior, 17 
persons were killed and a large number injured by the police. This 
aroused a protest demonstration in which more than 50,000 people 
took part.* Early in February there were big strikes in Kanpur. 


Unrest in the Army and Mutiny in the Navy 

A characteristic feature of the period under review was that the 
army became involved in the anti-British movement. In January 
1946 men in the Air Force in Bombay went on strike against racial 
discrimination and for equal rights with British airmen, provision 
of employment upon demobilisation, and so on. More than 1,500 
Air Force men were involved in the strike. Its immediate cause was 
the insulting behaviour of a British officer towards an Indian pilot. 
But the most important event which made the British imperialists 
realise that they could not restrain India, was when the strike of 
naval ratings began to develop into mutiny. 

On the eve of the Second World War several trawlers and 
army patrol boats on guard duty in Indian waters were formed into 
an independent combat unit and referred to as the Royal Indian 
Navy. Its ratings, junior naval officers and a number of senior 
officers, were recruited from various Indian nationalities. The 
conditions of Indian naval men were far below those of their British 


6 People’s Age, 27 January 1946. 
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counterparts. The British officers insulted them; their food E 
poor; their demobilisation allowances were much smaller eh 
they had to hand back their uniforms. Time and again they aske 
their commanders to remove these injustices but the situation 
remained unchanged. t 

In February 1946 some of the naval ratings went through a course 
of training at the Bombay barracks. Shortly before the strike, 
ratings of the training ship Talwar submitted their grievances 
about the bad food to their British officer. His reply was that 
‘beggars can’t be choosers’, and he added that anyone who 
did not like eating rice with sand, could clean the rice himself. 
The ratings lodged a complaint against their officer. Soon 
inscriptions, ‘Quit India!’, ‘Long live India!’ appeared on the 
walls of the barracks. The commander put this downto a radio 
operator, named Dutt, who was suspected of belonging to the 
Communist Party, and he was arrested. On Monday, 
the ratingsin the barracks declared a strike and by no 
joined by the entire crew of the Talwar.? 

The strike was backed by the crews of all the 20 vessels anchored 
in Bombay port. .On 19 February 20,000 naval ratings were on 
strike. In full naval, dress, in serried ranks and on lorries they 
demonstrated through the city shouting, ‘Victory to India!’, 
‘Long Live- the Revolution", ‘Hindus and Muslims, Unite!’, 
‘Down with British Imperialism!’ British soldiers and officers 
withdrew from the districts through which the demonstrators passed. 
Foreign firms closed their Shops. The strikers tore down British 
and American flags and in their place ran up red flags, the Congress 
tricolour and the Muslim League green flags. 

At noon, flag officer Roth Roy, an Englishman, came aboard the 
Talwar, promised not to arrest the leaders of the strike but to 
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But the flag officer broke his promise, and that same day ordered 
the arrest of 300 ratings off the Khamlia who were ashore.8 

The striking sailors were joined by workers from repair shops 
and the docks, the staff of the wireless operators. At 10 p.m. the 
strike committee with delegates from all ships elected a five-men 
executive committee with headquarters on the Talwar. 

On 20 February the High Command of the British-Indian army 
called army units into Bombay and threw a cordon round the 
barracks. The strike committee urged the ratings to keep calm. 
But when, on the morning of 21 February, a soldier fired ata sailor 
leaving the barracks, the naval ratings prepared themselves for 
defence. The High Command moved armoured cars against the 
barracks; the ratings seized weapons from the arsenal. British 
artillery began to shell the barracks and the ships. On one of the 
ships, the Sind, four men were killed. Then the ships out in the 
fairway turned and fired their guns. The exchange of fire lasted 
for seven hours and stopped only when at 4.30 p.m. a truce 
was called. : 

The unrest of the RIN ratings spread to other ports and towns. 
On 20 February strike action was taken by 300, men of the patrol 
boat Akbar, who were in barracks near the.town of Thana. In 
Delhi a strike was declared by the crew of the India, a ship that 
served the RIN General Staff. The same day the crews of ships 
anchored at Karachi, Calcutta, Visakhapatanam and other ports 
joined in the strikes. And by 21 February the entire RIN had 
joined in the movement. 

In the afternoon of 21 February, at the call of the Communist 
party of India, a hartal in solidarity with the striking naval ratings 
was declared in Bombay. The democratic masses of India sent 
greetings to the fighting sailors. On 22 February the workers 
of most Bombay factories (more than 200,000) downed tools. 
Meetings were held in the city squares, processions with red banners 
and Congress and Muslim League flags marched through the main 
In Kamgar Maidan, a large meeting was addressed by 
ember of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Students joined the workers. 
the demonstrations were peaceful, but near 
the procession and the police opened 


streets. 
Dange, then a m 
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At the beginning, 
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fire. This was the signal for bloody clashes throughout the city. 
Police and troops fired on the demonstrators, raided workers 
barracks and beat up the people they found there. The workers 
courageously resisted. Barricades were erected on the outskirts of 
the town. : 

The position of the authorities became complicated because some 
of the army units refused to help in putting down the mutiny of the 
naval ratings. Thus, 300 soldiers of the Indian signal corps at 
Jabalpur declared a strike on 23 February. | 

The rising of the RIN ratings which in effect was in the nature 
of a mutiny, the mass solidarity movement, and the unrest in the 
army, alarmed the British imperialists. There were stormy 

debates on the matter in the House of Commons and the Members 
demanded immediate measures. Prime Minister Attlee announced 
that large armed forces had already been dispatched to Bombay, 
Poona and Karachi. Lieutenant-General Lockhart was put in 
charge of the operations to put down the mutiny. 

On 23 February Abul Kalam Azad, President of the National 
Congress, assured the press that he would take all measures for the 
earliest termination of the strike. Sardar Patel was specially sent 
to Bombay for talks with the ratings. He recognised their demands 
to be just and promised them protection against possible repressive 
measures. At the same time he urged them to end the strike, 
pointed out that violation of discipline in the army was inadmissible 
and asserted that violent actions were hindering the Congress 
Struggle for the achievement of Indian independence by peaceful, 
lawful means. Gandhi condemned the violence, A similar stand 
was taken by President Jinnah of the Muslim League. 

In response to the appeals of Patel and Jinnah, the strike committee, 
most members of which belonged to the Congress Party or 


the Muslim League, decided to call off th 
Tuary 1946, made a 
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statement of Mr Jinnah, the committee decided to call off the 
strike.'? 

The statements of the Congress and League leaders fostered a 
belief that India's problems could be settled peacefully, by constitu- 
tional methods. Nevertheless, unrest continued in the Air Force 
and in some army units. Bombay and Calcutta airmen and Ambala 
army cadets remained on strike. Nor did police repression stop 
the workers and students’ demonstrations. In Bombay there 
were wholesale arrests, demonstrators were beaten up throughout 
the whole of 23 and 24 February, when 270 people were killed and 
nearly 1,700 injured. 

Still, the capitulation of the naval ratings disorganised the move- 
ment, gave some respite to the British imperialists and enabled 
them hastily to demobilise Indian army contingents to prevent 
the armed forces from becoming further involved in the revolu- 


tionary movement. 


The Peasant Movement in the Beginning of 1946 


The mass anti-imperialist demonstrations in 1945 and. the begin- 
ning of 1946 were chiefly in the towns. Only towards the end 
of this period did the peasant movement, which in various forms 
covered almost all the Indian provinces, swing into action. 

In Bengal Province the Tebhaga movement, which had started 
during the Second World War, still continued. Most landlords 
were absentee owners and leased out their land in more or less large 
holdings to jotedar tenants, who usually enjoyed the rights of here- 
ditary tenure. Many, like the zamindars, lived in the towns and 
sub-leased their holdings. About 50 per cent of the Bengal 
peasants were adhiyar sharecroppers. 

During the 1943 famine the position of the Bengal peasants 
seriously deteriorated. Some privileged sections, having hereditary 
rights to their lands or holding them under fixed tenure, became 
reduced to adhiyars, enjoying no rights at all. The landlords, 
moneylenders and traders, in payment of rent and interest on debt, 
took grain from the peasants, and sold it on the black market at 
fabulous prices. According to Bengal custom the adhiyar gave up 
half of his crop to the jotedar and in addition put aside seeds from 
his own share. Dissatisfied with this arrangement the peasants 


° Ibid., p. 23. 
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demanded abolition of feudal duties and reduction of rents to one- 
third of the crop. Thus, the peasants fought chiefly for easier rent 
terms, and their demandsdid not involve existing agrarian relations. 

The Tebhaga movement developed primarily in the eastern 
districts of Bengal, particularly in Mymensingh district, with the 
Hajang peasants taking an active part iz it. 

In the latter part of 1945 and early in 1946, a tenants’? movement 
developed on a fairly broad scale in the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Bihar. In the Punjab, the tenants demanded a reduction in 
rent. 

In the United Provinces and Bihar the landlords began to evict 
tenants for the following reason. An agrarian reform bill had been 
introduced into the up Legislative Assembly, under which all 
landlords’ holdings were to be expropriated with high compensation, 
with the exception of sir, khudkasht and bakast land.!9 It was 
assumed that the landlords cultivated this land with the aid of hired 
labourers and sharecroppers, who had no rights, whereas he leased 
out the other land to peasants either for life or on hereditary tenure. 
After the peasant disturbances in 1922 and during the prewar years, 


the difference between the lands of this category and other privately- 
owned lands had in effect disa 


ppeared and the peasants occupying 
what h 


ad previously been sir and khudkasht land, had to some 
extent even acquired the right of protected tenancy. Anticipating 
the agrarian reform, the landlords had enlarged their sir and khud- 
kasht holdings in order to increase the area not subject to expro- 
priation. With this end in view they began forcibly to evict the 
peasants, preferring to let the land lie idle than to lease it to tenants. 
Bands of mercenaries destroyed whole villages. They had the 
active support of detachments of the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh, a semi-fascist organisation formed before the war. 

In the same period, the spontaneous peasant disturbances against 


the forcible appropriation of grain by government agents developed 
considerably in the Nal 


gonda and Warangal (Telengana) districts 
of Hyderabad. 


In February 1946 an organised peasant movement was launched 
in North Canara, Bombay Province. For the first time in the 
history of Karnataka, a peasant conference was held at the village 
of Therpamokki. It was attended by 10,000 people. Kisan Sabhas 


205 Sir, khudkasht and bakast holdings were those the landlords cultiyated with. 
the use of hired labourers. 
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were formed in the districts and then a demand was put forward for 
a 25 per cent reduction in rent and its temporary suspension because 
of the bad harvest in 1945. The gangs organised by the landlords 
failed to break up the Kisan Sabhas. In retaliation against the 
repressive steps taken by the landlords the peasants organised their 
own peculiar type of hartal: they refused to sell milk, vegetables and 
other produce and forced the landlords to make concessions. 


CHAPTER XX 


‘British Policy During the Postwar Development 
of the National Liberation Movement 


EARLY in April 1946 the results were announced of the elections to 
the central and provincial legislative assemblies held in India during 
the period from November 1945. 

All political parties, including the Communist Party of India, 
were represented at the elections. The National Congress issued 
an election manifesto proclaiming equal rights for all citizens, unity 
of all communities and mutual tolerance. It promised to put 
through an agrarian reform by requisitioning landlord holdings and 
giving them to the peasants on easy terms of compensatory payment, 
nationalisation of basic industries, solution of the national question, 
and regrouping of the administrative pro 
basis.! . 

The Muslim League fought the elections on the issue of Pakistan. 
Its leaders, Jinnah espécially, stressed during the election campaign 
that the struggle was being waged not between India and the 
British government, but between the Muslim League and the Hindu 
National Congress, and that only the partition of the country into 
Separate states would create the condition for the further develop- 
ment of its peoples. 

The Communist Party of India put forward candidates only for 
the provincial legislatures and by no means in all the constituencies. 
Altogether it put forward 108 candidates (60 for the General, 
ie. Hindu, electorates; 27, for the Workers? electorates; 10—Sikh; 
7—Muslim; 2—Christian; and 2—for the Women’s general electo- 
rates) in the provinces of Andhra, Bengal, Kerala, Tamilnad and 
Maharashtra, Bombay City, the United Provinces, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, and the Central Provinces. 

In its election manifesto the Communist Party of India called 
for a struggle for complete independence and the transfer of power 
to an All-India Constituent Assembly. It exposed British policy, 
stressing that a constituent body elected by the deputies of the 


vinces on a linguistic 


1 DG. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Nol. VII, p. 17. 
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provincial legislatures would not be democratic, and insisted that 
it should be formed by the deputies of the assemblies of the national 
regions elected by universal suffrage. The Communist Party 
advocated self-determination for all the nationalities of India. 

In the sphere of agriculture, the Communist Party demanded the 
abolition without compensation of landlord land tenure and cancel- 
lation of debts to moneylenders. In industrial sphere it demanded 
nationalisation of the basic industries, especially foreign enterprises; 
establishment of workers’ control over large enterprises, develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, encouragement to handicraft 
industries, etc.? 

The National Congress won an absolute majority in the General 
(Hindu) constituencies in all the provinces and in the Muslim 
constituencies—only in the North-West Frontier Province. In the 
predominantly Hindu provinces the Muslim League won majorities 
only in the Muslim constituencies. In the predominantly Muslim 
provinces the votes were divided. Thus in the Punjab the League 
won 29 seats and the landlord Unionist Party 18, as a result of which 
a coalition government was formed there. 

In Sind, the group led by G.M. Syed broke away'from the League 
and entered into a bloc with the National 'Congress. Only in 
Bengal did the League win a sufficiently large number of seats to 
form a government. 

In all the provincial legislatures, the Congress won 930 seats and 
the Muslim League—497. 

The dividing up of the electorates on a religious communal basis 
suited the interests of the colonial authorities and created favourable 
conditions for the realisation of the British plans to dismember 
India. 3 j 

The Communist Party polled about 700,000 votes and won nine 
seats in the provincial legislatures. 

The election results showed that the whole of the people were 
ready to fight against British rule, that the National Congress, which 
won the votes of the bulk of the Indian electors, including a large 
number of workers and peasants, was the most influential party.3 


The Pethick-Lawrence Mission 
The mighty rise of the anti-imperialist movement in India and 


$ le's Age, 13 January 1946. 
3 ae Nikon, The Transfer of Power in India, London, 1957, p. 218. 
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particularly the action taken by the sailors and in the army were a 
definite threat to British rule. A revolutionary situation was 
imminent. There remained no doubt that agreement had to be 
reached with the parties of India's propertied classes. British 
ruling circles were compelled to make far more serious concessions 
than those promised in previous declarations. In February 1946 
the British government decided to send out to India a mission 
consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India 
and Burma, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, 
and V.V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

On 15 March Clement Attlee, Prime Minister of the British 
Labour government, made a long speech in the House of Commons 


on the tasks of the Mission. He pointed out that the national- 
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Muslims lest they should find themselves subjected to perpetual 
Hindu-majority rule. Considering, however, that to. separate 
Pakistan and make it an independent state might weaken the defence 
capacity of India, the government proposed the following compro- 
mise plan: a 

1. There should be a Union of India embracing both British 
India and the States, which should deal with foreign affairs, defence 
and communications and should have the power necessary to raise 
the finance required for these subjects. 

2. All other subjects should vest in the Provinces and the 
States. 

3. The provinces of British India should be grouped in three 
zones or groups: (a) The predominantly Hindu provinces—Madras, 
Bombay, Orissa, Bihar, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces; (b) The Eastern group of Muslim-majority provinces— 
Bengal and Assam; (c) The Western group of Muslim-majority 
provinces—the Punjab, Sind, and the North-West Frontier Prq- 
vince. Each zone should set up its own government and frame 
its own constitution. k 

4. To draw up a constitution on the basis of these proposals, 
a constitution-making body elected by the deputies of the provincial 
legislatures in the ratio of one deputy to one million of the population 
should be convened. The delegates to this body should be elected 
from the three main religious electorates: Hindu, Muslim, and 
Sikh. The delegates from the States are appointed by the Princes. 

The constitution-making body should be divided into three 
sections in accordance with the three groups of provinces. First, 
the constitutions of the separate groups should be drawn up; then, 
at a plenary meeting, the constitution of the Indian Union. Every 
article of the constitution should require for its adoption an absolute 
majority of the members of the Constituent Assembly and a majority 
of both Hindu and Muslim delegates.* 

Thus, already in the spring of 1946 the British government had 
decided on dismembering India, for the division ofthe provinces into 
groups Was nothing but a veiled form of dividing India into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. It was in order to implement, the British plan that 
the above procedure for framing the constitution and voting on it 


was proposed. 
5 See: P. Palme Dutt, India Today, pp. 545-7; Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol. 


VII, pp. 126-46. 
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In a radio broadcast the same day, 16 May, the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, proposed the formation of an interim government on the 
following basis: 40 per cent of the seats to be granted to Hindus, 
the candidates to be nominated by the National Congress; 40 per 
cent to Muslims, the candidates to be nominated by the Muslim 
League; and 20 per cent to be divided among the Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, scheduled castes, and Parsis. The Viceroy added that 
if one of the parties should not consent to join in the setting-up of an 
interim government, the government would be formed without 
Tepresentatives from that party. 

In June the Muslim League expressed agreement with the Mission’s 
declaration and announced its decision to take part in an interim 
government on the proposed terms. 

The National Congress after much deliberation 
mission and the Viceroy to clari 
grouping of provinces by zones 
Central Government’s powers would be extended to forei 
and customs; whether the British troops and British 
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Constituent Assembly, and that it would launch a direct struggle for 
Pakistan. 


The Formation of an Interim Government 


ə 


In June 1946 the elections to the Constituent Assembly were 
completed. This body was to consist of 389 delegates (one per one 
million of the population), including 296 from the provincial 
legislative assemblies and 93 from the states. Since under the consti- 
tution that was to be drawn up on the basis of the 16 May 1946, 
declaration, the Sikhs would be devided between two separate 
countries. The Akali Party boycotted the elections. 

The National Congress won 192 seats (eight non-League Muslims 
sided with it); the Muslim League—70; the other parties—11. One 
communist was elected from Bengal. 

The Muslim League leaders and the British authorities were not 
satisfied with the results of the elections, for most of the delegates 
from the North-West Frontier Province and Assam were against 
communal divisions and this made it difficult to cede this province 
to the Muslim zone. " ? 

The Constituent Assembly consisted mainly of representatives of 
the capitalists, landlords and bourgeois intelligentsia. 

A session of the All-India Congress Committee began in June 
1946 and Jawaharlal Nehru was elected President of the National 
Congress to replace Abul Kalam Azad. Although the Congress 
had reaffirmed its refusal to enter an interim government on 
the previous terms, the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, wrote in July to the 
Congress President proposing the formation of an interim govern- 
ment.” 

The government was to be headed by the Viceroy, Nehru was to 
be Deputy Premier, six portfolios were to be given to the Congress, 
five to the Muslim League, and three to representatives of the so- 
called minorities. 

The Muslim League leadership refused to enter the government, 
stating that its formation showed that the interests of the Muslims 
were being ignored and that they, therefore, had no other alternative 


but to launch a struggle for Pakistan. 


Transfer of Power in India, pp. 273-84. 
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August 16 was fixed by the League as the Day of Direct Action 
in the struggle for Pakistan. To protest against the formation of an 
interim government the League called for a demonstration that day 
in Calcutta. The British authorities used their agents widely to 
provoke Hindu-Muslim clashes. Mixing with the demonstrators, 
hired secret police agents began to smash Hindu stores and houses. 
In retaliation, groups under the leadership of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and some other Hindu parties bagan to attack the Muslims. 
A holocaust broke out resulting in many killed and injured.® TY 

Only a few workers’ quarters were saved from the atrocities by 
self-defence groups led by communists and trade unionists. These 
groups consisted of both Hindus and Muslims. 

Refugees from Calcutta went to the eastern 
and Bihar. The secret police sent out special 
around crying out ‘Revenge the Calcutta Killings 
violence in other places as well. 
atrocities in Noakhali (Bengal) wh 
main victims. 


In, Bihar, on the contrary, the victims of violence were mostly 
Muslims. These the massacres were the fiercest, and developed so 
far that troops were ordered to fire on the Hindu rioters. 

Later, bloody clashes occurred in Bombay. Gangs of hooligans 
Killed all non-co-religionists, including women and children. The 


police did not interfere, As in Calcutta, communist-led Workers 
fought against the hooligans. 


Gandhi, who Spoke out a 
formation of workers’ self- 
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districts of Bengal 
agents who went 
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gainst the violence, approved the 
defence groups, the Shanti Senas. He 


a ; he appealed to the people to stop the 
fratricide. Hindus and Muslims are not enemies, Gandhi pointed 


out; a third force (i.e., the British) was interested in their enmity. 

: In West Bengal, a Strong fight was put up against the communal 
Tioters in a village named Hasanabad. Kisan Sabha members 
called together by the Bengal communists gathered in the village. 


They formed Self-defence groups and hid refugees. Though they 
Sustained heavy lo: 


£ sses, the defenders of Hasanabad retained control 
of the village.» ` 


: TORRE op. cit., Vol. VIT, Pp. 234-5; Menon, op. cit. p. 297. 
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All these events took place during the peak of the strike movement 
(railwaymen, leather workers and others were striking), the anti- 
feudal struggles of the peasants, and, to a lesser extent, the anti- 
imperialist demonstrations in the towns. The authority of the 
colonial government fell so low, its effective power was so under- 
mined, that it could not cope with the movement without the active 
cooperation of such influential parties as the Congress and the 
League. 

Formally, the interim government was supposed to be an enlarged 
Executive Council of the Viceroy; in actual fact, however, the 
representative of the British authorities could not fail to reckon with 
the opinion of its members. 

The composition of the interim government was announced on 
24 August. Besides the Congress leaders—Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Patel, Abul Kalam Azad, Asaf Ali and others—it included repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Christians, Sikhs and Parsis. 

The new government reflected the interests of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie, but it had the confidence of the broad masses. 
Accordingly, its foreign policy differed entirely from that of the 
colonial authorities. In his foreign policy declaration; Deputy 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru stated that India would strive to establish 
friendly relations with all its neighbours, including the USSR; the 
government would fight against colonialism in all its manifestations 
and would support the national liberation movement of the 
peoples of the dependent countries. 

In the United Nations India’s representatives opposed the racial 
discrimination against Indians in the Union of South Africa. 

The interim government was opposed to the partition of India, 
for it would weaken the country and shrink its market, thus impeding 
its economic development. 

On the advice of the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, the Muslim League 
leaders, in September 1946 announced their desire to join the interim 
government. But they abandoned neither the boycott of the 
Constituent Assembly nor the struggle for Pakistan. This policy 
ed by the British imperialists. 

6 the National Congress held its first postwar 
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with the 16 May declaration of the British Government (on granting 
India Dominion Status). At the same time, in a resolution on the 
future state structure of India, the Congress issued a call for the 
Struggle for an independent and Sovereign republic, in which all 
power would be vested in the people. 7 

In November 1946 Prime Minister Attlee summoned the leaders 
of the National Congress and Muslim League to London. The 
British government proposed a special voting procedure for the 
Constituent Assembly in sections. This was due to the fact 
that most Congress delegates from the North-West Frontier 


Province and Assam were against these provinces being included in 
the Muslim zone. 


- London more or less openly revealed its 
formation of Pakistan. The British 
constitution drawn up by the Constituent Assembly for any province 
or state would not be valid if the majority of its delegates did 


not take part in the work of the constitution-making body. This 
was obvious encouragement of the League's Stand. 


In December 1946 the Constituent Assembly met and only the 
Congress, Hindu, Mahasabha and other, primarily Hindu, parties 
attended. The Muslim League and the Princes boycotted it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru made a Statement on the need to proclaim 
India a Sovereign republic. As regards the Indian States, 


the Congress leaders Said that they could retain their monarchist 
form of government even after India had been proclaimed a 
republic, 


positive attitude to the 
government stated that a 
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Further Development of the Pos 
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Tue Cabinet Mission’s talks with the National Congress and 
Muslim League leaders, the announcement of the results of the 
elections to the Provincial Legislatures, the election of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and, especially, the formation of the Interim 
Government, aroused hopes among the broad masses that their 
basic demands would be met. Hence, the mass anti-imperialist 
movement declined to some extent during the summer months of 
1946. The British authorities demobilised the Indian units of the 
British-Indian army, leaving in the country all the British troops 
stationed there, whose strength, according to some sources, was as 
much as 500,000 to 600,000 men. 

The strike movement, however, did not cease; on the contrary 
ever-increasing numbers of factory workers and office employees 
joined it. 

The peasant movement ag: 
widely both in the British- 
States. 


The 1946-47 Strike Movement 
The economic position of the workers continued to deteriorate in 
the latter part of 1946. Prices of prime necessities mounted. The 
ssals of workers and other employees continued. To preserve 
their high level of profits the employers continued their attempts to 
reduce wages. This increased the strike movement. And in the 
aggravated situation, the strikes almost everywhere acquired a 
political complexion. 

An acute struggle broke out on the railways in the summer of 
1946. On 23 August the South Indian Railway authorities sacked 
seven trade unionists. This caused a strike. To break it the 
management had the union leaders arrested. 

On 15 September at Golden Rock station, Madras Province, the 
police surrounded the railway barracks where the union office was 
located, opened fire on a meeting, killing nine and injuring over a 
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hundred, and arrested 400 railwaymen. Among the killed were 
four prominent communist union leaders. 

This incensed the workers not only of Madras Province, but all 
over thecountry. Atthecall of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
18 September was declared a day of solidarity with the workers 
of the South Indian Railway. In Madras, the United Provinces 
and Ahmedabad, sympathy strikes and meetings were held, and 
funds were collected for the striking railwaymen. 

The Railwaymen’s Federation demanded that a stop be put to the 
repression, but the government refused to give the appropriate 
orders to the local authorities, and by the middle of September more 
than a thousand strikers had been arrested. The strike continued 
until 22 September stopping the movement of all the trains. It 
ended only after the Minister of Railways of the Interim Government, 
Asaf Ali, promised that the legitimate demands of the railwaymen 
would be met.! 

The same month a strike against the dismissal of trade unionists 
began on the North-West Railway. It was led by a railwaymen's 
union headed by a communist, Ibrahim Mirza. This union with 
a membership of 20,000 totally eclipsed the two other unions, one 
under the leadership of M.N. Roy's followers, the other headed by 
Muslim League members. 

In August a big strike broke out at the British-owned textile mills 
and tanneries in Kanpur, involving 30,000 workers. 

In September and October strike action was taken by the Giridih 
coal miners, the employees of Madras Province, the miners at the 
the Kolar gold mines, the Bengal dockers, the Calcutta municipal 
workers, and the Nagpur textile workers. The chief causes for 
the strikes were the illegitimate dismissals of workers and the wage 
cuts. The strikers demanded dearness allowance and bonuses and 
paid holidays. 

Some of the strikes involved 
Madras Province, for exa 
22,000 textile workers.3 

In November there Was a general strike of the Coimbatore textile 
workers. To get rid of the trade unionists, one textile firm sacked 
3,500 workers in September. A protest demonstration against the 

1 People's Age, 1-22 September 1946, 
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dismissals was held in November. The police opened fire, killing 
more than 20 of the demonstrators and injuring a large number of 
workers. In answer to this, the Coimbatore textile workers called 
a general strike. It was well organised, the workers stood firm, and 
women took an active part in it. 

The popular movement mounted also inthe States. Considerable 
disturbances occurred in November among the coir workers in 
Travancore. In addition to putting forward their own economic 
demands, they supported the demands of the Travancore-Cochin 
democratic organisations for the abolition of the rule of the Maha- 
rajahs and the formation of a united Kerala Province covering 
all the Malayali districts. 

During September and October the State police raided and searched 
Shertallai and Ambalapuzha taluks to arrest the coir workers' trade 
union leaders. The police and gangs of hooligans hired by the 
factory owners and landlords attacked workers' barracks, destroyed 
houses, raped women workers, tortured trade union leaders. With 
a view to reforming administration on reactionary lines and splitting 
the labour movement, the Dewan of Travancore State convened a 
conference of representatives of the workers, faczory owners and the 
government, and insisted that the trade union leaders support his 
so-called draft ‘American-model’ Constitution.‘ 

In protest against the actions of the State government, the union 
called a general strike on 23 October. There were demonstrations 
on the outskirts of Punnapra and Vayalar villages. The coir workers 
were supported by the workers of other industries. In Punnapra 
village, 10,000 demonstrators marched, shouting ‘Down with the 
Autocracy of the King’ ‘Withdraw the Troops’. The troops opened 


And there were casualties on both sides. 


fire on the demonstrators. 
On 27 October martial law was declared in the Ambalapuzha 


district of Travancore State and severe repression was launched 
against the communists and trade union leaders. They were 
imprisoned; many were killed. In the workers’ camp at Vayalar 
the number of killed reached almost 400. 

At the close of 1946 about 25,000 textile workers went on strike 


o 
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strike and textile workers downed tools at Bangalore. According 
to the People’s Age, during the first nine months of 1946 there were 
1,466 strikes in India, involving 1,737,000 workers and a loss of 
nearly 9,000,000 workdays. Altogether, 1,962,000 workers struck 
in 1946 with a loss of 12,700,000 workdays.* o 

Never before was the strike wave in India so high. It involved all 
industries. Great militancy was displayed by the workers in the 
Indian States, and not only at the large enterprises, but also in small- 
scale industry. The organisational strength of the workers increased 
and trade union membership grew during the strikes. 

Notwithstanding police repression the strikes became better 
organised during the early part of 1947. j 

On 6 January 1947, Kanpur workers demonstrated against wage 
cuts. The police opened fire, killing eight and injuring 50 workers. 
Arrests followed the demonstration and over a thousand workers 
were thrown into prison. Kanpur workers’ and students’ organi- 
sations retaliated by calling a general hartal in which more than 


100,000 workers, students, clerks, handicraft workers and small 
tradesmen took part.? 


In February, Calcutta tramway workers and dockers went on 


strike. The police brutally attacked the strikers and in retaliation 


400,000 workers, students, handicraft workers and others joined in 
a protest hartal.8 

In March, there were strikes at the Gujarat textile mills and in all 
industries in the Central Provinces. In May, a well-prepared 
clerks’ strike broke out in the State of Indore. In June, 14,000 
textile workers in Madras downed tools. 

Women became more active and better organised. 
of May 1947, Maharashtra women workers held a 


Bombay attended by several thousand delegates representing 75,000 


women workers. The conference passed a resolution demanding 


equal pay for equal work, the establishment of minimum wages, 
better housing, etc.» 


In the middle 
conference in 


The Peasant Movement in 1946-47 


A distinguishing feature of the anti-imperialist struggle in the 
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latter part of 1946 and early 1947 was the broad development of the 
peasants’ anti-feudal movement. It was particularly militant and 
well organised in Bengal, Hyderabad ànd Maharashtra. There 


were also disturbances in the United Provinces, Bihar and the 
o 


Punjab. ; 
The extent of the peasant movement was not the same in the 


different parts of the country. Only in Telengana (Hyderabad 
State) did it develop into an uprising. The peasants demanded 
abolition of landlordism, transfer of the land to the peasants and 
abolition of the rule of the Nizam; and another demand was that 
Telengana should be joined to the districts of Madras inhabited by 
Telugus, or Andhras. 

Everywhere else in India the peasants fought for improved con- 
ditions under the already existing agrarian relations. 

In November 1946 the Tebhaga movement in Bengal reached its 
highest level. After reaping their harvest, the sharecroppers did 
not take it to the barns of the jotedars, as they had done in the past; 
but, from their own barns, they took one-third of the crop and gave 
it to the jotedars. The small jotedars agreed to the terms of the 
adhiyars and accepted one-third of the crop.’ But the richer 
jotedars, supported by the zamindars, organised gangs of hooligans 
and attacked the sharecroppers. In retaliation, the adhiyars 
seized grain from the moneylenders, tradesmen and landlords, and 
distributed it among the needy peasants. The movement was 
led by the Kisan Sabha at the head of which were many communists. 
While participants of the Tebhaga movement were predominantly 
Muslims (the overwhelming majority of the West Bengal peasants 
being Muslims by religion), the Hindus also participated in the 
movement. It should be noted that in August 1946 there had been 
bitter Hindu-Muslim riots and massacres in some eastern districts 
of Bengal, especially in Noakhali. Nevertheless, already by the end 
of 1946 their common class interests had united the peasants of both 
religious communities and they had joined forces against the 
exploiters. 

The Bengal government, headed by Suhrawardy of the Muslim 
supported the zamindars and jotedars. At their request, 
police reinforcements and troops were called out to the areas affec- 
ted. Particularly severe repressive measures were used against the 

Military aircraft bombed many of their villages, 


Hajang peasants. t 2 b 
dut d death and destruction. All this, however, failed to 


League, 
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break the peasants’ resistance. The movement ceased only when 
the Bengal government undertook to meet the demands of the 
adhiyars and enacted new tenancy legislation. . 

In the Punjab, unrest broke out in June 1946 among the Sikh 
peasants who rented holdings from landlords occupying the newly 
irrigated land in the Layalpur Division (Central Punjab) and 
spread to the Multan and Montgomery divisions of West Punjab, 
where landlordism predominated. According to the People’s 
Age, 53.8 per cent of the land in Multan belonged to the big landlords 
with estates of more than one hundred acres. The small owners, who 
comprised 66 per cent of the population, held a total of only nine 
per cent of the land and were forced to rent extra land from the 
landlords. In addition, many tenants in this area were from the 
non-agricultural castes. Most of the tenants (74 per cent in Multan 
and 62 per cent in Montgomery) were sharecroppers, who enjoyed 
no rights at all. 

Early in 1947 the peasant movement spread to the Hoshiarpur 
and Jullundur divisions. Led by the Kisan Sabhas which were 

highly influential among the Sikhs, the movement won the support 
of the Punjabi Muslims. The peasants demanded lower rents and 
a moratorium on debts. 

From the second half of 1946 the peasant movement became more 
acute in the United Provinces and Bihar. In the United Provinces, 
especially in Oudh, increasing numbers of tenants were evicted from 
the land and this greatly aggravated the food problem and deprived 
large masses of sharecroppers and tenants of all means of subsis- 
tence. The peasants resisted the arbitrary measures of the landlords. 
Defying the landlords they ploughed up their holdings and drove out 
the hired bandits who tried to stop them. To force the peasants 
off the land, the landlords set fire to the tenants’ villages.10 Parti- 
cularly great militancy was shown by the peasants in the divisions 
of Basti, Balliya, Azamgarh, Aligarh and Unnao. 

In Bihar the landlords declared many holdings to be bakasht 
land (corresponding to the sir land in the United Provinces) and 
tried to evict the tenants who had long been using it on terms of 
protected tenancy. The landlords’ arbitrary measures were repulsed 
by the peasants whose resistance was particularly strong in the 
Divisions of Monghyr, Gaya and Shahabad.i 
10 People's Age, 22 September 1946. 

1l People's Age, 6 December 1946, 
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In the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, various sections 
of the peasantry joined in the movement. They demanded that 
their burdens should be lightened on the basis of the existing agrarian 
relations, whithout calling for the abolition of landlordism, the 
main survival bf feudal relations. j 

Somewhat different in cliaracter was the peasant movement in 
Bombay Province. There, the agricultural labourers and share- 
croppers of Warli (a small nationality numbering about 150,000 
people inhabiting the forest areas in Northern Maharashtra and 
Eastern Gujarat and Baroda) fought for their rights throughout 
1947. As far back as the last century, with the help of the British 
colonialists the Warli lands had been seized by landlords who were 
called saukars. The name indicates their origin, saukar literally 
means moneylender. Once hunters and free wood-cutters, the 
Warlis had developed into sharecroppers and agricultural 
labourers deprived of all rights. Almost all of them had become 
bond slaves to the saukars, since, generally speaking, they could 
not exist throughout the year on the share of the crop they 
were allowed to keep and were therefore forced to borrow from the 
moneylenders at an interest rate of 75 per cent per annum. On 
such terms the Warlis could obviously never pay their debts. In 
addition, local custom required that everyone marrying should give 
a large celebration party for the entire village. In order to do so an 
agricultural labourer had to borrow 200 rupees from the saukar at 
a high rate of interest and nearly every Warli became a bond slave 
immediately after his wedding. 

It was only in 1946 that a Kisan Sabha was formed in the Warli 
district. It organised a strike of agricultural labourers and share- 
croppers who refused to plough land, cut timber, and perform other 


work for the saukars without receiving payment. 
One of the strikers’ demands was cancellation of debts and release 


from bondage. 

In spite of police repression, the strike ended in victory: the 
saukars suffered great losses and conceded to the strikers’ demands. 
They agreed to pay for the ploughing of their land and for forestry 
work. More than a thousand indebted slavés were set free.!? 


There was peasant unrest also in two other divisions of Maha- 


rashtra--Satara and Karvar. Legislation passed by the Govern- 


1? People's "Age, 27 October, 6 December 1946; 5 January 1947. 
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ment of Bombay envisaged the uniting of holdings less than ten 
acres in order to form larger ones, and allegedly to abolish strip 
farming and create profitable peasant farms. In practice, however, 
the law gave the landlords and moneylenders the power forcibly 
to buy up peasant lands, and this aroused dissatisfaction among the 
small peasant owners who rented extra land from the landlords. 


The State Peoples’ Movement 


In 1946 and 1947 there were substantial changes in the popular 
movement in the Indian States. During the prewar years it had been 
a general democratic movement. Its chief demands had been 
limitation of the power of the Princes and abolition of begar and 
of various forms of feudal levies. In most States the movement 
was led by the bourgeoisie which aimed at the establishment of a 
more democratic regime and the removal of the feudal survivals 
which were hampering the development of capitalism. 

In 1946 and 1947 the different forces fell into stronger alignment. 
Trade unions and Kisan Sabhas were formed in the Indian States, 
and in'thzm the Left elements, including the communists, gained 
influence. These organisations now began to put forward their 
own specific class demands. The movement was most widespread 
in Telengana, although in 1947 it was not yet at itsheight. Telengana 
is the part of Hyderabad inhabited by Telugus, or, as they are also 
called, Andhras.1* It covers more than one-third of Hyderabad 
and has a population of nearly 8,000,000, i.e., about half of the total. 
Big landlordism predominates in Telengana. 

Besides being exploited by the landlords, the Telugu peasants 
suffered national and religious oppression, for the reigning dynasty 
of Hyderabad was Muslim, and the Muslims enjoyed a more pri- 
vileged position than the Hindus, Urdu was the official language and 
Telugus were not promoted to leading posts. 

According to some accounts, the rising in Telengana began 
during the war, after the forcible requisition of grain from the 
peasants at low prices. By 1946 the peasant movement covered 
several villages in the Suryapet taluk, Nalgonda District. The 

immediate cause of tlie rising was the murder by the police of 
Kamarayya, a communist and the organiser of the local Kisan 


13 The Andhra, or Telugu, people are also called Telingas or Telangas; hence 


the variations in the names of the area inhabited by them: Telingana, Telangana, 
and even Telengana. 
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Sabha. His funeral became a mighty demonstration. Police and 
razakars'4 attacked the demonstrators, who stoned their attackers, 
forcing them back to the Jandlord's house which was being besieged 
by the peasants. » Suryapet and a number of villages of this taluk 
fell into the hands of the rebels. Originally it was a spontaneous 
uprising. Later the leadership of it was undertaken by the Hydera- 
bad communists and the Andhra Mahasabha, in which at that time 
the communists had influence. When the Nizam’s government 
called in troops and razakars to suppress the peasants, the rebels 
formed self-defence units and set up village committees—panchayats 
—to govern the villages from which the local authorities had been 
driven out. As the landlords used mercenary bands to fight the 
rebels, the peasants drove them and their hirelings off the estates, 
seized the land and distributed it among the land-hungry peasants 
and agricultural labourers. 

In the period under review, the Telengana rising was the highest 
form of the peasant movement against feudal landlordism. It 
joined forces with the movement of the Andhras for the abolition 
of the State of Hyderabad. All sections of the pexsantry, from the 
rich peasants to the agricultural labourers, joined in the movement. 

The wealthy upper section of the peasantry, however, was not 
consistent to the end: at the height of the armed struggle it began to 
waver, and showed unwillingness to improve the conditions of the 
agricultural labourers. Impoverished peasants and those who 
had lost the right of protected tenancy formed the backbone of the 
rising, which also had the active support of the agricultural labourers. 

Throughout 1946 the population of the small state of Tehri- 
Garhwal (Central Himalayas) continued the struggle against the 
rule of the Indian Prince. The peasants demanded the repeal of the 
act requiring registration of social organisations, release of political 
prisoners, abolition of feudal levies, the special potato tax, etc. The 
leaders of the movement insisted on the convocation of a constituent 
assembly of the State to draw up a democratic constitution. 

A powerful anti-feudal movement developed in the summer of 
1946 in Kashmir. It began in the cities where workers, handi- 
craftsmen, small tradesmen and students, led by an organisation 
called the National Conference, demonstrated under the slogan, 
‘Maharajah, Quit Kashmir!’ The peasants supported the slogan 
para-military organisation set up by the reactionary Ittihad- 


1 Razakar Was à j 
(Muslim Union). 


ul-Muslimin Party 
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of the city population and for their part, demanded the abolition 
oflandlordism. From all parts of the State, processions of peasants 
marched to the city. The movement spread to the Kashmir Valley 
and Jammu. Kisan Sabhas were set up in the State, especially in 
parts inhabited by Kashmiris. The easants refused to pay taxes 
and to perform work by order of the authorities. T 
The bourgeois leaders of the National Conference tried to prevent 
the development of a peasant rising in Kashmir. Some of them, 
to save their prestige, marched at the head of a small demonstration 
to the nearest police post shouting, “Freedom or Death!’ The 
Maharajah’s government used repressive measures and 
arrested Sheikh Abdullah, a leader of the Conference, The 
democratic leaders of the Conference went into hiding, and 
continued to conduct the work of organising the peasants. In Sune 
Nehru went to Kashmir to defend Sheikh Abdullah who was to be 
put on trial. On the way to Srinagar the Kashmir authorities 
arrested Nehru. This called forth a protest hartal in Kashmir and 
protest meetings in almost every town in India. 

The Viceroy gave orders for Nehru's release, but the struggle 
continued. In view of the mood of the masses, Sheikh Abdullah 
refused to withdraw the slogan *Quit Kashmir! He was sentenced 
by the Kashmiri court. After sentence was passed, the movement 
intensified. In order to split it the Government of Kashmir set the 
elections to the State Legislative Assembly for January 1947. At 
first, the National Conference had intended putting forward candi- 
dates in the elections, but the government’s policy of ruthless terror 
compelled its leadership to decide to boycott them. The movement 
in Kashmir continued right up to the partition of India.15 

A struggle for the abolition of landlordism also began in the 
Rajputana States where the feudal survivals were stronger than 
anywhere else in India. A large part of the land in the Rajputana 
‘States belonged to feudal landlords, jagirdars, biswadars, and others. 
"Thus, in the State of Mewar, 3,968 of the 5,563 villages were located 
on land belonging to jagirdars, and the peasants were obliged to 
perform feudal duties, including cultivation of the landlords’ 
orchards, repairing roads, building work etc. There were up to 
500 different kinds of feudal levies and duties. The lower castes, 
darogas, golas, rowais and khowas, were slaves in the full sense of the 


18 People's Age, 14 July, 13 September, 29 December, 1946; 3 February, 8 June, 
1947, 
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word. The Prince or jagirdar could make any man work for him 
and force any girl of these castes to be his.concubine; apart from 
this they received from the landlord nothing but their meals.15 

Altogether there were 160,000 of these slaves in Rajputana and 
Central India. 

The peasants of the Rajputana States—Jaipur, Marwar, and 
Bharatpur, and the States of Indore in Central India, rose up against 
the Princes and jagirdars and demanded abolition of feudal relations, 

Thus, in the latter part of 1946 and early 1947, almost the whole 
of India was in the grip of a peasant movement in which, generally 
speaking, all sections of the peasantry took part. Only in Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat and Tamilnad were the semi-proletarian elements 
of the countryside the prime factors in the movement. In a number 
of national areas, especially in the States, the peasants put forward 
political demands for the abolition or restriction of the power of the 
Princes, in addition to their purely agrarian demands. 


The Struggle for Linguistic Provinces, 1946-47 2 
The rise of the peasant and working class movéments went hand 


in hand with the growing struggle of the peoples of India for the 
establishment of provinces on linguistic basis. This struggle was 
particularly strong in the south of India among the Malayalis and 
Telugus, and in Maharashtra. 

By this time definite changes had taken place in the character of the _ 
national movement. Whereas before the Second World War it had 
been led by representatives of the national bourgeoisie and intelli- 
gentsia, after the war its social composition was more democratic. 
The peasantry became the main force in the movement. In the 
towns, petty-bourgeois elements became an active part in it; in 


Kerala and Andhra—the working class. : 
In consequence, the Andhra Mahasabha, a national Telugu 


organisation, and the Maharashtra Conference, a national Marathi 
organisation, split way from the Hyderabad Congress Committee. 
There were differences in the strength and composition of these 
organisations, and their attitude towards the*Congress, was not the 
same. At the end of 1946 the Andhra Mahasabha had more than 
100,000 members in Hyderabad alone; they were chiefly peasants, 
but it also included representatives of the national bourgeoisie. 


18 People's Age, 18 May, 1947. 
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The organisation had in effect broken away from the Hyderabad 


Congress, and the Conimunists had considerable influence in it. 
There were: also democratic changes in the composition of the 


Andhra Mahasabha in the Telugu districts of Macras. 

The Maharashtra Conference demanded the immediate amalga- 
mation into one single province of all Marathi territories. It 
opposed the Provincial Government of Bombay which was domi- 
nated by placemen of monopoly interests (that is, primarily the 
Gujarathi bourgeoisie). Predominant in the Maharashtra Con- 
ference were the petty-bourgeois elements intimately associated with 
the local Maharashtra Congress committees. 

In a number of areas national parties began to spring up: the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Maharashtra; the Socialist Party 
of Kerala, and others influential among the urban petty bourgeoisie, 
a section of the peasantry, and the national bourgeoisie of these 
peoples. They criticised the Congress leadership’s policy chiefly 
for its delaying tactics on the question of the formation of linguistic 
provinces. The struggle for linguistic provinces intensified in 
Gujerat, Orissa and Bengal; there, however, it was not so well 
organised as in the south of India. 


* * * 

The uneven development of the anti-feudal movement in different 
parts of India had already become apparent in the latter part of 
1946. The movement had reached its height in the South, especially 
in the linguistic provinces of Andhra and Kerala. 

In the latter part of 1946 and early in 1947 the mass movement for 
Indian independence was particularly strong. It included the 
workers of nearly all industries, the peasantry, bank employees, 
teachers, etc. The army, however, was already demobilised, and 
large-scale action by Indian soldiers was out of the question. 
Though the communists led working people in some of their demon- 
strations, the National Congress was the most popular organisation. 
This was shown ameng other things by the fact that the strikes 
(though their number had not diminished) ceased altogether as soon 
as ministers of the Interim Government promised to consider the 
demands of the workers and appealed to them to resume work. 
The masses regarded the formation of the Interim Government as a 
big victory for the Indian people, and considered it would bring 
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nearer the attainment of complete independence. The Left parties 
—the communist, Congress Socialist, and others—supported the 
Congress slogans and led the masses in the struggle for independence. 
This demand was a universal one and had the backing of all classes, 
from the workers to the national bourgeoisie. 


e 
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vote in favour of the province joining Pakistan, the British govern- 
ment decided to hold a referendum of the electorate. This con- 
sisted of the electors who under the Act of 1935 were eligible to vote 
in the elections to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, that is, about 
15 per cent of the population. The Provincial Congress Committee 


f the new states, 


second question 
should be included in the referendum, namely, whether the North- 


or Pushtunistan., 


The Viceroy refused to add any question on Pathans, and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, on his return to Peshawar, called on the Pathans to 
boycott.the referendum. 

The Pathanistan‘demand was supported by a large Part of the 
Population of the North-West Frontier Province. It was also 


press and, subsequently, by the Government 


Frontier Province electorate of 573,000, only 
the referendum and the rest boycotted it; 
r the province to join Pakistan and 3,000 to join 


7 Modern Review, June 1947, 
8 Ibid., Menon, op. cit., pp. 388, 389. 
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dividing the provinces. As was to be expected, the deputies of those 
sections of the legislatures which represented predominantly 
Hindu areas, voted for partition, while the overwhelming majority 
of the deputies, representing Muslim areas,» voted against (for the 
League insisted on including the whole of both provinces in 
Pakistan). But since under the British plan a decision in favour of 
partition adopted by one part ofa legislature predetermined partition, 
the results were known in advance. 

After the division of Bengal, the reactionary elements in the 
Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha began to agitate for the 
Hindus to leave Pakistan. Here and there rioting broke out, and 
Hindu handicraftsmen and peasants were the victims. Hindu 
landlords and big tenants as well as a part of the Hindu bourgeoisie 
and intelligentsia sustained only material loss. Large masses of 
Hindu refugees from the East Bengal went to Calcutta, augmenting 
the already huge army of unemployed. But on the whole there 
was little bloodshed in Bengal and the casualties were relatively 
small. 

In the Punjab preparations for partition were accompanied by a 
strong agitation in favour of joining Pakistan, launched by reaction- 
ary elements of the Muslim League, and a similazly strong agita- 
tion against joining Pakistan, launched by tne Akali leadership. 
The aim of the agitation was to increase the enmity between the 
Muslims, on the one hand, and the Sikhs and Hindus, on the other, 


in order to distract the masses of the province from the struggle 


against British rule. ay 
Following on the provocative agitation of British agents and 


local reactionaries the division of Punjab was accompanied by 
and destruction on a scale not witnessed by India for a 
There are no precise figures of the loss of life and 
ate estimates placed the number of killed 
alone at more than 500,000 and the number of persons who suffered 
material damage, lost their homes and relatives reached 12,000,000.° 
Thus the dismemberment of India, which the British Labourites 
extolled as a ‘bloodless revolution’, took E toll of life and 
any civil war could have caused. 
Pales dnd n reported, during the kolocaust whole blocks 
were wrecked in Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Multan and other 


slaughter 
long time. 
property. Approxim 


» Annual Register, London, 1948. 
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cities. The number of refugees from Pakistan to the Indian Union 
and from India to Pakistan in August and September 1947, totalled 
some 2,000,000. 

An eye-witness of «the events, Professor M.S. Vairanapillai, 
who was in Lahore during the massacres, describes them thus: 
‘The months of August, September, Ocotober and November were 
the four worst months in the history of the Punjab, perhaps of the 
Indian people. No historian or body of historians will ever be 
able to evaluate fully the unspeakable sufferings that partition 
brought on millions of innocent people whether they were Hindus, 


Sikhs or Muslims. The Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and 
Sind went through 


civilised history. People at times were actually forced to e 


at the flesh 
and drink the blood of their dear ones. 


Sections of Amritsar and 
ut. A reign of terror start- 
y. From the 12th of August, 
with a carefree population, 
ozens of schools, with its 
th all its industrial concerns 


ble graveyard and in ever- 
haunting terror. Traffic and communications with the outside 


world stopped as if by magic. Fora time the railway station became 
ailway officials pounced upon Hindu 
civilian Sikhs and Hindus fought a 
slim “goondas” who were bent upon 
e members of the Baluchi regiment 


Hindu Dogras,’10 The same author 
reported that most of the 300,000 Hindus and Sikhs living 


in Lahore fled, And no more than 5,000 Temained. ‘I have never 
seen such alarming scenes in my life? he wrote. ‘These most 
pathetic sights will ever linger in my mind. The complicity of the 


British officials in these massacres had become public knowledge. 
da prn Government practically never functioned during these 
ays. 


The massacres and destruction in the Punjab evoked retaliation in 


! > The Transfer of Power in India, pp. 
People in Western India, Muslim by religion. The 
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the city and vicinity of Delhi and in the States of Rajputana. Angry 
refugees began to take their revenge on innocent Muslim handi- 
craftsmen and peasants in the towns of the north-western areas of the 
Indian Union. here the flames of hatred were fanned by the 
reactionary leaders of the Sikh Akali Party and members of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, an organisation ideologically akin 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. 

By their anti-Muslim agitation the Hindu Mahasabha leaders also 
encouraged massacres. At the same time in Pakistan, especially 
in its western part, the Muslim National Guard (a para-military 
organisation set up under League leadership) butchered Hindus and 
Sikhs who had not been able to flee during August and early 
September. -As a result, the streams of refugees—Muslims from 
India to Pakistan, and Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan to India— 
continued to flow. They concentrated in refugee camps near the 
big cities, lived in makeshift tents or simply out in the streets. The 
heavy destruction in the Punjab and the influx of refugees worsened 
the already grave food situation in India and Pakistan. 

The partition procedure was completed on 15 August 1947, and 
two new Dominions were formed within the British Empire. 


The Consequences of Partition 

The granting of independence to India cannot be regarded as the 
ordinary type of constitutional manoeuvre. The British govern- 
ment was forced to do it. The powerful upsurge of the national 
liberation movement which had begun to develop into an anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal revolution threatened British rule and was 
a menace to the Indian Princes and landlords. 

The anti-British demonstrations of the urban petty bourgeoisie, 
office employees, workers and students in Calcutta and other cities 
during the latter part of 1945 and early 1946; the revolt of the naval 
ratings in February 1946, backed by the solidarity strikes of the 
nd by the poorer sections of the people of the town; 
the big strike wave which swept through almost every industry; 
and the peasant disturbances, showed the British that their rule was 
hateful to the people, that the demand for independence was 
universal, and that the British could no longer hold on to India. 
This was plainly stated by Stafford Cripps and A.V. Alexander in 


i 47 
e of Common in February 19 7. h 
Te eae realised that if they did not satisfy the Congress 


workers ai 
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demands, which had the support of the entire Indian population, 
they would lose the economic positions they had succeeded in 
retaining. They therefore made farreaching concessions: they 
relinquished state power in India. o i 
But British ruling circles still wanted to be able to interfere in 
India’s political life, and so before granting India Dominion Status, 
partitioned their former colony on communal lines into two indepen- 
dent states. The massacres and pogroms in the Punjab, the spate 
of anti-Hindu propaganda in East Bengal, anti-Muslim propaganda 
in West Bengal, switched the activity of sections of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry to fratricidal slaughter and turned 
them from the struggle against British imperialism and its henchmen 
in India. 
For the British imperialists to keep the new Dominions in their 
sphere of influence it was not enough merely to preserve their basic 


economic positions. They had no intention whatever of abandoning 
their traditional policy of playing off so 


against others. But the increased 
letariat and the peasantry hindered t 
its previous forms within a united In 
created favourable conditions for p 
Immediately after Partition, Brit 
between India and Pakistan. 


As already pointed out, t 
India and Pakistan followed 
of the Punjab and Bengal, 


Per cent of the population, were ceded to Pakistan. Even the 
principle of geographical contiguity of districts was not observed. 
Pakistan was made to consist of two regions, separated 
from each other by Indian Union territory which was far 
larger than the area and population of the whole of Pakistan. This 
peculiar Indian corridor is more than 1,500 kilometres wide. Thus, 
neither geographical, nor €conomic, nor national, nor cultural ties 
Were taken into account in partitioning the country. And though 
reat masses fled from one part of the country to the other, the aim 
of creating communally homogeneous states was not achieved. 
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More than 35,000,000 Muslims remained in India, and some 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Hindus—in Pakistan. 

As a result of partition, the Indian Union received? the whole of 
the provinces of Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Orissa, 
Bihar and the United Provinces; the eastern districts of the Punjab, 
namely, the whole of Ambala and Jullundur divisions, Amritsar 
district of Lahore Division, and parts of Gurdaspur and the Lahore 
districts east of the Ravi River; the Burdwan Division, and districts 
of the Presidency Division (Twentyfour Parganas, Calcutta, 
Murshidabad) from Bengal; the districts of Darjeeling, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri, and Jessore from Rajshahi Division. Nadia and Malda 
districts were divided between India and Pakistan. j 

The Punjab districts in the Indian Union formed the Province of 
East Punjab; and the Bengal districts, the Province of West Bengal 
with Calcutta as the capital. The Indian Union received also the 
greater part of Assam Province. 

The territory of the Punjab and Bengal was so divided between 
India and Pakistan that about one-third of the population of Bengal 
and the Punjab remained in India and about two-thirds went over to 
Pakistan. x 

The dismemberment of the country resulted in an extremely 
uneven distribution of economic resources, and weakened both 
India and Pakistan. In Pakistan, a backward agrarian country, 
the proportion of large-scale industry was much smaller than the 
average level of industry in India. The territory of Pakistan held 
only 10 per cent of the explored mineral resources; not more than 
one-tenth of the manufacturing establishments (and the largest of 
these belonged to Indian capitalists); practically no heavy industry; 
and only a few cement factories and railway workshops. af 

On the other hand, Pakistan was in a more favourable position 
as regards agricultural raw materials and food. Thus, in 1948-49 
it produced 11,621,000 tons of rice, while India with a population 
five times as large produced only 2.5 times as much. 

After partition there remained in the Indian Union 90 per cent of 
esources, 90 per cent of the mining and manu- 
d nearly all the tea plantations. This 
untry undermined the economy of both 
ld established ties. All jute and nearly 


the explored mineral r 
facturing industries, an 
artificial division of the co 
states and disrupted their o 


1 The poriion of India came to be known also as the Indian Union. 
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all cotton textile mills remained in India while the jute and long- 
staple cotton growing areas were ceded to Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, Dominion Status and subsequent independence 
opened up to India new opportunities, namely: 

1. State power passed into the hands of the Indian national 
bourgeoisie. 

2. India established diplomatic and economic relations with the 
nations of the whole world. 

3. The government launched a number of measures to promote 
the country’s economic development. 


4. The Indian bourgeoisie began, although at first very slowly, 
to abolish the feudal survivals in the country. 


The calculations of the British imperialists to retain their political 
influence in India did not materialise. 


* * * 


In consequence of the rout of Nazi Germ 
the international situation altered profoundly after the Second World 
War. People's Democracies were established in a number of 
Central and East European countries; in China, the Communist 
Party and all the democratic forces gained strength; in Indonesia, 
Burma and Indo-China, after the expulsion of the Japanese invaders, 


the struggle for independence intensified. British imperialist 
positions in Asia were undermined. 


In this situation, the powerful anti 
had begun in India during the war, swept the whole country. The 
industrial strikes, demonstrations of the intelligentsia and urban 
petty bourgeoisie, anti-feudal struggles of the peasants—all testified 
to an unprecedented awakening of the Indian population. The 
Army began to be drawn into the movement. The ground became 
unstable under the feet of the British colonialists in India. 

i a some areas the Movement was led by Left revolutionary elements, 
but on the whole it was dominated by the national bourgeoisie and 
its party, the National Congress. The demand for independence 


rallied all sections of Indian Society, and the Congress slogans were 
militant classes, 


any and militarist Japan, 


-imperialist movement, which 
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The anti-British movement developed on a particularly broad 
scale early in 1946. The revolt of the naval ratings supported by 
industrial workers’ solidarity strikes indicated that the British 
government could no longer retain its rule in India in its previous 
form, that if it was to preserve its economic and political positions 
it would have to*make concessions. A Cabinet Mission headed by 
Lord Pethick Lawrence was.sent to India and talks began with 
the leaders of the National Congress and the Muslim League. 
These talks resulted in the formation, in August 1946, of an Interim 
Government representing basically the Indian national bourgeoisie. 

In the latter part of 1946 and early 1947 the wave of industrial 
strikes and, especially, the peasant anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
struggle intensified. This forced the British Government to make 
further concessions. On 20 February 1947, Clement Attlee, 
British Prime Minister, declared that Britain would transfer power 
to the Indians not later than June 1948. 

On3 June 1947, the British government announced new proposals 
under which India would be divided into Dominions, Pakistan and 
the Indian Union. By dismembering India the British govern- 
ment hoped to weaken it and play the role of arbiter in conflicts 
between Pakistan and the Indian Union. E 

The partition of India was accompanied by 1nassacres of Muslims, 
on the one hand, and Hindus and Sikhs, on the other; and conflicts 
between India and Pakistan. 

In the end, India won Dominion Status and, later, independence. 
The national liberation movement, both in the form of the non- 
violent actions of the masses led by the Congress and in the form 


of the armed struggle, rose to such heights that Britain was unable 


to maintain power in India. 
The granting of Dominion Status to a ‘coloured’ colony was the 


first instance of its kind in British history and testified to the deepen- 
ing crisis of the colonial system of British imperialism. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
Economic Development of Sovereign India 


A new stage in the history of India began on 15 August 1947, the 
stage of the formation and development of a national bourgeois 
.state. The long, nearly two-hundred-year period in which India 
had been Britain's classic colony was over. 


* * x 


Independence and the distinctive features of the international 
situation—the heightening of the general crisis of capitalism, the 
disintegration of the colonial system, and the existence of the 
countries of the socialist camp—opened up before India the prospect 
of independent economic development. 


Modern India is developing economically in more favourable 
conditions than colonial India had to contend with, but these 


conditions are, nevertheless, highly complex and contradictory. 
From their colonial past the Indian people inherited a backward 
agriculture dominated by vestiges of feudalism and poorly developed 
industries. The living standards of the working masses were 
extremely low. The key positions in the national economy were 


controlled by British monopoly capital. 


British Monopoly Capital in India 
The loss of state power dealt a serious blow to the economic 
positions of British monopoly capital. In sovereign India it is no 
longer able to use the state machinery to pursue economic policies 
furthering its interests. However, this does not mean that the 
British imperialists have given up attempts to influence the economic 


policies of India's ruling circles. 
With the loss of state power the British monopolists forfeited 


the commanding positions they had held formerly in the country’s 
economy, such as the right of ‘supreme authority’ over the land, 
its mineral wealth, and the forest and water resources, à right which 
yielded considerable sums in taxation of land and water, used to 
maintain the machinery of oppression. The railways, irrigation, 
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installations, and the means of communication (telegraph, radio, 
etc.), as well as the ordinance factories and certain other enterprises 
formerly owned by the colonial authorities, likewise became the 
property of the Indian state.t 

The development of the national economy, which has gained 
momentum in India, tends to weaken the positions of British 
imperialism, but the facts indicate that these positions are still quite 
considerable. 

The long period of British rule gave rise to many channels by 
which British capital infiltrated the economy of the country. 

British investments, derived largely from the vast profits made 
in India, served as a powerful instrument of colonial exploitation. 

The investments of British capital (financial and industrial) 
in the Union of India were not confiscated, but the unhampered and 
unlimited penetration of British capital into any field of the country's 
economic life, as it took place in colonial India, is 
possible. 

At the same time the Government of India is following a policy 
of using foreign specifically British, capital (both available and a 
new influx) for the, economic development of the country. The 
viewpoint on this matter was first stated officially in a declaration 
on 6 April 1948 (on the government's industrial policy), which 
proclaimed that the participation of foreign capital in industry on 
terms according with India's national interests would be welcomed. 
This was formulated more explicitly in a government statement 
made in the Constituent Assembly on 6 April 1949, 
out in.the statement that the government would 
influx of foreign capital on mutually advantageous terms and did 
not contemplate imposing any restrictions on the transfer of profits 


abroad by foreign businessmen; in the event of any foreign enter- 


prise being nationalised, the owner would receive proper compen- 
sation.3 


now no longer 


It was pointed 
encourage the 


The principles set forth in this declaration formed the basis of 
government policy towards foreign capital in India. In 1951-52 
the government began to give greater encouragement to foreign 

! During the Second Wo 


i rld War the colonial administration had nearly 
mpleted the purchase of all the Indian railways from private British railway 
companies. 


? Report of the Indi i veer ; 
d pein ndian Fiscal Commission (New Delhi, 1949), pr. 415-6. 
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capital from various countries in order to finance the First Five 
Year Plan. Simultaneously certain measures tightened control over 
the activities of foreign monopolies. 

During the first few years of India's independence the influx of 
new foreign investments was insignificant, but in 1951-56 it rose. 
The number of investor countries increased, and there were certain 
changes in the structure of foreign investments. 

According to the figures of the Reserve Bank of India for foreign 
investments on 30 June 1948,* on 31 December 1953,5 and on 31 
December 19556, Britain's assets in the form of British government 
securities diminished drastically during 1948-55. This took place 
mainly as a result of the fact that India met part of its undertakings 
(at the expense of its sterling reserves) to pay pensions to Britons 
who had worked in the civil service in colonial India. 

Private foreign long-term investments in the Indian economy on 
31 December 1955, amounted to Rs 4,806 million, as compared to 
Rs 2,876 million on 30 June 1948; in other words, there was an 
increase of Rs 1,930 million due chiefly to new British investments. 
Private British investments mounted from Rs 2,099 million on 30 
June 1948, to Rs 3,920 million on 31 December 1955. Britain re- 
mained the first and foremost investor of private capital. In 1955 it 
accounted for 80 per cent of the total foreign private investments. 

The major source of growing foreign private investments is the 
reinvestment of British monopoly profits in India. Reinvestment, 
according to the Reserve Bank of India, accounted for Rs 600-700 
million out of the total Rs 1,300 million increase in private foreign 
investments in 1948-53, i.e., for about 50 per cent of the new invest- 
ments. In subsequent years the share of profit reinvestment 
was undoubtedly no less. It should be borne in mind that the 
British (and other) monopolists transfer a considerable part of their 
profits from India abroad. According to Manubhai Shah, a 
Minister of State, profits totalling Rs 805 million were transferred 


abroad in 1952-55.” 


the Census of India’s Foreign Liabilities and Assets as on 30th June 


4 Report on 
1948 (Bombay, 1950). r 
5 Report on the Survey of India’s Foi 


1953 (Bombay, 1955). P 
VW on the Survey of India's Foreign Liabilities and Assets as on 31st 


December *1955 (Bombay, 1957). 
Unde Review (New Delhi) 15 December 1956, p. 26. 


reign Liabilities and Assets as on 31st 
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The above data is to a certain extent evidence of the parasitic role 
of the British monopolies even to this day. d 

British private investments in 1948-55 increased appreciably in 
commerce (primarily in the oil products trade), in the public utilities, 
in finance, and in the plantations. They rose especially conspi- 
cuously in the manufacturing industries (from Rs 523 to Rs 1,283 
million).s , 

In the initial period following the formation of the Union of 
India the influx of new British capital was directed into the old 
manufacturing industries (the tobacco, food, match, and other 
industries). Later, in connection with the development of certain 
heavy industries, the British monopolies, adapting themselves to the 
new situation, began to penetrate into the chemical, the electrical 
engineering, and, especially, the oil-refining industry. 

The years 1954-55 witnessed an ebbing of British capital from 
the jute, cotton, and other light industries. By the end of 1955 
its share in the total investments in plantations had somewhat 
decreased (investments of Indian capital had increased), but the 
British monopolies nevertheless retained their dominant position in 
the plantations. Mary of the levers by which British capital controls 
the economy of modern India date back to colonial times. With the 
development and consolidation of the national economy, these 
levers undergo a certain evolution, the branches of the foreign 
companies which operate in India, but are registered abroad, show 
considerable resilience. It must be borne in mind that the foreign 
enterprises (the chief assets of the above-mentioned companies) 
experienced neither confiscation nor nationalisation. Even more, 
new enterprises arose, belonging to companies of this type. For 
example, the Burmah-Shell Company, a well-known British 
concern, succeeded in securing permission to build a big oil refinery 
near Bombay on highly advantageous terms: it has the right to 
import equipment at reduced tariffs, to import crude oil for 
refining without paying any duty, and to export oil products from 


India. The company is also able to transfer its profits abroad in 
foreign currency, 


Nevertheless, Conditions for forei 
India are less favourable 
number of companies has 


* Report on the Survey . 
? Report on the Survey .. 


£n companies in the Union of 
than they were in colonial India, and the 
diminished? It should, however, be kept 


- - (Bombay, 1957) p. 17. 
- Bombay, 1955) p. 8. 
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in mind that some of these companies have begun to register in India 
and to operate as ostensibly Indian firms. 

In colonial India there were very many Indian companies that 
were controlled, by foreign, principally British, capital. Although 
they still exist in modern India, their number has decreased con- 
siderably.!9 p . 

It should also be pointed out that the sphere of activity of the 
British managing agencies has been narrowed down. At the end of 
1953 they were controlling 98 Indian companies less than on 30 
June, 1948.1 

Joint Anglo-Indian managing agencies are appearing, and the 
transfer of British managing agencies to the control of Indian capital 
sometimes occurs.? The Companies Act passed by the Indian 
parliament in 1956 introduced certain restraints upon the activities 
of the managing agencies and strengthened state control over them.1% 
Democratic organisations in India are insisting on the complete 
abolition of the system of managing agencies. 

Mixed Anglo-Indian companies have become quite widespread, 
primarily in the assembling of motor cars, in the chemical: industry, 
and the manufacture of bicycles and the simplest machines and 
machine parts for the textile, sugar-refining, and certain other light 


industries.!4 

Indian capital as a rule predominates in them; the Indian partner 
is either private capital or, sometimes, the central government or the 
government of one of the states. The British monopolies readily 


take part in mixed companies, which are now the most convenient 
channel for penetrating into the Indian economy. 

The British imperialists give a great deal of publicity to the 
establishment of these mixed companies, depicting them as a form 


of cooperation between British and Indian capital. There is no 
denying that the companies are indeed a certain form of cooperation. 
However, the antagonism within them between Indian and British 


capital is great. 1 T , ] 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the British monopolies retain 


10 Thid. 
ud n Assets in India. 


12 S, Sharma, Foreign T SS 
7 956, pp. 170-20. 
MUI TES e. ds 1956 (The Hindu Survey of Indian Industry), 


1 The Hindu, 29 Decem 
pp. 16-7. 
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considerable assets in the sphere of production in India. 

The banking system in colonial India was dominated by British 
monopoly capital. In independent India the nationalisation of 
the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank, as well as the develop- 
ment of Indian banks, have weakened Britain’s positions to a certain 
extent. But they are still quite strong in the banking system of 
present-day India. The same British exchange banks which operated 
in the colonial period continue to function in Free India. The 
leading banks are still the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China (now the Chartered Bank of India), Lloyd’s Bank, the National 
Bank of India, etc. They continue to finance primarily the British 


ulk of India’s foreign trade. 
For instance, the Chartered 
1952-53 paid a dividend of 
k paid 15-16 per cent.15 Still, 


fl ment in 1949 abolished the 
official privileges they formerly enjoyed. 


ain changes in Anglo-Indian trade, 
onger have the monopoly of foreign 
st state power, they are unable directly 
to pursue a customs and tariffs policy furthering their interests, 
The broadening of India’s economic relations is weakening Britain’s 
influence in India’s foreign trade, Nonetheless, in 1954, according 
to the Indian Minister AUI Krishnamachari, four British firms were 
controlling a third of India's oilseed and oil export trade. Accord- 
ing to his testimony, foreign interests were likewise preponderant 
in the exports of tea, jute, goods, hides and leather. It goes with- 
out saying that this predominance of British commercial firms is 
highly detrimental to the Indian economy. 

In the years 1948-55 (with the exception of 1951) Britain retained 


first place in India's exports and imports. India’s trade with 
Britain shows an unfavourable balance. 
the ‘deficit in India’s bala 


trade. Now that they have lo 


ade differs somewhat from what 


> 1956 (Bombay) pp. 30, 35, 36. 
of Payments 1948-49, 1955-56 (Bombay, 1956) pp. 12, 38, 76. 
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it was in the colonial period. India no longer exports any jute to 
Britain or other countries; exports of cotton have shrunk consi- 
derably. 4 

Britain’s principal imports from India are tea (which tops the 
list), leather, tobacco, and jute goods;-the main item of Britain's 
exports is machinery and industrial equipment, payment for which 
makes deep inroads into India’s sterling assets. 

The changes that have taken place have deprived the British 
monopolies of some of their sources of profit in India. Britain no 
longer gets direct contributions from India’s budget, which in the 
colonial period exceeded 30 million a year; Britain has lost the 
revenue from the railways and irrigation installations; the British 
officials who staffed the colonial administration have lost 
their source of income. There is reason to suppose that 
the overall income of the British managing agencies has dimi- 
nished in recent years, since the sphere of their activity has been 
curtailed. 

To this day, however, British monopolies continue to extract 
huge profits from India. These are derived from non-2quivalent 
exchange, shipping freight, brokerage of various types, and from 
the high profits which the British monopolies derive from enter- 
prises which they directly own (plantations, coal mines, jute estab- 
lishment, etc.) and from enterprises under their control, as well 
as from the mixed companies. Since the total British private invest- 
ments in modern India, far from having decreased compared with 
1947, have even increased, it may be assumed that they serve as a 
source of considerable profit for the British monopolies. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the British monopolies to this day use consider- 
able Indian capital in their own interests through their managing 
agencies. Big profits are also made in India by the British ex- 


banks. 
p de in 1953 by Alva, the Congress 


ccording to a statement ma the C s 
- F lincome of the British in India 


f the Lok Sabha, the annua s i 
ee i.e., about £120 million. This figure is 


to Rs 1,600 million, 1 i 
sts a rough estimate, but it is no exaggeration. In all probabi- 


i iti lies from India in 
i income derived by the British monopo 1 
S uncis to about £1,000 million. Moreover, a consi- 


derable part of this money Was taken out of the country. 


17 Pravda, 8 August 1953. 
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Monopoly Capital of US and Others 


In connection with the general international situation and the role 
which modern India plays in world affairs, the usa has begun taking 
a great interest in that country (especially since the formation of the 
People’s Republic of Chima) and has been anxious to strengthen 
its economic positions and political influence there. American 
penetration into the Indian economy in 1947-55 primarily took the 
form of exports in the form of loans. 

The economic—and, more specifically, the financial—difficulties 
experienced by India, as well as the fact that Britain does not export 
capital to India in the form of loans, contributed to the influx 
of American capital on terms very much to its advantage. The 
export of American capital began to mount in 1950-51. At about 
that time the Government of India began applying to the.usa for 
loans. This was prompted by the difficult food situation in the 
country and the coming into operation of the First Five Year Plan, 
whose realisation called for considerable expenditure. In June 
1951, after prolonged negotiations between India and the usa, the 
American government sanctioned a $190 million loan for the 
purchase of food in the usa, but attached a number of conditions to 
it. For instance, India was obliged to supply the usa with scarce 
Strategic raw materials.18 
' Apart from government loans, American capital was also exported 
in the form of loans through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD), which is controlled by the Ameri- 
can monopolies. 

In 1948-50 the IBRD granted loans to Indian government organi- 
sations only. Agreements were concluded in those years for granting 
three loans (for railway reconstruction, for the Bokaro-Kanhar 

„Power project in the Damodar Valley, and for agricultural needs) 
totalling 62.5 million at an interest rate of 3.5-4 per cent per annum.1? 
Under the terms fixed by the bank, the bulk of the loans had to be 
used for the purchase of goods (locomotives, tractors, etc.) in the USA. 
In 1952-56 the IBRD was extremely active in India, providing credits 
chiefly to big Private companies. In 1952, for instance, it granted 
a 31.5 million loan to the Indian Iron and Steel Corporation.?? 

4 x Natarajan, American Shadow Over India (Delhi, 1956) p. 97. 


nternational Bank for Reconstruction and De 
velopment. Eleventh Annual 
Report 1955-56 (Washington, 1956) pp. 32-3 ie Kap 
° Ibid. i 
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In 1954 the IBRD concluded an agreement with the private Indian 
electrical companies belonging to the Tata group to grant 
a 16.2 million loan for financing the building of a power plan tines 
Bombay.? American capital also became'a partner in the Indo- 
American-British financial corporation founded in 1955 to finance 
Indian private industrial companies. The IBRD granted this 
company a 10 million loan guaranteed by the Government of India. 
The corporation’s board of directors consists of representatives 
of the major Indian monopolies (Tata, Birla, and others), as well as 
of British and American companies. The establishment of the 
corporation is an example of the collaboration of Indian and foreign 
monopolies, despite the serious antagonisms between them. 

In June 1956 the Tata Iron and Steel Company concluded an 


agreement with the IBRD for a 75 million loan (guaranteed by the 


Government of India).** 
In 1953 the IBRD grante 
ment corporation in the Damodar Valle 


power project.?? 
In this way eig 
(more than Rs 1,000 mil 


d Rs 19.5 million loan to the semi-govern- 
y for additional work on the 


ht agreements for loans totalling 214.7 million 
lion) were concluded between India and the 
IBRD from 1949 to June 1956; the share of the Indian monopolies 
accounted for 62 per cent of this sum. If we, moreover, take into 
account the food loan, it may be said that the American mono- 
polies became India’s principal capitalist creditor. 
The period 1948-55 (especially 1954-55) saw an increase in 
American private investments in the Indian economy (Table 1). 
Table 1 


FOREIGN PRIVATE LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS IN INDIAN ENTERPRISES 
Changes by 31 December 
1955 


Investments (in millions 


of rupees) 
On 30 June On 31 Dec- Millions of Per cent 
1948 ember 1955 rupees 
Britain 2,099.5 3,919.9  +1,820.4 +86.7 
USA 179.6 411.6 +232.0 +129.2 
Other countries 596.6 474.9 —121.7 —20 
Total 2,875.7 4,806.4 
—— 
Source : Report on the Survey +++ (Bombay, 1957), pP. 14, 17. 
21 Ibid. 
223 Jbid. 
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It is evident from the above figures that the rate of increase of 
American investments is higher than that of the British. The 
American share in the total of private foreign investments rose from 
7 per cent in 1948 to 9 per cent in 1955. At the same time their 
increase was nearly 88 per cent less than the increase of British 
investments, and their sum total at the end of 1955 was 90 per cent 
less than the British investment total: 

American investments increased most in the oil products trade 
and the oil-refining industry, as well as in the chemical and phar- 
maceutical industries. 

As far back as 30 November 1951, one of the major American oil 
monopolies, the Standard Vacuum Oil Company, concluded an 
agreement with the Government of India (with Indian capital 
having a small share) for the building of an oil refinery at Trombay, 
near Bombay. (The refinery was put into operation at the end of 
1954). A similar agreement to build an oil refinery near Vishaka- 
patnam was signed by another American monopoly, the California- 
Texas Oil Company. American oil monopolies, like the British 

Burmah-Shell Oil Company, were able to Secure highly advantageous 
terms. Taking advantage of the difficulties India Was experiencing 
in building up its industries, American monopoly capital chose as its 


target the industry that was of particular economic and military 
importance. 


Mixed Indo 
India. 


Special mention should be made of the attempts of American 
monopoly capital to penetrate the Indian economy under cover of 
the plan for ‘technical aid’ to the underdeveloped countries. The 
granting of subsidies to these countries, with an eye to definite 
economic and political objectives, is known to have become quite 
Widespread in the postwar period. In December 1950 India and 


the United States concluded a general agreement based on Truman’s 
Point Four Programme, 


In 1952 the Americans be. 
American Fund, which was 


-American companies also exist in the Republic of 


gan to contribute subsidies to the Indo- 


oe Contributions from the usa and India. 
€ general agreement on Indo-American technical cooperation also 


served as a basis for several Specific agreements, which determined 
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where money from the Indo-American Financia] Fund was t 
used and the ratio of American and Indian expenditur ior 
total sum granted by the USA to India in the five years follo E ae 
conclusion of the agreement on  Indo-American mac 
amounted to $326.8 million; $298 million of this sum ved. i oe 
for goods suppliéd by the usa for various projects,?4 M 
The USA ranks second in tke foreign trade of the Union of Indi 
India's trade with the UsA, just as its trade with Britain kd a 
adverse balance. India’s trade deficit in its trade with the USA i 
1948-55 amounted to Rs 3,158 million. It is characteristic of is 
trade between the two countries that it is not on equal terms ° 
The us monopolies derive considerable profits from the Uni 

of India through various channels: in the form of interest on lo ue 
high profits resulting from non-equivalent exchanges in the e es 
shipping freight, and in the form of the surplus value which Ub 
obtain from their enterprises and as partners in mixed tado- ASen 
companies. The Hindustan Times, referring to the profits of the 
oil companies in India, said that, even according to information from 
interested quarters, the profit amounted to nearly 60 per cent of the 
invested capital, although, according to other sources, it was five 


to seven times greater than that figure.” 
us infiltration into India is causing deep anxiety in progressive 


sections of the country. 

In recent years there has also been an appreciable rise in the 
activity of the West German monopolies: their investments rose 
from Rs 0.8 million in 1953 to Rs 25.4 million in 1955. The West 
German monopolies are particularly interested in the iron and steel, 
chemical, and engineering enterprises that are being built. There 
has been an increase in West Germany's share in India's foreign 
trade, primarily in her imports. 

The Japanese monopolies have likewise intensified their activities. 
The demand for cotton textiles in the Union of India being met 
almost completely by local production, the Japanese monopolies seek 
to extend their foothold in other areas of the Indian market (they 
are selling machinery for the textile industry, railway equipment, etc.). 

It may be definitely stated that the interests of Britain, the USA, 
and the other imperialist powers come into conflict in India. 

Antagonisms are particularly deep-seated between the British and 
Bombay, 2 March 1957, pp. 406-7. 


24 Commerce, 
May 1956. 


25 The Hindustan Times, 15 
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American monopolies, although they pursue one and the same 
political aim: to keep India in the capitalist system in the status of 
a backward country. 

The considerable influence of British monopolies in the economy 
of the Union of India and the penetration of monopoly capital from 
other imperialist countries, especially the UsA, are highly detrimental 
to the country’s national interests and ere fraught with grave danger 
to its independent development. This creates the objective con- 


ditions for a growth of antagonisms between sovereign India and 
imperialism. 


The Agrarian Problem 


More favourable conditions have arisen in the Union of India in 
the direction of eradicating the feudal survivals in the country’s 
agrarian system. With the abolition of the colonial regime, the 
Indian princes and the feudal landlords, who had a monopoly in 
privately-owned land, lost a strong support on which they had 
always relied. 

In 1948 the governments of several provinces began drafting 
agrarian- reforms. After the country was proclaimed a republic 
(1950), this process gained momentum, and in 1953 most of the 
States embarked upon agrarian reform. Both economic and 
political reasons prompted the Indian governing circles to take this 
course. It should be borne in mind, first of all, that the feudal 
survivals in the countryside, especially the feudal and land- 
lord monopoly in land, were a serious brake on the national 
bourgeoisie's policy of economic development along independent 
lines, of advancing agriculture, and turning India into an industrial 
country. In addition to this, the existence of feudal landownership 
and the tenant system, in the form in which it had existed under the 
British, were causing strong discontent among the peasantry and 
were politically dangerous to the government and the bourgeoisie. 
On the other hand, the fact that the feudal and semi-feudal land- 
owners were an appreciable force in the country, as well as the 
association of certain groups of the bourgeoisie with land- 
ownership, accounted for the limited nature of the agrarian reforms 
and the slow pace at which they were put into operation. 

Under the agrarian reform laws, a considerable part of the 


?* The agrarian reform laws in the individual states, despite certain differences, 
bad much in common. 
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landowners’ estates in the zamindari land-revenue regions (land 
belonging to zamindars, jagirdars, malguzars, etc.) was taken over 
by the state and became its property. This meant the abolition 
of multi-stage land tenure and of the diversity of its forms. The 
peasant now rents the land directly from the state, to which he pays 
a land tax for the plot he rents. The landlords’ estates are, as a rule, 
confiscated with compensation,2? which varies from state to state 
within the range of five to twenty times the annual income which the 
landlord had derived from leasing out the land. The total sum of the 
compensation for the land taken over by the state is a very high 
figure: about Rs 6,150 million.?? The landlords are paid a certain 
part of the sum in cash and the rest in bonds which are redeemed 
gradually over a number of years (20-30-40 years). 

The compensation comes from the taxes and purchase prices paid 
by the persons acquiring titles to the land. The fact that the state 
took over a considerable part of the estates of the landlords of the 
above-mentioned categories (about half of the privately-owned 
land had been concentrated in their hands) dealt a serious blow to the 
feudal and landlord monopoly in land. Nevertheless, the land- 


lord system has not been abolished completely. 
Feudal exploitation has thus not been destroyed: it is just that its 


scope has been limited. Large landlord estates still exist. Accord- 
ing to Daniel Thorner, the author of The Agrarian Prospects in India, 
estates of 500, 700, and even 1,000 acres still exist in Bihar, as well 
as in other states, despite the agrarian reforms.*® Quite a large part 
of them (estates with all the buildings on them, the sir lands,? the 
tenure of which could not be inherited) are not subject to alienation. 
Besides this, it should be borne in mind that the agrarian reforms 


do not extend to the ryotwari areas, where a considerable share 
o in the hands of landlords. In 
d which merely restricts the 


In some states, laws have 


of the privately-owned land is als 
these areas legislation has been passe 
rights of the landlords to some extent. 


been passed, reducing rent. à 

The land acquired from the landlords is not handed over to the 
peasants free of charge in most states. It can be acquired only by 
making purchase payments. The overwhelming majority of the 
the landlords’ estates were taken over without compensation. 


e First Five Year Plan (Delhi, 1957) p 315. 


27 In Kashmir 
(grarian Prospects in India (Delhi, 1955) p. 34. 


28 Review of th 
29 Daniel Thorner, The A 7 
30 These cover several million acres. 
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peasants in India naturally cannot afford this. In other words, the 
plight of the mass of the peasants with little or no land is not 
alleviated (and three-quarters of the peasants, according to 1951 
figures, had no land). 

As for the village elite, they now had even greater opportunities 
than in colonial India to build up farms of the capitalist type. In 
some cases the landlords began to organise capitalist farms with the 
use of agricultural labour (as in Uttar Pradesh?! where the share 
of landlord ownership had been very high). 

The carrying out of the land reform encountered (and still 
encounters) serious resistances on the part of the landlords; it has 
been marked by acute class struggle. By invoking the right (on the 
strength of Article 31 of the Indian Constitution) to appeal against 
the size of the compensation fixed for the land, the landlords con- 
siderably slowed down the carrying out of the agrarian reforms. 

Furthermore, by claiming the right of ‘personal cultivation’, they 
drove peasants from rented plots in order to keep part of their land. 
According to the Indian economist M.A. Dantwala, peasant 
evictions over ten years was on a greater scale than during the 
preceding one hundred years.?? All this aroused strong resentment 
among the peasantry. In April 1955 the Indian Parliament 
amended the Constitution so that the compensation figure fixed by 
the government for acquired land could no longer be contested 
in court, and in November 1955 it was announced in the Lok Sabha 
that the government had decided to fix a maximum limit on private 
landownership. This decision, however, has not been put into 
practice. 

The agrarian system in the Republic of India has thus undergone 
certain changes. The influence of the feudal landlord class has 
been undermined. An impetus has been given to the develop- 
ment of capitalism in agriculture (with all its concurrent phenomena). 

There has, however, been no radical solution of the agrarian 
Problem. The conditions of the mass of the Indian peasantry 
(with little or no land), who are burdened down by taxes and high 
mortgage interest, as well as of the agricultural labourers, have 
remained very poor even since the reforms. 

The number of people completely or partially unemployed in the 


country’s agriculture is very high. The problem of relative rural 
?* Daniel Thorner, op. cit., p. 32. 
3? The Hindustan Times, 21 August 1956, 
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overpopulation is most closely bound up with the agrarian problem 
and with the scale and rate of the country’s industrial development. 

Independent India inherited from colonial days a severe chronic 
underproduction of grain. In the first few years India’s grain 
production, far from increasing, even diminished. The partitioning 
of India, attended by communal riots and mass exodus of population 
(chiefly rural), caused a decline of agricultural production. Many 
areas of the country, particularly in the South (Madras, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, etc.), were repeatedly stricken by 
severe famine during those years. 

The acute food problem, the need to advance the national economy 
as a whole, and the extreme backwardness in general of agriculture 
urgently called for several governmental measures to be carried out 
in agriculture. The First Five Year Plan stated that agriculture, 
including irrigation, should be a top priority in the programme of 
India’s economic development during the period 1950-56. This 
was backed up by the financial provisions of the plan. 

Expenditure on agriculture, irrigation, and flood control were 
to account for 32.5 per cent of the total government investments in 
the 1951-56 period (Rs 23,560 million).*? The government planned 
to exercise its influence on agriculture by extending the irrigation 
network, reclaiming unused land, and introducing certain improve- 
ments in farming techniques. The actual targets for the main food 
crops—cereals and pulses—called for a 7.6 million ton (14 per cent) 
increase in production by the end of the five-year period?!; in 1955-56, 
grain and pulse production was to reach 61.6 million tons. 

In 1950-52 the food situation in the country remained very diffi- 
The grain and pusle harvests were below the 1949-50 level.?* 
gures, even at the beginningyof 1953 more 
stricken.99 India was compelled 
which necessitated an 


cult. 
According to available fi 
than 26 million people were famine- 
h of its food (mostly cereals), 
f foreign currency. 
Ise production reached 68.7 million tons, 
topping the target figure for 1955-56 by 7 million tons; in subsequent 
years it diminished somewhat (especially grain production); in 
1954-55 it amounted to about 66 million tong, and in 1955-56 it was 


ar Plan (New Delhi, 1956) pp. 51-2. 


to import muc. 
enormous expenditures Oo 
In 1953-54 grain and pu 


33 Second Five Ye 
s Ibid, pp. 58-9- ^ 
ss Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Deihi, July 1957) p. 97. 
38 Eastern Economist (New Delhi) 29 May 1953, p. 872. 
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65 million tons.?* 

Several government measures envisaged in the Five Year Plan 
contributed to the increase in food production, as wellas to the 
increase in other crops. By the end of the five-year period the 
area under crops had increased from 326 million (iù 1949-50) to 350 
million acres? This increase was echieved chiefly by utilising 
some of the unused land. A significant factor in the land reclama- 
tion drive was the completion of irrigation projects envisaged in 
the First Five Year Plan. 

Highly favourable weather conditions also contributed to the 
expansion of food production in the record harvest year of 1953-54. 

But notwithstanding certain farming achievements in the later 
years of the First Five Year Plan period, the country's underpro- 
duction of grain still remained very considerable (India's population 
in this period reached 375 millions). The decrease in grain pro- 
duction in 1954-56, as compared with 1953-54, noticeably affected 
the food situation. 

Several districts in the states of Bombay, Rajasthan, Madras, 
Bihar, and Orissa experienced acute food shortages in 1955-56, 
The situation deteriorated particularly in Assam, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, and the Punjab, which suffered from floods, 
as well as in North Madras, which was hit by a cyclone. Food 
production per head of the population in 1951-56 was even lower than 
before the war. Its indices in 1953-56 were 97, 95 and 94 (taking 
the mean annual figure for 1936-38 as 100).39 

In June 1955 food prices, primarily those of cereals and pulses, 
began to exhibit an upward trend. The general food price index 
in June 1955 stood at 281.7 (the year ending in August 1939 taken 
as 100); in November 1955 it rose to 326.5.49  Blackmarketing in 
food, according to the Indian press, became very widespread. The 
Communist Party of India called for stepping up the campaign 
against profiteering. 

With a view to increasing farm production the Government of 
India is carrying out measures known as the Village Community 
Development Programme and the National Development Service. 

e 


87 Second Five Year Plan, pp. 255-7. 

38 [bid., p. 259. 

*?? Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1956 (Bangkok, February 
1957) p. 179. 


4 Monthly Abstract of Statistics, August 1957, p. 86. 
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In 1956 they operated in 123,000 villages with a population of about 
80 million people.*t Steps are being taken in these districts to 
reclaim unused land, build roads and irrigation wells, and promote 
sanitation and education. Provision is also made for supplying 


fertilisers, improved seeds, farming equipment, and loans on favoura- 


able terms. E 
The expenditure on these projects is covered out of the national 


budget and, largely, from the cash contributions of the population 
and the free work of the peasants (the population's contribution 
accounts for 60 per cent of the total expenditure).** 

India's democratic forces, while acknowledging that these measu- 
res play a certain favourable role, point out that the more prospe- 
rous sections of the village community take advantage of the credits, 
fertilisers, seeds, and farm implements on favourable terms. 

To sum up, it may be said that some headway has been made in 
land cultivation, the main branch of agriculture in the Republic of 
India. But the fact that the agrarian problem has not been solved 
restricts and retards the development of the productive forces in 
the country's agriculture, and the latter remains very backward. 
Peasants with little or no land are unable to increase farm produc- 
tion or make it more efficient. The bulk of the farm implements are 
very primitive. The ploughing is still done mainly with wooden 
ploughs, although iron ploughs have become more widespread. At 
the time of the completion of the Five Year Plan, although definite 
progress had been made, only about 20 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage was irrigated. The planned increase of the irrigated area 
by 16-7 million acres had not been achieved in full. It should also 
be borne in mind that a considerable section of the peasantry are 
unable to use the i nstallations because of the high tax on 


water. 


rrigation i 


Industry 
India inherited backward industries from colonial period. The 


development of India's own industries based on modern technology, 
priority being given to the production of the means of production, 
is an objective necessity, a vital task, without accomplishing which 
the country cannot achieve complete economic independence. It 


js, moreover, à task of great complexity. 


a d Five Year Plan, p. 238. f 
a ree A Reference Manual, 1956 (Delhi, 1956) pp. 174-6. 
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The policy of the country’s governing circles is one of promoting 
India’s own industries. The attitude to this matter has been formu- 
lated in several official documents and Statements. It was first 
expounded in detail in the declaration of 6 April 1948, already 
mentioned. In it the government proclaimed ‘ts intention to 
raise industrial standards with the active and increasing role of the 
State, as wellfas to establish and subsequently expand the state 
Sector. It was announced that railway transport was becoming the 
property of theJstate and that the central government would have a 
monopoly in the production of arms, ammunition, and atomic 
power. 

The declaration further said that the state would control the 
organisation of new enterprises in the coal, iron and steel, means of 
communication, and mineral oil industries; in the event of private 
enterprises in these industries being nationalised, the owners would 
be compensated on a fair basis? (in 1948-56 there were no nation- 
alisation acts in these industries). 

The declaration stressed that Private business would be given 
every encouragement and that all industries, with the exception of 
those, listed, werc open to private enterprise. 

One of the most iriportant features of the social and economic 
life of present-day India is t 
talism on a national basis. 


origin and in economic and 
not identical with state monopoly capitalism in the bourgeois 
countries of Europe and America. The national state capitalist 
sector in India arose as a result of the transfer to the state of all the 
enterprises that formerly belonged to the colonial authorities. It 
consisted of the railways, means of communication, major irrigation 
Installations, several power plants, military plants, industrial 
establishments, some of the airlines, and the ports. The Reserve 
Bank Was nationalised in 1948. 

An indication of the structure of the state sector and the private 
Sector and their relative Proportions (in monetary terms) for 1950-51 
1s obtained from Table 2, 

It is evident from these statistics that investments in railways and 


* Report of the Fisca] Commission, p. 411. 
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Table 2 


STATE AND PRIVATE SECTOR IN INDIA IN 1950-51 
(in millions of rupees) 
OOS ee 
Private sector 


Branch of economy State sector 


Railways, including depots 8,370 = 
Irrigation installations 3 2,300 = 
Communications (post, telegraph, radio) 530 I 
Power plants 490 700 
Factories and mills 440 11,100 
Mining industry — 300 
Plantations — 1,000 
Civil aviation, shipping, and ports 180 320 
Central tractor organisation 50 = 
Motor transport (road and sea) — 1,300 

Total 12,360* 14,720 


(New Delhi, 1952) p. 32. 
e investments of municipal and various semi-- 


lled another Rs 10,000 million. 


Source: First Five Year Plan 
*Apart from this sum, th 
governmental organisations tota 
total state: 


e 


irrigation installations accounted for 88 per cent of the 


assets. o 

The share of industry in the state sector was exceedingly small 
(3.6 per cent of the total), whereas in the private sector factories and 
mills accounted for the bulk of the investments (78 per cent). 

Private capital thus had a dominant position in the country's 
industries. Moreover, it should be kept in mind that a considerable 
part of the investments in industry (and the bulk of the investments 
in plantations) belonged to British monopoly interests. Still, 
the state sector, notwithstanding its dimensions, had a definite 
influence on the country's economy from the outset. 

Several factors (foremost among them being national indepen- 
dence) promote the development of the state sector. At the same 


time, however, this development is beset with grave obstacles and 
difficulties, such as ies of the foreign monopolies. 


the counter-activiti 
and the resistance of some representatives of Indian Big Business. 
Tt must also be remem 1 budget, from which 


bered that the nationa 
the state sector is financed, is at present limited. > 3 
The formation o. pened up definite opportunities 
for planning economic development. Through the Five Year Plans 
the state seeks to exert a definite influence on the economy. 
While reflecting the objective need for In 


f the state sector o 


dia to build up an indepen- 
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dent economy, this planning is at the same time evidence of the 
profound influence of the world socialist system on the economically 
backward countries. But there is naturally a fundamental differ- 
ence between planning in India, where the means of production are 
predominantly privately owned, and planning in the, socialist states. 
This is due to the difference in social structure. 

The plans include financial and physical indices also for several 
branches of economy in the private sector. But in the plans them- 
selves it is stated that, while exerting a definite influence on this 
sector, the government is unable to define the actual amounts and 
the distribution of private investments, i.e., actual acknowledg- 
ment is made of the tentative and limited nature of the plan's provi- 
sions for the private sector. 

India's First Five Year Plan (1 April 1951 to 31 March 1956) was 
framed by a planning commission appointed by the government in 
March 1950; it was approved by the 57th session of the National 
Congress Party in October 1951 and ratifie 


d by Parliament in 
December 1952. 

State expenditure on industrial development was fixed (in the final 
version) at Rs 1,783 million (7.6 per cent of the total state expendi- 
ture); Rs 1,317 million of this sum were allocated to the major 
industries, Rs 495 million to the small industries.À The target for 


private investments in industrial development was fixed at 4,630 
million rupees.45 


The new investments in the state sector were 
into the heavy industries. 
than 10 large and medium 


channelled primarily 
The plan called for the building of more 
-sized establishments (an iron and steel 
works for producing 800,000 tons of pig iron and 350,000 tons of 
Steel, plants for manufacturing machine tools, locomotives, rolling 
Stock, cable, telephone apparatus, nitrogen fertilisers, penicillin, 
etc.). The building of some of these plants had begun before the 
First Five Year Plan came into operation. 

Considerable attention was given in the plan to the building of 
power plants and, especially, to projects combining hydro-power 
developmentste with expansion of the irrigation network, extension 
of river transport, and control of the frequent floods. The major 

44 Review 


of the First Fi 
FA of the First Five Year Plan (May 1957) pp. 333-5. 


15 With aneyeto India s tremend y T e pla 
à ous hydropower 
: p resources, the planners placed 


on hydropower developments. 
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projects of this kind are the 1 million kw Bhakra-Nangal system 
on the Sutlej river in the Punjab, the 240,000 kw project in the 
Damodar Valley (in Bihar and’ West Bengal), and the 120,000 kw 
Hirakud system in Orissa involving the use of the Mahanadi river. 

In the course of the work on the First Five Year Plan, from about 
1953, it became even more distinctly government policy to 
build establishments of the heavy industries in the state sector. 
In 1954-56 it was decided to build three state-owned iron and steel 
works with a total output of more than 3 million tons a year. In 
1954 the Government of India concluded an agreement with the 
Krupp concern and ihe Demag company in West Germany for the 
building of a steel works in Rourkela (Orissa) with an output of 1 
million tons a year; early in 1956 an agreement was concluded with 
a British consortium of iron and steel companies for the building 
of a steel works in Durgapur (West Bengal). 

In February 1955 the governments of India and the UsSR signed 
an agreement to build an iron and steel works at Bhilai (Madhya 
Pradesh) with an output of more than a million tons . This agreement 
differed fundamentally from those which India had concluded 
with the Western powers. It envisaged the maximum use óf India's 
industries to produce equipment and materials. To finance 
the construction of the Bhilai works, the USSR granted India a 
12-year credit at an interest rate of 2.5 per cent per annum, i.e., at 
less than half the rate stipulated by capitalist firms. The USSR 
does not lay claim to any share of the profits from operating the 
works; nor does it claim any part in managing it. The project 
will undoubtedly be a major contribution to the creation of a 
national iron and steel industry in India. 


Bhilai Iron and Steel Works 
In 1951-56 the state sector was enlarged by the building of new 
mostly heavy industry establishments. The biggest of 
e nitrogen fertiliser plant at Sindri, the machine tools 
plants in Bangalore, the cable works in 
ant at Pimpri, near Poona, two 
and uraniura ores, a locomotive 
factory at Perambur, near 


enterprises, 
them were th 
and telephone apparatus 
West Bangal, the penicillin pl 
works for processing thorium 


à : h 
n West Bengal, à railway coac i 
d and à shipyard at Vishakapatnam. Although investments 


in state-sector industrial establishments towards the end of the 
First Five Year period increased, the plan targets for new invest- 
i 
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ments were by no means reached. Investments in new state 
establishments (with due consideration for expenditure on research 
institutions) amounted,to Rs 560.8 million, while the target was 
Rs 1,387 millions.47 

The state sector was also consolidated during this period by 
power and irrigation developments, an extension of the railways, 
and some modernisation and increase of. rolling stock. A number 
of state farms also appeared while, in some states, tractor depots 
were set up (in addition to the central tractor depot). The state 
sector was also strengthened financially. 1955 saw the nationalisation 
of India's biggest bank, the Imperial Bank of India, and the life 
insurance companies (with the formation of a state Life Insurance 
Corporation). Also included in the state sector were the National 
Industrial Development Corporation, which provides credits mainly 
to state-owned establishments, and the newly formed State Transport 

Corporation. In foreign trade, the State Trading Corporation was 
set up at the end of 1955. The existence of the state sector contri- 
butes, on the whole, to the development of private capitalist industry 
on a national basis, although in some measure it limits it. The 
establishment of several state-owned heavy industry enterprises 
makes national production less dependent upon imports of metals, 
chemicals, and equipment. Electrification, too, has a highly 
favourable effect on industrial progress. 

As already indicated, the government, while seeking to enlarge 
and consolidate the state sector, is promoting the development of 
Indian private industry. Several government measures aim at 
protecting the national industries from foreign competition. 

With state support and assistance, several financial corporations 
Were formed to grant credits to private industrial establishments. 
The State Bank of India (former Imperial Bank) is granting credits 
to Indian private industrial establishments on a larger scale than it 
did in colonial days. The government is also subsidising some of 
the big monopolies. The Tata Company, for instance, received 
Rs 100 million to reconstruct its iron and steel works. 

Investments in private enterprise during the First Five Year Plan 
totalled Rs 3,400 million, i.e., were 20 per cent below the target 
figure. A number of new establishments have arisen in the private 
sector, and there is a certain amount of modernisation and expansion 


*' Review of the First Five Year Plan, p. 334. 
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of i basic assets in the old establishments. Private enterprise has 
gained considerably in scope. For instance, the number of com- 
rom 27,558 (with a paid-up capital of Rs 7,200 


panies increased fi 
million) in 1950 to 29,779 (with a paid-up capital of Rs 9,800 million) 


in 1955.48 The concentration of capital has become more pronoun- 


ced, and Indian monopoly concerns have gained in strength. The 


paid-up capital of companies with a capital of Rs 500,000 and more 
illlion in 1950 to Rs 6,300 millions in 1955; 


rose from Rs 5,000 mi 
assets mounted from 3,000 millions to 4,400 millions, and registered 
profits went up from 9,700 millions to 13,200 millions? The 


largest of these companies belong to the Birla, Tata, Dalmia, 
Singhania, and other monopoly concerns. 

When the First Five Year Plan was completed, the private sector 
was absolutely predominant in factory and mill production. It 
owned nearly all the light industries. Private capital was in almost 
complete control of the cement, chemical, automobile, bicycle, 
oil-refining (complete), aluminium, and ferro-manganese industries. 
]t was also very considerable in the iron and steel industry (the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, the Indian Iron and Steel Company), 
in the coal and other mining industries. In some of these ifidustries 


foreign capital is still very strong. 
The national economy of present-day India is thus developing 
along the lines of state capitalism and private enterprise. The 
production relations of the two sectors are similar, but the state sector 
can do more to build up an independent economy, especially as 
regards the industrialisation. The two sectors are of course not 
isolated—they influence each other. It may be said that the role 
of the state sector in India’s economic life is growing. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the developing private capitalist 
sector greatly affects it. Some representatives of Indian Big 
Business are in one way OF another trying to penetrate into the 
state-owned enterprises. Mixed enterprises exist, in which both 
and private capital participate (e.g., Hindustan: Shipyard 


state 
Ltd.). 1 Res 
There also exist state enterprises the management of which is 
It should*be noted that with the 


oly concerns, they 


in the hands of private companies. 
the state's 


he economic strength 0 
g to exert à great 
August 1957, p- 96. 
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economic policy and to make use of the state machinery to further 
their own interests. 
The dynamics of industrial production in India are illustrated by 
the industrial index for the years 1948-55 (1946 —100).59 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 > 1954 1955 
108.4 105.7 105.0 117.2 128.9 135.3 146.6 166.5 

These figures point to a decline in industrial production as a 
whole during 1949-50 in relation to 1948. This was due chiefly to a 
considerable drop in production in the main industries of the second 
division: the cotton, jute, and sugar industries. In some of the 
heavy industries (cement, iron and steel, and other) there was a 
definite simultaneous expansion of production. In 1951 there began 
a general (but uneven) expansion of factory and mill production. 

The picture in the chief light industries was this. From 1951-52 
there began to be an appreciable increase in the output of the cotton 
industry. By the end of the five-year period, in 1955-56, the 
output of textiles reached 5,200 million yards, i.e., compared with 
1950-51 it had risen by 37 per cent (the planned increase was 28 
per cent). In the production of yarn the increase was almost as 
planned; while ia sugar production the plan was overfulfilled. 

The production ofjute goods in 1955-56 was 12 per cent below the 
plan targets. India's jute industry, as is known, works primarily 
for the export trade, supplying its goods chiefly to the world capi- 
talist market. This makes it very much dependent upon fluctuations 
in demand and other market conditions. 

In several of the heavy industries—coal, cement, and chemicals, 
specifically, in the ammonium sulphate—output rose appreciably. 
In these industries the plan was fulfilled. The output of the iron 
and steel industry in 1951-56 increased slightly, and the targets for 
iron and steel (rolled) were not reached. It should be borne in 
mind that by the end of the first five-year period the new iron and 
Steel works were not yet operating. 

A significant economic achievement was the increase in the 
generating capacity of the power plants and the rise in power pro- 


duction. In 1950-56 the capacity of the power plants rose from 
2,300,000 kw to 3 ed ji > 


to 3,400,000 kw, while the output of power climbed 
from 6,600 million kwh to 11,000 million kwh, an increase of 80 
per cent.» 


50 Monthly Abstract 


of Statistics, Jul 
51 Second Five Year » July 1957, p. 20. 


Plan, p. 333. 
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As a result of the commissioning of new establishments and the 
enlargement of old ones, the country began to produce some new 
types of industrial goods (locomotives, machine tools, low-power 
electric motors, diesel engines, transformers, telephone apparatus, 
new types of chemicals and drugs). The share of the heavy indus- 
tries in the country’s industrial production increased somewhat, 
and the rate of their expansion became higher than the rate of 
expansion in the light industries. 

All this shows that independent India’s industrial progress was 
more rapid than colonial India's. 

While noting the successes of the Republic of India, we must at 
the same time bear in mind that factory and mill production still 
accounts for a very small part of its economy. Its output value in 
1955-56 reached Rs 8,100 million,®* which was about 8 per cent of 
the total national income. The number of people occupied in the 
manufacturing industries in 1955 was 2,690,403, whereas the 
number occupied in various handicrafts, even according to far from 
complete figures, exceeded 10 millions. The light industries 
continue to be preponderant. Pig iron production per head of the 
population in 1955 stood at less than 5 kg, while electíic power 
consumption per head was only 17.3 kwh a year (in Turkey it was 
49, in Japan 642, and in Britain 1,288). 

At the end of the first five-year period the share of engineering in 
the country’s industries was very small. As for heavy engineering 
goods, these were not manufactured in India at all, and the country 
was entirely dependent on imports in this field. 

The share of the state sector in the national economy still remains 
small. The value of the output of establishments belonging to this 
sector in 1954-55 amounted to only 3.6 per cent of the national 
product. 

As already pointed out, foreign (primarily British) capital in 
India's industries is still strong. Part of the industrial establishments 
in both the state and the private sector are being built with the parti- 
cipation of foreign monopoly capital. Some types of goods in the 
heavy industries—locomotives, motor cars, etc.—are made largely 
from imported parts. 9 

India's industrial development is greatly handicapped by the 
country's limited domestic market. The purchasing power of the 


5? Monthly Abstract of Statistics, August 1957, p. 114. 
53 Ibid., p. 104. 
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bulk of the population remains very low. According to available 
statistics, about 90 per cent of the population are able to spend less 
than one rupee a day.* Foreign competition (both the output 
of foreign enterprises in India and imported goods) hampers the 
marketing of many items of industrial production. 


Position of the Working Class Y 


By the time India achieved independence her working class at 
factories and mills, in the mining industry, on the plantations, ae 
railways and water transport totalled more than 6} million people.59 
Their working and living conditions were extremely bad. Wages 
were almost the lowest in the world. A considerable part of them, 
moreover, was swallowed up by various compulsory deductions and 
by fines imposed by theemployers. The worker also had to pay a 
large part of his earnings to the jobber, the sardar, and the usurer. 

*At the cotton and jute mills, at the engineering and other establish- 
ments—everywhere corruption reigned, wrote ^ Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, a prominent Indian economist. ‘The taking on of every 
worker gave the jobber an Opportunity to extort another bribe.'59 
Worst of all wassthe Position of the workers on the tea plantations 
and in the mining industry, 

The labour of women and children was used extensively in India, 
especially at establishments to which factory and mill legislation 
did not apply (there were about 3,000 of these). At the tobacco and 
mica factories, for instance, a large proportion of the workers were 
children, some of them only five years old. They toiled without 
breaks for food and without days off, the working day running to 
10-12 hours and the pay amounting to a mere 1-2 annasaday. On 
the plantations, the children began working ‘as soon as they learned 
to walk.'s7 

Housing conditions were also a 
workers had a permanent roof over their heads. In Calcutta, 


Madras, Kanpur, and other large industrial centres many had to 
Spend the nights in the streets,58 


ppalling. By no means all the 


KPE Mahalanobis, Anaiversary Address to National Institute of Science of 
India, 1958, Maiss 
55 Indian Labour Year-Book, 1949-1950 (Delhi LOST) pri. 
** R, Mukerjee, The Working Class in India Mose ay 1952 6. 
2 ə p. 65, 66. 
57 Ihid., pp. 126-8. v 
55 Ibid., pp. 246-56. 
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Colonial India had a vast reserve army of labour. This enabled 
the capitalists to push down wages. In the Indian Union unemploy- 
ment has not been abolished. According to official statistics, the 
number of jobless registered at labour exchanges was 323,000 in 
1951, 437,000 im» 1952, 522,000 in 1953, 610,000 in 1954, and 
692,000 in 1955.59 It should also be realised that these figures are 
by no means complete. According to the results of a survey of 23 
towns (not including Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, or Delhi), 5 
million people there were either completely or partially unemployed 
by the end of 1953. In other words, one person of working age 
out of every eight was not provided with work.5? 

One of the targets of the first five-year plan was to bring the real 

| wages of the industrial workers up to the prewar level. According 
to official estimates, this was accomplished in 1952 (Table 3). 


Table 3 
INDICES OF NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES AND CONSUMER GOODS PRICES 
(1939-100) 
ee 
Year Nominal wages Price Real wage 
se 
1950 334.2 371 90.1 
1951 356.8 387 92.2 
1952 385.7 379 101.8 
1953 384.6 385 99.9 
1954 381.2 371 102.7 


Source: Indian Labour Gazette, October 1955. 


It should be kept in mind, however, that the prewar level of real 
wages was extremely low. Besides this, real wages lagged appreci- 
ably behind the rise in the productivity of labour due to the speed- 
up. 

As a result of capitalist efficiency measures and greater output 
requirements per worker, the share of wages in the total incomes of 
establishments dropped from 42 per cent in 1950 to 33 per cent in 
1955; at the same time the corresponding share of the employers 


rose from 58 to 67 per cent.6* 
Under the slogan of an efficiency drive 2 number of establish- 


1 


5» Monthly Abstract of Statistics, March 1957, p. 4. 
60 All-India Trade Union Congress, Documents for the Meeting of the General 


Council (28-30 July 1956). 
et Trade Union Record, 1955, Vol. XII, No. 14, p. 120. 
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ments introduced speed-up measures without increasing wages. 
This went hand in hand with dismissals of workers and office staff. 


Foreign Trade 


India’s foreign trade has now ceased to be a moaopoly of British 
imperialism. With the changes at home and on the international 
scene, the number of countries with which India trades has greatly 
increased. India is now able to import the goods it needs not only 
from capitalist states, but also from the USSR and other socialist 
countries. 

At the same time India’s colonial past, the we; 
and the strong positions of foreign monopol 
foreign trade. 

The greater part of India's forei 
sphere of the world capitalist marke 
effect onthe country. 


India’s trade deficit is very considerable; in 1951-56 it amounted 
to Rs 5,127 million.62 The decisive factor in this was the adverse 
balance of India’s trade with Britain and 
top places in India’s foreign trade. 
and American-India 
million.?? India’s a 
mic problems, ham 

The main items o. 


akness of its economy, 
y capital still affect its 


£n trade is concentrated in the 
t, which has a highly adverse 


; this being due primarily to the falling- 
off of their prices on the world capitalist market. 


competition of. foreign 
In recent years, with 


industrial goods, India has begun to €xport additional industrial 
items. The main i ia's i 


** India’s Balance of Paym 


tents 1948-56, p. 38, 
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are machines, means of transport, various metal articles, electrical 
engineering goods, paints, chemicals, and oil products. The 
largest item of imports is machinery and equipment. 

The government has taken a number of steps to protect Indian 
production from, the competition of the foreign monopolies inside 
the country and to increase the competitive power of Indian goods 
on foreign markets. ; 

In an effort, above ali, to increase the influx of foreign currency, 
the government is vigorously encouraging exports. To facilitate 

-the sale of some export items on the world capitalist market, the 
government reduced the export trariffs on some of them (e.g., cotton 
textiles) and even abolished the tariffs on others (jute goods, tobacco, 
manganese ore). Restrictions were also imposed on the imports of 
some goods, in order to overcome the difficulties the country was 
experiencing because of the shortage of foreign currency and in order 
to promote the development of domestic industries. 

In recent years, beginning approximately with 1953-54, India has 
been clearly more anxious to expand its trade with the socialist 
states. By the end of 1954 India had trade agreements with all of 
them. In 1955 its trade with these countries incxeased nearly 3.5 
times (in value) over the previous year. On 2 December 1953, the 
USSR and India concluded a five-year agreement, which was pro- 
longed in November 1958. Payments for mutual deliveries are 
madeinrupees. The strengthening of friendly relations is promoting 
trade between the two countries. 

In the joint Soviet-Indian communique of 13 December 1955, 
concerning the economic relations between India and the ussr it 
was stated that the representatives of the governments had reached 
understanding on the need to expand mutual trade to the utmost. 64 

The share of trade with the socialist countries is not high in India’s 
foreign trade, but its relations with these countries are a significant 
factor helping it to overcome its economic backwardness. These 
relations make for the development and consolidation of India's 
national economy and, especially, for its industrialisation (machines 
and other industrial equipment are one of the main items of export 
from the socialist countries to India). Apart from this, they 
have a favourable effect on India's trade with the capitalist states, 
The imperialist powers (Britain, the usa, and others) in some cases 


8 Prayda,.14 December 1955. 
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have to make certain concessions, since India’s exports to the 

socialist countries and imports from them on mutually beneficial 

terms of equality have hecome a reality. 
* * * 

In India's Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) it is stated that the 
main objective of government policy is to create a society of the 
socialist type.55 This principle was formulated in pursuance of a 
decision taken by the Lok Sabha in December 1954 and a resolution 
‘of the 60th session of the Indian National Congress in January 
1955. It testifies to the great popularity of the ideas of socialism 
among the people of India and to the recognition by the government 
and the Congress leaders of the achievements of the socialist states. 

However, it will be seen at once that the socialism to which the 
Congress leaders and representatives of India’s governing circles 
refer is not socialism in the Marxist-Leninist meaning of the term. 
This is due to the class nature of the National Congress, which 
represents the Indian bourgeoisie, which seeks to direct the country’s 
development along capitalist lines. 

The Second Five Year Plan gave clearer expression to the govern- 
ment's policy of developing an independent economy and industri- 
alising India, 

It provided for a greater expansion of the state sector than the 
First Five Year Plan did. The total expenditure under the state 
plan runs to Rs 48,000 million, whereas in the First Plan it was 
fixed at 23,500 millions. 

The Second Five Year Plan met with a great response from the 
public in India. The Communist Party of India had also dealt with 
it at length. Several documents, the speeches by Communist 
Party leaders during the debate on the plan in parliament and state- 
ments in the Indian press, have expounded the Partys view on 
this subject. The Party had pointed out that the Second Five Year 
Plan- has several merits, compared with the First; it had given its 
backing to the provisions of the plan for advancing and consolidat- 
ing the national economy, for industrialising the country, for expand- 
ing the state sector, for promoting the handicrafts, etc. 

, At the same time thie Communist Party of India has pointed to the 

8° Second Five Year Plan, p. 24. 
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shortcomings in the plan, which were hampering the building-up 
of an independent national econcmy. One of the gravest faults of 
the plan, in the view of the Communist Party, was the fact that it 
did not provide for the free distribution of land acquired from 
landlords among the peasants and agricultural labourers. Sharp 
criticism has also been levelled at the ways and means of financing 
the plan. The Communist Party has stressed that the burden of the 
expenditure falls on the working masses, while the wealthy sections 
of the community are taxed insufficiently and the profits of the 
foreign monopolies remain untouched.*? 

The resolution of the 4th congress of the Party states that the 
Second Five Year Plan makes unwarranted concessions to the pri- 
vate sector and that these would increase the strength of the mono- 
polies in the country. 

While not objecting to the use of foreign capital, provided it is 
without unfair obligations, the Communist Party points out that its 
excessive use can seriously endanger India’s independent economic 
development. 

The Second Five Year Plan has been in operation since April 
1956. Its realisation has given rise to grave difficulties (especially 
financial). In May 1958 it was decided to make certain cuts in 
investments and to reconsider the programme of economic develop- 
ment. 

India’s democratic forces strive to ensure that internal accumula- 
tions of the wealthy classes are fully utilised to carry out the Second 


Five Year Plan. 


97 From the Political Resolution of the 4th Congress of the Communist Party 
of India (New Age, New Delhi, 20 May 1956, pp. 1, 7-8). 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Dominion of the Union of India 
(1947-1949) 4 


Tur India Independence Act became operative on 15 August 1947. 
Thus the Constituent Assembly of the Union (part of the Constituent 
Assembly of India elected in 1946) acquired legislative powers. The 
Dominion could now establish direct diplomatic rel 
foreign states. 

In keeping with their traditional policy of 
British colonialists were able to dismember 
to weaken the national movement and cre 
preserving their political influence in the 
However, the people of India, having embarked on the road of 
independent development, were determined to eradicate the after- 
math of colonial rule and the vestiges of feudalism. 

A government headed by Jawaharlal Nehru was formed in the 
Dominion of the Uriion of India. Lord Mountbatten,! the author 
of the plan for the dismemberment of India, was appointed 
by the British Crown to be the Governor-General of the Dominion. 

The new Government of India reflected primarily the interests of 
the country's bourgeoisie and consisted in the main of members of the 
National Congress. Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Deputy Premier and 


one of the Congress leaders, in a Speech before representatives of 
India's Big Business, said: 


I should also like to remind you that our Finance Minister 
belongs to your own class.. 


ations with 


'divide and rule', the 
the country in order 
ate the conditions for 
newly formed Dominions. 


f ) conscientious public servant. Iam 
quite certain that all these mini 


min i to secure your 
la industrially great.’2 


In connection with’ the formation of the Dominion, the Govern- 
ment of India was faced with Several major political problems 


1 N.K. Singha, A.C. Banerj 


jee, The History of India (Moscow, 1954) p. 420. 
? From a speech at a luncheon given at 
Sir Badridas Goenka, 


: a Calcutta club by the monopolist 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 6 January 1948. 
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requiring solution. One problem that acquired great importance 
was that of the native states. 

The colonialists had attached special significance to the native 
states in their plans. Even before the dismemberment of the 
country certain steps had been taken, designed to strengthen British 
military control in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, and Travancore. 
The British had been hurriedly setting up a far-flung network of 
military bases and airfields there. The Amerasia reported in 1946: 

Hyderabad is maintaining its wartime force of 100,000; Nawa- 

pagar has ordered a fleet of planes with ‘white’ pilots; British Air 

Headquarters are located at Bangalore in Mysore State; new naval 

ports are being built at Sika and Verayal in States territory; and at 

Bhatkal, which is claimed by Mysore, and Vizagapatam, which 

is claimed by Hyderabad.* 

The Mountbatten Plan left it to the princes to decide whether 
their states would join one of the newly formed Dominions or would 
retain their former relationship with Britain. The latter greatly 
appealed to the imperialists, especially with regard to the large 
States. When the Nizam of Hyderabad announced his wish to 
remain ‘independent’, he was warmly supported Sy Churchill.4 

As for the Government of India, it agreed to the States retaining 
their regimes for the time being, but, naturally, sought to incorporate 
them in the Dominion and bring them under the jurisdiction of the 
Union of India. 

The schemes of the imperialists were upset by the anti-feudal 
and anti-imperialist movement of the peoples of the states, For 
example, in Jammu and Kashmir the widespread movement against 
the Maharajah Hari Singh and his foreign patrons which began 
back in 1946 and developed under the slogan ‘Quit Kashmir!’ did 
not cease even after the arrest of the National Conference leaders. 

Vijay Kumar, an Indian student of the Kashmir problem, described 
the political situation in the state in these words: 


Military and police measures only served to fortify the peoples’ 
resolve to overthrow autocratic rule as soon as possible. The 
National Conference, supported throughout the Kashmir Valley, 
became the people's strongest and most popular organisation.5 


3 Amerasia, New York, October 1946, p. 131. 
* A Mellor, India Since Partition (London, 1951) p. 85 
5 V, Kumar, Anglo-American Conspiracy Against Kashmir (Moscow, 1954) 
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The people’s struggle also acquired very acute forms in Travan- 
core-Cochin, where they demanded an end to princely rule and the 
establishment of the united State of Kerala. This struggle was 
led mainly by the trade unions and the Communist Party. 

There was also a mounting movement in Mysore, Garhwal, 
and other States. In these circumstances the rulers of ail the 
States within the geographical boundaries of the Union of India 
(except Kashmir, Hyderabad, and Junagarh) had, by 15 August 
1947, decided to join the Union. 

The Nawab of Junagarh, a Muslim, expressed the wish to join 
Pakistan, but the Hindu population of the State opposed his decision. 
Troops of the Union of India entered the territory of the State, and 
the Nawab fled. In the referendum held in February 1948 the majori- 
ty of the population voted in favour of joining the Union of India. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad on 26 November 1947, concluded an 
agreement with the government of the Union on preserving the 
status of the state for one year. Meanwhile a peasant uprising 
continued in Telengana, which in 1946-47 involved 300 villages.9 
The Andhra Mahasabha, which headed the uprising, by that time 
had built up a membership of 200,000, and the communists had 
great influence in i£; Andrew Roth, an American bourgeois 
journalist who visited the area of the uprising, acknowledged that 
agrarian discontent was universal and that it could not be regarded 
as a result of political agitation. He added that by drawing upon 
this strong economic discontent, the communists had been able to 
win solid backing, especially in the Andhra districts.? 

The troops of the Nizam and the Razakars resorted to brutal 
punitive expeditions against the peasants. They looted property 
worth tens of millions of rupees, burnt down 25 villages, and 
razed to the ground more than 6 thousand homes.8 In the period 
after 1946 5,000 people were killed, hundreds wounded, and 
thousands arrested. But the uprising continued. 

In 1948 the rule of the Nizam was abolished in one-sixth of 
Hyderabad, which is equal in area to Great Britain. The confisca- 
tion of 1,200,000 acres of land which had belonged to the landlords 
and its distribution among the peasants greatly stri 

* People’s Age, Bombay, 14 December 1946. 

7 See: A.M. Dyakov, India During and After the Second World War (1939- 
1949) (Moscow, 1952) p. 198. 

? People’s Age, 14 March 1948, 
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Democratic Front established in Telengana. Committees of 
people's government, known as panchayats, and people's courts were 
set up in 2,500 villages, with a total population of more than 5 
millions;? elementary education was made compulsory. Explana- 
tory work was «conducted among the population. The people's 
militia of Telengana successfully repelled the attacks of the Razakars 
and the regular troops of the Nizam. 

The Telengana rebels were fighting not only to abolish feudal 
landownership and distribute the land free among the peasants, but 
also to do away with the rule of the Nizam and unite the regions 
inhabited by the Telugus, the Marathas, and the Kanarese with 
the provinces of India inhabited by these nationalities. 

Under the terms of the interim agreement between the Government 
of the Union and the Nizam, the latter pledged not to have direct 
relations—without India's knowledge—with foreign powers. The 
numerical strength of the troops in the State was not to exceed 
7,000 men, etc. But, as Prime Minister Nehru told a press con- 
ference on 1 May 1948, violations of the agreement by the Nizam 
began barely 48 hours after its signing. The army, for instance, 
was enlarged to 25,000 men.?° ^ ; 

Britain, which sought to establish a military base in Hyderabad, 
supported the Nizam. Certain British circles were interested in 
straining the relations between India and Pakistan, and this was not 
difficult to achieve, considering that the Government of Pakistan 
was supplying arms to the Muslim Nizam. 

The American governing circles and bourgeois press shared the 
British view on Hyderabad. Time, the American magazine, reported | 
the following statement by Kasim Razvi, the Razakar leader: ‘If 
India attacks us, I can and will create a turmoil throughout India. 
We will perish, but India will perishalso. The magazine commented 
upon this statement by saying: 'Razvi's threat is no idle one. If 
the Indian army invaded Hyderabad, Razvi's Razakars would kill 
Hyderabad Hindus. Throughout India Hindus would retaliate 


against Muslims."'? 


9 People's Age, 12 December 1948. According to Other sources, the figure was 
4 million people (World News and Views, No. 36, 25 September 1948). 


10 Modern Review, May 1948, p. 344. 
11 Indian News Chronicle, 2 July 1948. The population of the State exceeded 
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In September 1948 the Government of the Indian Union presented 
an ultimatum to the Nizam. It insisted that a stop be put to the 
activities of the Razakers and that Indian troops be allowed into 
Hyderabad to restore law and order. The Nizam rejected the 
ultimatum. Following this, on 13 September 1948; the Indian army 
crossed the frontier and within five days.occupied the territory of the 
State. The Nizam had to agree to Hyderabad’s entry into the Union 
of India. 

By the end of 1949 the question of the entry of the States (except 
Kashmir) into the Union had been settled. 

It was originally envisaged that the princes would cede only 
jurisdiction over external relations, defence, and communications 
to the government of the Dominion. But this satisfied neither the 
Indian bourgeoisie nor the peoples of the States, where the move- 
ment against autocracy and for democratic government was gaining 
momentum. 

In this connection the Dominion government carried out several 
reforms in the States which had joined the Union. Administration 
was taken over by the central government. The princes were fixed 
high pensions froía the treasury. The major princes were appointed 
Rajpramukhs (administrators discharging the functions of governors 
in the former States); legislative assemblies were setup. The small 
States forming geographical entities established unions, which made 
up a special group of provinces headed by the Rajpramukhs 
selected from among the princes. Saurashtra (consisting of the 
Kathiawar States), Rajasthan (consisting of the Rajputana States), 
Pepsu (consisting of Patiala and the smaller East Punjab States), 
and Madhya Bharat (consisting of the Gwalior and Indore States) 
Were set up on this principle. Some of the States were incorporated 
in neighbouring provinces (e.g., Baroda and Cooch-Behar); some 
remained independent administrative units (Bhopal and Tripura) 
or formed unions (Himachal Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh) but 
In either case were subordinated to the central government. 

Fr HARE e ia ates were affected very slightly (the princes 
of their domain estates zamin-e-khas), the political 


power of most of the rulers of what had once been ‘native India’ was 
undermined by the reform. 


A different situation arose in Kashmir. 


: 5 British imperialists 
attached exceptional importance to this State 


as a strategic base 
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near the frontiers of the Soviet Union and China,?? and gave their 
backing to Pakistan's claims to Kashmir, as Pakistan was more 
dependent upon them. Lord Mountbatten, the Governor-General, 
during a ‘holiday’ in Kashmir spent four days impressing upon the 
Maharajah the advice: ‘Ascertain the will of your people by any 
means and join whichever Dominion your people wish." This was 
tantamount to a direct demand to join Pakistan, since three- 
quarters of the population of Kashmir were Muslims, who, in 
Mountbatten's view, could want nothing more then to live in a 
Muslim state. 

However, the Maharajah of Kashmir was in no hurry to act upon 
the Governor-General's advice; he was of the Hindu faith and, 
more important still; was economically associated with Indian 
capitalists.:5 After Gandhi's visit to Kashmir, the Maharajah 
(on 29 September 1947) released from prison the National Confernce 
leaders. The newspaper Dawn in Pakistan, welcoming their 
release, voiced the hope that they would help the Kashmir Muslims 
to cast off the ‘Hindu yoke'.!9 

Apprehensive lest the Maharajah and Sheikh Abdullah should 
temporarily come to terms, the British imperialists decided to take 
direct action. On 22 October 1947, Kashmir was invaded by 
several tens of thousands of Afridi, Waziri, and Mahsudi tribesmen 
from the Northwest Frontier Province, where the British governor 
George Cunningham continued to be the full master. The 
tribesmen were led by Russel K. Heith, an agent of the American 
Office of Strategic Services, shortly afterwards appointed a Brigadier- 
General of the ‘Free Kashmir Army'.? The tribesmen, armed with 
modern rifles, machineguns, and mortars, crossed the frontier in 
motor trucks and on 26 October were already in the vicinity of the 
Kashmir capital Srinagar. The Maharajah, his belongings loaded 
into hundreds of cars, fled with the government to Jammu. The 
emergency administration of Kashmir, set up in Srinagar by the 


13 In Gilgit, for example, an excellent airfield had been built in the war years 
(see Romesh Chandra, Operation “Asylum”, Bcmbay, 1946, p. 14). 

11 A. Mellor, op. cit., p. 56. n 

15 Romesh Chandra, Salute to Kashmir (Bombay, 1946) p. 5. 

19 Dawn, 3 October 1947. 


17 See: V. Kumar, op. cit., pp. 76-7. 
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National Conference, organised home guard detachments, which 
assumed the defence of the capital. 

On 27 October, notwithstanding strong objections from Mount- 
batten,!8 the first units of the Indian army arrived in Srinagar from 
Delhi by air. They began driving back the tribesrnen. However, 
the entry of regular troops from Pakistan into Kashmir caused 
military operations there to drag onJ9 It is noteworthy that the 
Supreme Commander of both the Indian army and the Pakistan 
army, which were engaged in fierce fighting in Kashmir, was the 
British Field Marshal Auchinleck. It was only on 30 November 
1947, that the British government decided to alter this situation. 
Sir Auchinleck resigned. The military operations continued under 
the command of two British generals—Roy Buker and Douglas 
Gracey in India and Pakistan respectively. 

On 24 October 1947, a puppet provisional government under 
Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim? was formed in the Poonch Region of 
Kashmir. On 2 November 1947, it addressed a complaint to 
the United Nations about what it called ‘Indian aggression,’ 
Mountbatten insisted that Kashmir be partitioned or that the 
question be considered by the Security Council? In other words, 


when the plan to seize the whole State had miscarr 
posed either th. 


Pakistan or th 
Anglo-Americ. 
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In the opinion of L.-Rosinger of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, this interest was in part due to the strategically important 
position of Kashmir, which is situated close to the USSR and borders 
upon Afghanistan, China, India, and Pakistan.?? 

In his report to the Security Council, Dr Oldrich Hiele (Czecho- 
slovakia), one of the members of the United Nations Commission, 
describing its work, pointed out that the double dealing of the repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers was actually hampering a solution 
of the Kashmir problem.?? Indeed, the policy of alternate conce- 
ssions to India and Pakistan kept relations between them strained 
for a long time. As a result of the Commission's activities, 
military operations in Kashmir were halted, but only after the 
successful offensive of the Indian army, begun in April 1948, had 
become a danger for the forces of Pakistan and threatened to remove 
the pretext for imperialist interference in the affairs of that State. 

Following the appeal of the United Nations Commission to both 
sides to refrain from hostilities, the Government of India issued 
instructions to this effect to its forces in Kashmir.^ The cease- 
fire agreement came into effect on 1 January 1949. 

Subsequently various mediators sought to organise a plebiscite 
in Kashmir *under United Nations supervisioir' and to send foreign 
troops to the State. The American Admiral Nimitz was appointed 
Plebiscite Administrator with extensive powers. But the firm stand 
of the Government of India, which objected to the Administrator's 
arrival before Pakistan had carried out the terms of the cease-fire 
and withdrawn troops from Kashmir, prevented his coming. As 
for plans to station foreign soldiers on the territory of the State, 
the Indian government rejected them emphatically.^ In spite of 
this, the imperialists were able to exploit the Kashmir problem for 
penetrating into that State. In March 1951 the United States sent 
a military mission to the northern areas occupied by Pakistan. 
The mission consisted of about fifty experts in building airfields in 
mountainous conditions. 

Although the people of Kashmir have firmly stated their will 
(in February 1954 the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir resolved 
that Kashmir would become a State of the Union of India), Paki- 


a2 LK. Rosinger, India and the United States (New York, 1950) p. 105. 
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stani forces still occupy several regions of Kashmir. 

Imperialist intervention in the internal affairs of the newly formed 
Dominions thus gave rise, to extreme tension in the relations between 
the Union of India and Pakistan. Apart from Kashmir, there were 
also other controversial issues: the status of the Indian minority in 
East Bengal, the irrigation canals of ths Indus River and its tributa- 
ries, refugee property, etc. 

The hostility between two members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations was advantageous not only to the British imperialists, 
but also to reactionary religious and communal organisations: the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, and others. 

It was for this reason that when Gandhi visited the areas of the 
rioting and spoke out against religious strife and for better relations 
with Pakistan, there Were two attempts upon his life, one after the 
» Gandhi was assassinated. 


| ; and divert the people 
from the Struggle for their vital interests, The assassin 


to be a member of the 


y's newspaper in Poona. 
The assassination of Gandhi, who was held in high esteem in India 
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insisted on the establishment of provinces on a linguistic basis 
and on their autonomy. The Jaipur session of the National 
Congress in December 1948 set up a commission for reorganising 
the administrative division (chairman P. Sitaramayya, members 
J. Nehru and ,V. Patel). The commission, however, found it 
expedient to put off the matter on the grounds that the establish- 
ment of linguistic provinces might encourage secessionist tendencies. 
The commission’s report was approved in April 1949 by the 
Congress Working Committee.?® 

Complete political independence was out of the question so 
long as British forces remained on the territory of the Dominion. 
This was a situation which the people of India could not accept. 
It encroached upon their national interests and evoked indignation. 
Finally, on 28 February 1948, the last British troops in India 
were made to embark on ships in Bombay. On 21 June 1948, 
the Indian statesman Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, then one of the 
Congress leaders, succeeded the British Lord Mountbatten as 
Governor-General of the Dominion. These were most significant 
events in the political life of a country whose soil had for about two 
centuries been trampled on by the boots of alien,soldiers.?? 


People’s Struggles 

The attainment of political independence filled the masses of 
people in India with hope that their economic conditions would 
improve. However, the young Indian state came up against many 
economic difficulties, due both to the grim aftermath of colonialism 
and to the grasping methods of the exploiting classes. The diffi- 
culties were heightened by the flux of Hindu refugees from the 
areas taken over by Pakistan. 

The government’s measures to build camps for the refugees 
and provide them with food and work put an additional strain 
on the national budget, but failed to solve all the problems involved 
in providing for these millions òf homeless people. As the British 
bourgeois journal Great Britain and the East put it: ‘The migration 
was on ascale unequalled in the history of the civilised world, and the 


a 


26 The Hindustan Times, 6 April 1949. 

27 True, in 1949 there were still 743 foreigners in the various ministries and the 
arvice of the Union of India. Of this number 560 were at the Ministry 
Affiirs; 50 at the Ministry for Industry and Supply; 27 at the 
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resulting dislocation caused immense suffering and loss’.28 Most of 
the refugees gathered in the environs of the big towns and at railway 
Stations. They huddled in tents or lived altogether without a roof 


over their heads, begging alms and ready to accept any employ- 


ment. 3 


In the early months of the Dominion's existence the strike move- 
ment did not decline. September 1947 witnessed the strike of 
150,000 textile workers in Bombay, over 70,000 workers in Madras, 
12,000 railwaymen and 8,000 gold-mine workers in Mysore, etc. 
The strike wave spread not only to the industrially more developed 
provinces, but also to the States. The Strikes, which were marked 
by a high degree of organisation and the staunchness of the Strikers, 
involved large sections of the workers who had earlier not been very 
active. All in all, the strikes of 1947 involved 1,840,000 people, 
with the loss of 16,500,000 working days; in September-December 
alone 517,000 people were involved, with the loss of 5,300,000 
working days.29 

The unity and class Solidarity of the strike 
partial success: a cut in working hours at establis 
all the year round, a partial 
and dearness allowances,30 


At a meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Calcutta in December 1947 Prime Minister N 
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the working class continued the strike movement in support of its 
most urgent claims. A particularly staunch strike was that of the 
textile workers at Coimbatore, who came out under the leadership 
of their union against dismissals and for an increase in the dearness 
allowance. In,three months the strike ended in a victory for the 
workers at 17 mills. There were also strikes among the textile 
workers of Madras, Salem, dnd Tiruchirappalli.33 

But it was not only the workers who were dissatisfied with the 
country's economic and political position. The influence of foreign 
capital and the feudal survivals in the countryside were encroaching 
upon the interests of the Indian bourgeoisie and giving rise to a 
hostile mood among that part of it which was suffering from the 
profiteering of the banking and industrial tycoons, as well as from 
the competition of British and American goods. Some parties and 
groups considered it possible to form a united front with the 
communists and other progressives, true with the purpose of having 
it headed and exploited by the bourgeoisie for its own aims. 

In January 1948 there was a conference of India's Left parties. 
It was attended, apart from the communists and the leaders of the 
All-India Kisan Sabha, by members of the Eorward Bloc, the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, the Socialist, Republican Party, and 
others. The Communist Party, the Kisan Sabha, and the Forward 
Bloc were the only all-India organisations at the conference; the 
rest represented opposition-minded bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
circles, mostly from West Bengal. Although they called themselves 
*Marxist', some of these parties and groups were set up to fight the 
communists. 

]t should be pointed out that the Congress Socialist Party did 
not send delegates to the conference. In January 1948 the Party's 
Executive Committee decided on withdrawing from the National 
Congress (the decision was kept secret pending approval by the 
party congress). In March the party's VI Congress approved the 
decision. The real purpose cf this action was to attract people 
disillusioned in the Congress party, *protect' them from communist 
influence, and eventually create a bi-partisan system in India. One 
of the leaders of the newly formed party, ramed the Socialist Party, 
Acharya Narendra Dev, in a report on the political situation in 
India, thus urged that the Socialist Party and the Congress join 


32 National Herald, 19 April 1948. 
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efforts to get rid of the Communist Party. Atthe same time speakers 
criticised the Congress government for ‘totalitarian tendencies’, for 
not being consistent in labour relations, and for its policy towards 
the native States. 

The conference of the Left-wing parties drew up a programme 
for establishing a united front; the programme included several 
progressive demands, some of which were directed against foreign 
imperialism. For instance, the programme spoke of the need to 
attain complete independence, this involving withdrawal from the 
British Commonwealth, the confiscation of all British and other 
foreign enterprises, including banks, plants, mines, plantations, and 
other measures.?4 

It is important to note that, parallel with this, the representatives 
of the bourgeois parties insisted that the abolition of feudal land- 
ownership be accompanied by the payment of what they termed 
‘fair compensation’. They considered it impossible to encroach 
upon the principles of private property and were afraid of a growth of 
the peasant movement for a revolutionary solution of the agrarian 
problem. 

The pregramme of the united front was subject to ratification by 
each of the organisations attending the conference. The second 
congress of the Communist Party of India did not ratify the pro- 
gramme. It stated that a democratic front should be set up as a 
result of the common people's struggle against exploitation and 
oppression, and should be based on the alliance of the Workers, the 
toiling peasants, and the exploited middle classes.35 

The coming to power of the Indian bourgeoisie after the attainment 
of independence radically altered the situation in the country and 
caused a regrouping of class forces. Y 

In these new conditions the Commu 
proper political course. 
the party was convened o 


nist Party had to work out a 
For this purpose the second congress of 
n 28 February 1948. It was attended by 
632 delegates representing some 89,000 party members. In the five 
years since the first congress the party had grown nearly sixfold.3e 

The main subjects to be discussed were: 1) the draft political 
thesis, 2) Pakistan, and 3) self-criticism, 

The political thesis approved by the congress contained en analysis 
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of the international situation and the situation in India, exposed the 
role of the Rightwing socialists, noted that the economic crisis in 
India had become more acute after the war, and pointed out that 
only the working class and the rest of the working people could solve 
it successfully insthe people's interests. 

The main tasks listed in the thesis were the following :?? 1) the 
rupture of links with the British Commonwealth and the attainment 
of complete independence; 2) the confiscation of establishments 
owned by foreign capital—banks, factories, transport facilities, plan- 
tations, and mines—and the nationalisation of these establishments; 
3) the abolition of feudal landownership without compensation and 
the transfer of the land to the cultivator, as well as the cancelling of 
peasant debts and the abolition of usury; 4) the abolition of native 
States, and 5) the self-determination of nations and the formation 
of autonomous national provinces. 

The congress resolved that the Communist Party of India would 
act only on the territory of the Union of India; it granted the 
communist organisations in the areas that had become part of 
Pakistan the right to found a Communist Party of their own. 

The congress gave much attention to the third item on its agenda: 
self-criticism. This was due primarily to the fact that in discussing 
so tersely worded an item it was proposed to analyse all the policies 
and activities of the party in the years since the first congress. 

The congress discussed and unanimously approved the draft 
of the amended Party Rules, as well as several resolutions : on the 
centenary of the publication of the Communist Manifesto, on the 
party members who had laid down their lives in the struggle in 
Hyderabad, censuring the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, 
ptc. fs 

The congress elected a new Central Committee consisting of 3] 
members. A meeting held in the Esplanade Maidan in Calcutta on 
March 6 to mark the conclusion of the congress was attended by 
more than 50,000 people. 

The congress was immediately followed by reprisals against the 
Lefts. The workers replied to this with protest strikes. In April 
1948, for instance, there were strikes of 7,000 Bombay port workers, 
of workers in Madras, Sholapur, the Kolar gold fields, and else- 
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where? In August 1948 one-day token strikes were also carried 
out by 150,000 textile workers in Bombay, 100,000 workers in 
Calcutta, workers and office staffs in Kanpur, Gorakhpore, and 
other industrial centres.10 

Economic strikes also continued. By that timz the employers 
had launched a broad attack on the workers to reduce their gains to 
naught and to increase profits by a further speed-up. í In 1948 the 
daily burden of work per worker, according to official Statistics, 
increased over the previous year by 4 per cent in the coal industry, 
by 9 per cent in the cement industry, by 18 per cent in the textile 
industry, etc. 

The actions of the employers were bound to be opposed by the 
workers, and the press in India was compelled to note that no real 
headway had been made towards *peace in industry.’ True, towards 
the end of 1948 the number of strikes and, especially, their duration 
began to decline. To a certain extent this was due to the fact that a 
considerable part of the workers looked to the government to help 
them in the fight against the employers and believed in the govern- 
ment-introduced system of arbitration for settling industrial 
conflicts. Besides that, police reprisals were somewhat reducing 
the workers’ activity. The total number of strikes in 1948 was 
1,259, involving 1,50,000 workers (with the loss of 7,800,000 man- 
days)? while in 1949 the number of strikes was 920, involving 
685,000 workers (with the loss of 6,700,000 man-days):3 The 
workers’ weariness was likewise a factor in this. Another factor 
of no small importance dividing the working class in its economic 
and political struggle was the Split in the trade unions. 

The rise in the labour movement headed by the All-India Trade 
Union Congress had frightened the Indian bourgeoisie. The 
National Congress, followed by the Rightwing leaders of the 
Socialist Party and the Forward Bloc, were able to split the united 
trade union movement. Four trade union associations arose in 

India: the Indian National Trade Union Congress, founded in May 
1947, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Indian Labour Union), organised 
by the Socialist Party in December 1948, the Association of Trade 
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Union Committees, formed slightly earlier by the Forward Bloc, 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

The regular congress of the latter organisation in Bombay in May 
1949 demonstrated that this centre remained the most influential 
trade union organisation in India. In the report on its activities in 
the two years since the preyious congress it was noted that the 
economic crisis in the country had become more acute and that the 
position of the workers, hit hardest by the crisis, had grown worse. 
The congress called on the workers-to fight for the satisfaction of 
their fundamental class demands: the establishment of a minimum 
wage with a proper dearness allowance, the safeguarding of the right 
to work, a reduction in working hours, and the repeal of all legisla- 
tion banning strikes and encroaching upon trade union rights.‘ 

Following the congress, police reprisals against the labour move- 
ment became even harsher. In West Bengal reprisals by 1950 in 
effect disorganised the activities of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress.1$ 

In spite of this, the labour movement from the end of 1949 began 
to mount. 75,000 people took part in the Bombay textile workers' 
strike in January 1950. Big strikes broke out among the textile 
workers of Amalner and Jalgaon (Bombay Province), among the 
railwaymen of the East India and the Assam Railways, etc. 

Nor had the agrarian problem been solved in the Union of India: 
the implementation of even the limited agrarian reforms was being 
delayed. For this reason the peasant movement likewise began to 
mount beginning with 1948. 

The meeting of the All-India Central Council of the Kisan Sabha 
held in Burdwan in January 1948 passed a resolution stressing the 
need for agrarian reforms. In the resolution it was stated that, in 
view of the increasing degradation of agriculture, chronic famine, 
and the worsening position of the peasants and agricultural labourers, 
it was necessary to demand: 1) the abolition of all forms of feudal 
landownership without compensation; 2) the redistribution of 
the land among those who actually tilled it; 3) planned state 
assistance in agricultural improvement, the nationalisation of 
irrigation and planned water supplies; 4) the substitution of an 
agricultural income tax for all forms of the land tax, and 5) encoura- 


44 The Association was later renamed the United Trade Union Congress. 
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gement for large mechanised farming by the organisation of volun- 
tary peasant cooperatives.47 These demands reflected the hopes and 
aspirations of the peasants and had their backing. " 

As stated above, in anticipation of the reforms which the govern- 
ments of several provinces had been working on since 1948, many 
landowners droye the tenants from their land. Vast tracts of land 
were vacant, while the peasants were going hungry. India s land- 
owners were still living up to their description by the British jour- 
nalist Brailsford, quoted by Jawaharlal Nehru.‘8 Brailsford had 
called India's usurers and landowners the most rapacious 
parasites to be found in any social system. 

Beginning with the spring of 1948 more and more peasants all 
over India were simply seizing the vacant land, as well as water for 
irrigation. In Gujarat there began a movement of the share- 
croppers for a higher share of the crop and the cancelling of debts to 
the owners and moneylenders.9 In Bengal the unrest involved 

more than two million people in the northern part of the province 
alone; by the end of the year the Tebhaga movement there increased 
again. The peasant movement also mounted in Bihar and the 
United Provinces;5? in the East Punjab, Assam, Maharashtra, and 
elsewhere. The peasant struggle became especially acute in Telen- 
gana and, under its influence, in neighbouring Andhra (the 
northern part of Madras Province). In these areas the agrarian 
movement was interwoven with the Telugu national movement. 
On the Malabar coast the rebel peasants were burning down the 
homes of the landowners and moneylenders. 

In the United Provinces alone, according to the Press Trust of 
India, there were 2,057 peasant actions in the first half of 1949. In 


Andhra, Hyderabad, Telengana, and Travancore-Cochin unrest 
continued throughout 1949, 


It should be said, howey 


agrarian reform, Another factor was the absence of an organising 
centre. The branches of the All-India Kisan Sabha, in which the 
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communists had great influence, in the capital and in the provinces 
were closed down in 1948; the Central Council of the Kisan Sabha 
was unable to hold a single meeting in four years.5t To combat the 
Kisan Sabha’s influence among the peasants, the Rightwing 
socialist leaders*in March 1949 set up a rival peasant organisation, 
Hind Kisan Panchayat, thereby doing considerable damage to the 
peasant movement. 

The position of the other parties of the Left on the agrarian 
problem was set forth in the programme of the United Socialist 
Organisation formed at the Constituent Congress in Calcutta in 
October 1949. This was attended in the main by the same parties 
that took part in the conference of the Left parties in January 1948, 
but this time the communists were not invited, while the Socialist 
Party declined to send representatives. The programme of unifica- 
tion contained the demand for the abolition of feudal landownership 
without compensation, a demand which had been emphatically 
opposed by the bourgeois parties in 1948. 

Police reprisals against people active in the labour and the peasant 
movement and the persecution of communists and other democrats 
evoked discontent and protests among the public? This prompted 
the High Courts of the provinces of Bombay and Bihar early in 1950 
to rule that prolonged imprisonment without charges being pronoun- 
ced was a violation of the constitution; a number of prisoners were 
released. Events that had widespread repercussions were the death 
of one of the founders of the Communist Party of India, Bharadwaj, 
in the prison of Dehra Dun and the hunger strike of the 85-year-old 
Punjabi Communist Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna in the prison of 
Amritsar. 

A mass protest movement compelled the government first to put 
off the hanging of 12 Telengana partisans fixed for 22 January 1950, 
and later to set aside the death sentence altogether. This was a 
major victory for the forces of democracy in India. 

There was also a mounting movement among the young people, 
especially among the students. This is evidenced if only by the rise 
in the membership of the All-India Student Federation, in which the 
communists had considerable influence (in July 1949 it had 80,000 
members).5? 

A big part in uniting the democratic forces was played by the peace 
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movement which became widespread in India in 1949. The setting- 
up of aggressive blocs by the American and British ruling circles 
disturbed many people in India. In an article headlined ‘India and 
the Atlantic Pact’, the National Herald, for example, strongly criti- 
cised the plan to establish a North Atlantic Bloc, spearheaded 
against the UssR. The Paper said that India should not take part 
in the bloc and pointed out that the existence of a strong Soviet 
State was in the interests of India and other Asian countries, 53 

The First All-India Peace Congress, held in Calcutta on 24-27 
October 1949, was attended by 3,000 delegates, who had been 
elected by provincial conferences of the peace movement and 
Tepresented 250 big organisations with a 
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Government's Internal and Foreiga Policies 
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problems have been aggravated by developments which we had 
hoped to avoid. For example, one of our richest provinces, the 
Punjab, has been put completely out of production. Millions who 
were producing are now jobless refugees.—a double loss.5* 


What was the.government's policy in these circumstances? 

First of all, it should be pointed out that in 1948 the government 
passed several laws on labour which were a certain step forward 
compared to labour legislation in colonial India. For instance, the 
minimum age of children allowed to work was raised from 12 to 14; 
legislation concerning juveniles was extended to youths up to 18 
(whereas before it applied only to youth up to 17), and the working 
hours for children and juveniles were reduced to 4. It should, 
however, be added that this legislation applied only to industrial 
establishments with ten or more workers and an engine, or 
with twenty or more workers, and was often violated by the 
employers.55 

The law of 1948 on state insurance of industrial and office 
workers provided for insurance against illness, industrial accidents 
and death; expectant mothers were also covered by the insurance 
scheme. The insurance system was compulsorysand was financed 
largely by contributions from the industrial and office workers out 
of their earnings (implementation of the law began in 1952).56 

In 1948 the Parliament passed a law on minimum wages. The 
central and provincial governments were, after a proper study of the 
matter, to have fixed minimum wages in several branches of the 
national economy. To coordinate all this work the provincial 
governments appointed consultative committees or subcommittees, 
while the central government appointed a Central Consultative 
Council. Ít was assumed that they would consider complaints 
about incorrect wages (i.e., wages below the fixed minimum). The 
provincial governments were empowered to add certain branches of 
the economy to those listed in the law. The fixing of minimum 
wages was envisaged in those "branches where there were *great 
opportunities for exploiting labour’, namely, the tobacco, rice- 
milling, flour, petroleum, rubber, and several other industries, 
building and construction, on the plantations, and for agri- 
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by 15 March 1950. Later, however, decisions were taken extending 
the period.57 

Although some of the 1948 laws were implemented only in part, 
while the implementation of others was put off, the very fact that such 
legislation was passed was evidence of notable achievements by the 
Indian labour movement. d 

At the same time, existing legislation on the trade unions was 
somewhat amended in December 1947: employers were obliged to 
recognise only those professional associations whose constitutions 
were registered at the Ministry of Labour. A conference in Delhi 
was attended by employers, representatives of the government, and 
of the Indian National Trade Union Congress. An agreement on 


‘industrial peace’ was signed at this conference: for three years there 
were to be no lock-outs or strikes,58 
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other democratic organisations illegal. Many communists were 
the victims of repression. According to the Indian News Chronicle, 
142 communists were arrested in the East Punjab, 500 in Bihar, and 
300 in the Central Provinces.®® 

In September 1948, following the entry of Indian troops into 
Hyderabad, the activities of the Communist Party and the organisa- 
tions of the Andhra Mahasabha were banned there. In September 
1949 the government of Madras outlawed the Communist 
Party of that province and banned the activities of 19 trade union 
_and peasant organisations. The same thing happened in Travancore 
and Cochin in January 1950. 

At the same time Congress and the other bourgeois parties 
launched an ideological campaign against the communists. In an 
effort to justify repression, they claimed that the communists could 
not understand India, that they were acting ‘upon instructions from 
abroad’, and without any foundation attributed to the communists 
the violence and atrocities of the Razakars in Hyderabad. 

Even some of the bourgeois newspapers protested against the 
government’s actions. The Indian News Chronicle, for example, 
wrote that if the government had proof of communist conspiratorial 
activities, the communists should be tried publicly; otherwise one 
got the impression that the government was acting in panic. 

A British Labour weekly, editorialising on the events in India, 
said: 

It is not only that communists are jailed in many areas of India, 
but a dangerous attack is being made on the press under clause 

4 of the Public Security Act, which penalises newspapers if 

they dare to criticise the Executive... Liberals and patriots 

throughout India are deeply alarmed at signs that communism 


is being used merely as an excuse for establishing the power of 
the most reactionary business elements supported by communally 


minded fanatics.9* 
In the East Punjab alone moresthan a thousand members of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, an organisation banned after 
the assassination of Gandhi, were released in the middle of May 


1948. . " 
The main instigator and organiser of the reprisals against the 
5» Indian News Chronicle, 7 April 1948. 


eo Indian News Chronicle, 2 April 1948. 
sı New Statesman and Nation, 14 August 1948, p. 127. 
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communists was the Deputy Premier and Minister of Home A ffairs 
Patel, who represented the extreme Rightwing in the National 
Congress and wielded a great deal of influence in the government. 

There were also attempts from abroad to exert a definite influence 
on the Indian government’s domestic policies. Eor example, the 
weekly Blitz reported that the mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which had been on a study tour 
of India with an eye to deciding the question of granting India a 
loan, had put forward the condition that the ‘communist danger 
inside the country be removed.62 

The objective necessity 
colonial past, overcoming age- 


Though we can 
now [he said] 
happens, we wil 


not give the Indonesian Republic effective aid 


€ spectators. Whatever 


In January 1949, at India’s initiative, an Intern 
in Defence of the Indonesian Republic was c 
Although the conference, owing to Strong pressur 
powers, did not work out a joint plan of action 
It was convened had great internation 

Nevertheless, India's foreign pol 


uncertain. This was admitted by the 
Said: f 


ational Conference 
onvened in Delhi. 
€ from the Western 


» the very fact that 
al significance, 


icy was at first somewhat 
Prime Minister himself, who 


"* Blitz, 25 February 1949. 
* Modern Review, January 1949, p. 14, 
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mately, foreign policy is the outcome of economic policy, and until 
India has properly evolved her economic policy, her foreign 
policy will be rather vague, rather inchoate, and will be groping.** 


The Indian government’s foreign policy stemmed mainly from 
a desire not tœ get involved in possible military conflicts. Even 
when seeking Western economic aid, it displayed caution and, 
as a rule, avoided assuming any military or political undertakings. 
As for the ruling circles in Britain and, especially, in the United 
States, their plans with respect to India were entirely different. 
In connection with the unprecedented rise of the national liberation 
movement in Asia after the Second World War and the collapse 
of American policy in China, aggressive circles in the United States 
dreamed of turning India into their mainstay in the East. 

In their bid to set up a military bloc of the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia headed by India, the colonialists, with an eye to the 
difficult economic position of these countries, began by promising 


economic aid and concealing, for the time being, the strings attached 


to such aid. 

In the autumn of 1949 Nehrü was invited to the usa and was there 
from 11 October to 7 November. Commenting on the visit, 
Business Week, the mouthpiece of the American monopolists, on 


22 October 1949, said: 


Prime Minister of India Nehru reached Washington last week 


just as the Chinese communists prepared to take over Canton. 
Tt was not mere coincidence. It was the inevitability of a complete 


Nationalist rout in China and the consequent need to strengthen 
us ties with India that led the State Department fo arrange 


for Nehru's American visit some time back.95 


As for Nehru's aims in accepting the invitation, although no 
official documents have been published on this score, his trip, as 
stated in the press, was undertaken to reach agreement on several 
economic matters, including the question of an American loan and 
the conclusion of a friendship, trade, and navigation treaty between 
India and the USA. Negotiations which had begun back in Novem- 
ber 1947 had not produced results because the United States had 


put forward conditions that were unacceptable to India.*9 


64 Jawaharlal Nehru, Independence and After. A Collection of Speeches. 


50) p. 20. 
1946-1949 (New York, 19 
63 Business Week, 22 October 1949, p. 109. 


66 The Hindustan Times, 28 June 1948. 
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Although Nehru’s trip was given much publicity in the American 
press and he was given a big official welcome, no agreement was 
reached between India and the usa. This was due to a lack of 
confidence among the American monopolies in the stability of 
the internal situation in India and, even more so, >to the political 
position of Nehru, who would not assume any undertakings towards 
the United States. The New York Herald Tribune spoke of the 
strong unwillingness of the Indians to be involved in war, even in 
a cold war.9? 

The Indian government was one of the first to recognise the 
People's Republic of China on 30 December 1949. 
speech the following day, Nehru said that the Government of India 
had recognised the new Government of China after it had become 
convinced that the latter enjoyed the trust of the Chinese people and 
intended to work for their wellbeing. The Union of India 
established diplomatic relations with People’s China and began to 
Support the just demands that the People’s Republic of China be 
represented in international organisations and first and foremost, 
in the United Nations. 

Such actions ef India as the Sponsorship of a conference in 
defence of the Indonesian Republic, the refusal to conclude military 
treaties with the usa, and recognition of the Chinese People’s 
Republic were in keeping with its proclaimed policy of not partici- 
pating in blocs and establishing friendly relations with all countries. 


In a public 


» à country wit 
want to spoil relations, and t 
of a further rise of the liberati 


on movement in Asia®—all this brought 
about departures from pro 


fessed principles of foreign policy. The 


» in which extreme anxiety 
he People’s Army of China, 
ma, and the activities of the 
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Government of India, for one thing, expressed its consent to remain 
in the British Commonwealth.*? 

The foreign policy of the Dominion Goveynment in that period can 
thus be described as a basically neutralist policy, but with a definite 
pro-Western leaning. In his speech at the Constitution Club in 
New Delhi on 22 March 1949, Nehru said: d 


When I say that we should not align ourselves with any Power 
blocs, obviously it does not mean that we should not be closer in 
our relations with some countries than with others.... At the 
present moment you will see that as a matter of fact we have far 
closer relations with some countries of the Western world than 
with others.” 


10 Daily Mirror, 24 October 1948. 
71 Jawaharlal Nehru, Independence and After, p. 245. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Republic of India 
(1950—1952) 


IN 1948-49 preparations were under way in India to introduce a new 
constitution. Under the draft constitution made public in 
February 1948, India was to be proclaimed a Sovereign democratic 
republic. One of the main problems in the country’s political life— 
its relationship with the British Commonwealth was not reflected 


in the draft constitution. Three trends were apparent with respect 
to this problem in 1948-49, 


India’s Constitution 


Broad sections of the people were insisting that India withdraw 
from the Commonwealth. The tremendous damage sustained by 


India as a result of its presence in the Commonwealth was again and 
again, on Various, occasions brought up by newspapers of the Left 


and referred to in the demands of numerous organisations. For 
the government’s decision to devalue 
» following the devaluation of sterling, 
the Forward Bloc Paper Netaji wrote: 
India’s devaluation is due only to the fact that she is a member of 
the Commonwealth. . -. The people will now have to work more 


and will earn less, while the capitalists will derive high profits 
from exporting raw materials to the usa.1 


The leadership of the ruling Congress party argued that the inter- 
national situation made it impossible for India to leave the Common- 
wealth. 


_ The acute Struggle for India between the American and British 


mperialists also gave rise to a third viewpoint, whose exponents— 
, partly, in Calcutta—considered that 


* Netaji (ła), 21 September 1949, 
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appeared in the newspaper Bharat Jyoti.? 

India’s future relationship with Britain was discussed at the 
Jaipur Congress session in December 1948. The session took the 
view that India could remain in the Commonwealth, provided this 
did not prevent its being proclaimed a sovereign republic. 

At the Imperial Conferencg in London in April 1949 the follow- 
ing formula was worked out after much debate: India would be 
proclaimed an independent republic, but would recognise the King 
of England as a symbol of the unity of the Commonwealth.’ 

This decision aroused great discontent among the people, includ- 
ing rank-and-file Congress members. Echoes of this mood could 
be heard in several speeches in the Constituent Assembly. One 
Congress Party member, Mohanlal Saksena, said, for instance; 


India with a population of 350 millions out of a total population 
of about 500 millions of the whole of the Commonwealth could 
not accept the King of England as the head of the Commonwealth 
in any shape of form. India cannot become a member of a 
Commonwealth many members of which still regard Indians as 

an inferior race, enforce a colour bar against them, and deny 
them even the most elementary rights of citizenship.* « 


Nevertheless, the Constituent Assembly on 17 May 1949 ratified 
the decision under which India remained in the Commonwealth.5 

The Constitution as a whole was adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly on 26 November 1949, and became effective on 26 
January 1950, the anniversary of the day when (in 1930) the people 
of India, in response to the call of the Congress party leaders, vowed 
to fight for complete independence. 

Under the Constitution, India was proclaimed a sovereign ore: 
The Constituent Assembly unanimously elected Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
a veteran Congress leader, to be President of the republic. 

Article 1 of the Constitution proclaimed that India was a Union 
of States. The Constitution provided for a high degree of 
centralisation of power: the central government of the republic 
was empowered to deal with all matters relating to finance, defence, 
foreign policy, internal security, etc. 

Twentyeight States, divided into three groups, as well as the 


2 Bharat Jyoti, 28 November 1948. 

3 The Hindustan Times, 29 April 1949. 
* Ibid, 18 May 1949. 

5 Ibid, 19 May 1949. 
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Andaman and Nicobar Islands, were declared to be the adminis- 
trative units of India.s 

Group ‘A’ consisted of the 9 largest States, which had been 
provinces of British India: Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh (the Central Provinces), Madras, Orissa, East Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces), and West Bengal. 
to have legislative assemblies 
by governors. 

Group ‘B’ united 9 States which had been large princely States 
Or associations of princely States: Vindhya Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Patiala and the East Punjab 
States Union (Pepsu), Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Travancore-- 
Cochin, and Hyderabad. They were to have their own legislatures 
and executives headed by Rajpramukhs. 

Group ‘C consisted of 10 States 
Provinces of British India or else pri 


They were 
of their own and_ executives headed 


lieutenant-governors appointed by the President 
The old administre 


Permanent residen 
in illegal activitie: 
The Council of 
S TS; Sastry, The 


2 Ibid, pp. 166-7. (Allahabad, 1951) pp. 197-8, 
* Ibid, p. 160, 
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President from among persons of special learning or practical 
experience in literature, the arts, science, or civic activities and of 
not more than 238 representatives of the States, elected by special 
electoral colleges of the state legislatures.? 

Under Article^84 of the Constitution citizens under 30 are not 
eligible for election to the Council of States and citizens under 25, 
to the House of the People; persons not satisfying such requirements 
as may be stipulated by an act of parliament are likewise not 
eligible.1o 

The President of the republic is elected by an electoral college 
consisting of the members of both houses of parliament and members 
of the legislative assemblies of the States. 

The President has extensive powers: heis the supreme commander 
of the armed forces, may issue and repeal laws between sessions of 
parliament, and may suspend the Constitution. He appoints 
the Prime Minister and, upon the latter's recommendation, the 
ministers of the central government, as well as the governors and 
Rajpramukhs of the States from among candidates put forward by 
the legislative assemblies of the states. G 

Article 31 of the Constitution proclaimed the inviolability of 
private property: 


No property, movable or immovable, including any interest in 
any company owning, or any commercial or industrial under- 
taking, shall be taken possession of or acquired for public 
purposes... unless the law provides for compensation for the 
property taken possession of or acquired and either fixed the 
amount of the compensation, or specifies the principles on which, 
and the manner in which, the compensation is to be determined 


and given.!? 


All citizens received the right freely to express their opinions, to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, to form associations and 
unions, and to move freely throughout the territory of India. 

They may settle and reside in any part of. the country, acquire, 
keep, and sell property, pursue any profession, or engage in any 


° Ibid., p. 46. 


10 Jhid., pp. 47-8. 
11 Under Articles 75 and 156 the ministers of the central government and 


governors of the states hold office during a period of time desirable to the 


President. Ibid., pp. 42, 79. 
12 Ibid, p. 23. 
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form of activities, commerce, or enterprise (Article 19),13 
The Constitution forbids under fear of punishment ‘untouchability’ 
in any form (Article 17) and stipulates that there shall be no dis- 
crímination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, birthplace, etc. 
(Article 15).14 i 
No one shall’ be subjected to discrimination because of religion, 
race, caste, or language when entering state institutions of learning 
or institutions of learning subsidised from state funds (Article 29).15 
It is highly noteworthy that there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution about recognition of the King of England as a symbol of the 
unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations; in fact, there is no 
mention at all in the Constitution of India’s relationship with the 
British Empire. India has thus not only taken the road of indepen- 


dent political development, but has given this constitutional 
enactment. 


First Years of the Republic 


In the summer of 1950 several states 
by famine. The situation was espec 
Bihar. Approximately 100 million p 
rations inadequate from the point of v 
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In December, when the food problem became even more acute, 
India again appealed to the USA, asking for two million tons of wheat 
on long-term credit. 
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13 Ibid., pp. 15-6. 
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300,000 tons. Shortly afterwards Prime Minister Nehru announced 
that Russia was already starting deliveries of the wheat without 
waiting for the conclusion of the negotiations on the terms of the 
assistance.! On 2 June 1951, the first Soviet ship with a cargo of 
grain for India, the Krasnodar, arrived in Bombay. 

It was only after that, on 5 June 1951, that the us Congress 
decided to grant India a loan of 190 million dollars for the purchase 
of American wheat.!9 

The food crisis in India was attended by a rise in unemployment. 
The number of jobless registered at the labour exchange rose from 
1,066,000 in 1949 to 1,375,000 in 1951.20 

The existence of this large reserve army of labour made it possible 
for the employers to intensify their attacks on the working people's 
standard of living. The capitalist attacks met with resistance on the 
part of the workers. One of the biggest strikes was the general 
strike of the Bombay textile workers in 1950. On 15 August 1950, 
110,000 workers quit work completely at 32 mills and partly at 
15 (Bombay has a total of 62 mills). The strike was in support 
of claims for higher pay and for bonuses. The police banned 
meetings and arrested 150 people, but the strike continued. In 
fact, in five days the number of strikers had risen to 200,000. A 
mere 7,000 people continued work at the textile mills in this 
period. 

The Bombay textile workers' strike lasted for 62 days and ended 
without result: the strike committee, led by Rightwing socialists, 
instructed the workers to return to their jobs. 

All told, there were 814 strikes in 1950, and they caused the loss 
of 12,800,000 workdays, i.e., nearly twice as many as in 1949.21 

The beginning of 1951 witnessed a new attack by the capitalists. 
On the pretence of a shortage of raw materials, they resorted to 
lockouts. Furthermore, by means of an ‘efficiency drive’, which 
in reality meant increasing production quotas and working hours, 
cuts were made in personnel at the Tata Iron and Steel Co. and 


18 New York Times, 13 May 1951, p. 8. 

19 But the United States first secured India’s consent to export beryl, potassium 
cyanide, mica, and monazite, which were badly needed by the American E 
industry, as well as to increase exports of manganese from 200 to 500 thousand 
tons. Delhi Times, 21 September 1951. 

20 The Indian Labour Gazette (Delhi, 1953) p. 1090, 
21 Trade Union Record, October, 1951. 
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their chemical works, as well as at industrial establishments in Delhi, 
Kanpur, Coimbatore, and elsewhere. 
The attack of the employers served to highlight the importance 
of the problem of working class unity and of abolishing the split 
in the labour movement. Efforts by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress brought about the merger of the two major trade union 
associations of the Bombay textile workers; three trade unions of 
the Bombay municipal workers set up an action council for organi- 
sing a strike, etc. Beginning with mid-1951 the tendency increased 
among the workers of India to form trade unions on the principle 
of ‘a single union for one industry'.22 
The number of strikes in 1951 reached 1,071. 
691,000 people, and the loss of workdays totalled 3 
despite the increased number of strikes, their duratio 
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struggle. However, the landlords were unable to regain possession 
of all the land taken over by the peasants. 

In 1951 the Bhoodan (land gift) movement was founded in 
Hyderabad by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, a close associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Bhave went from village to village, urging that the agrarian 
problem be solved by the lardlords voluntarily relinquishing part 
of their land to landless peasants. It was not by chance that the 
movement originated in Hyderabad, where the peasant movement 
in postwar years had become particularly strong. Bhave’s appeals 
fostered the illusion that the agrarian problem could be solved by 
Gandhian methods of non-violence and pacification; this weakened 
the peasant struggle, although at first the Bhoodan movement 
produced few appreciable results. Indeed, itis highly noteworthy 
that 80 per cent of the land which Bhave was able to collect in the 
first few months came from the peasants themselves and not from the 
landlords.9 —. 

The sectarian activities of the Rightwing socialist leaders also 
tended to undermine the peasant movement. In their agrarian 
programme the Indian Rightwing socialists demagogically proclaimed 
the need to abolish landlordism ‘as soon as possible’, but it was not 
stipulated anywhere that the estates of the landlords were to be 
confiscated without compensation. Instead, the emphasis was on 
having representatives of the panchayats assemble on a district, 
regional, and then on a national scale, to assist and advise the govern- 
ment on matters relating to agrarian policy." The tendency to 
restrict the peasant struggle for the land and for the abolition of 
feudal remnants was reflected not only in the programme of the 
Rightwing socialist leaders, but also in the practical activities of 
their organisation, the Hind Kisan Panchayat. 

All this notwithstanding, the peasant struggle against hunger, 
taxation, and police repression gained in scope towards the middle 
of 1951. In October, for instance, the government of Pepsu State 
issued a special decree in which it was acknowledged that there was 
a growing tendency among the peasants to seize by force land 
belonging to the landlords.?8 z 

The Indian bourgeoisie too was dissatisfied with the situation in 
the country. The shrinkage of markets for the local industries, 
26 Ibid, 2 November 1952: 

27 Free Press Journal, 6 April 1952. 
as Indian News Chronicle, 15 October 1951. 
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caused by the impoverishment of the people and the competition of 
foreign goods, hit at the profits of the employers: in 1950-5] the net 
profits in India’s industries amounted to Rs 1,522 million, whereas 
in 1948-49 they had been Rs 2,185 million. This was a decline of 
30 per cent. Profits were hit particularl 
they dropped to a half) and in the sugar industry (where they dropped 
to a third). The most affected were the middle and petty bour- 
gn monopoly concerns. 

urgeoisie was reflected in 


fledged State. The Struggle in Uttar 
Congress groups reflecting the interests 
bourgeoisie.30 

By the autumn of 1950 the struggle between the groups within the 
Congress became so acute that the dissident members left the 
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ollowers, Purushottamdas 


u Mahasabha, a religio- 
communal party, was elected chairman. 


The breakaway groups formed 


€ two former parties had a local influence (in West 
i i the Democratic Front 
acquired national influence, 

After Patel’s death in December 1950, Tandon’s position became 
less secure. In January 1951 there was a Session of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Ahmedabad to strengthen the party, but this. 
was not accomplished. 


Ata constituent congress in Patna, the capital of Bihar, on 25 June 
1951, the Democratic Front headed b 
the National Congress and f, 
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The bourgeois Hindustan Standard revealed that the formation 
of the new party had these aims: 

When such a party is formed it can aļways cooperate with the 

party in power to face any national or international crisis that may 

arise. Another advantage will be that the present bickering 

among Congressmen, that merely exposes their weakness and 

pettiness before the public, will stop.%* ? 


This meant that the Socialist Party, which had emerged from the 
Congress in 1948 and which had set itself the goal of establishing a 
bipartisan system in India, now had a rival that lay claim to the role 
of ‘second party’. 

In the meantime the Hindu Mahasabha, the Ram Rajya Parishad, 
and the other reactionary religio-communal organisations represent- 
ing the interests of the Hindu landlords, sought to divert the attention 
of the masses from the pressing problems of economic and political 
life by fanning hatred for the Muslims. The Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders, for example, endeavoured to convince Hindus that the root 
of all the troubles of the people of India was Pakistan.” 

Somewhat more moderate, in terms of religious intolerance, was 
the programme of the Jan Sangh which, according to its leaders, 
stood much closer to the Congress programme than to that of any 
other political party. At the same time pro-American elements 
wielded great influence in the Jan Sangh. 

In all social strata and all classes of the Indian society there was 
discontent with the economic and political situation in the country, 
although it was expressed in different ways. The Communist Party 
of India, as pointed out by Ajoy Ghosh, the then General Secretary 
of its Central Committee, failed to take advantage of all the favour- 
able opportunities that arose in those years, of the chance to coordi- 
nate mass action and struggle with the purpose of building up a 
militant united front of democratic and progressive forces, with 
the purpose of creating powerful mass organisations of the workers, 
peasants, students, and other Anti-imperialist classes and groups. 
The extremely strong democratic and peaceable sentiments of the 
Indian people did not find full and effective expression. 

Ajoy Ghosh pointed out that this was düe largely to the fact that 
the former leadership of the Communist Party of India had been 


31 Hindustan Standard, 14 May 1951. 
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unable to draw up a correct political line; the reason for this was 
that policies and methods of work had been dominated by left- 


cratic stage of the revolution, At the same time the semi-colonial 
character of the country called for united action;by all the anti- 
imperialist classes and forces in the Struggle against feudalism and 
for national liberation.» Left-sectarian errors did particular 
damage to the labour movement in India.35 
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October 1951 the All-India Conference of the Communist Party 
unanimously approved the draft programme, with certain amend- 
ments, and elected a new Central Committee, which in turn electéd 
a 7-member Politbureau and a General Secretary of the Party, 
Ajoy Ghosh. The discussion at the conference showed that the 
process of the Party’s consolidation, which had begun with the 
publication of the draft programme, was continuing and that a 
sound basis had been created for the ideological, political, and 
organisational unity of the Party. 

The internal situation in India was influenced tremendously by the 
Chinese people’s great victories in their war of liberation. With the 
collapse of the Kuomintang regime, the American imperialists began 
giving particular attention to India. The New York Times in August 
1949 wrote: ‘An increasing number of diplomats feel that India, 
with her military and economic potentialities, is a key to a successful 
United States foreign policy for Asia.’38 Official and unofficial 
agents of the usa ‘intensified their activities in the country. The 
people of India deeply resented the interference of the western 
powers headed by the United States in the affairs of Kashmir and 
their efforts to gain a foothold there on the pretezce of *mediation'. 
The draft resolution of the UsA and Britain in February 1951 on 
sending foreign troops to Kashmir was censured by the people of 
Kashmir. In Srinagar and throughout Kashmir there were stormy 
demonstrations under slogans such as ‘No foreign troops here’ 
and ‘No imperialist designs.’ 

However, the machinations of the American imperialists in India 
were by no means confined to Kashmir alone. The newspaper 
Netaji reported that “n Delhi it is well known that the us State 
Department is spending dollars to recruit agents for itself in India’. 
Some newspapers were supplied with money for propaganda in 
favour of an open alliance with the American bloc. According to 
the Netaji, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh received vast sums of money as ‘subsidies’ from the 


Americans.4? 

The anxiety of th 
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the peoples of Asia—the danger inherent in the policy of the 
American imperialists. The National Herald of Lucknow 
Wrote that, while the _Americans called their war in Korea 


The real reason for the American 
concluded, consisted in the fact 


a military vantage-ground on the 
Far Eastern coast of the Asian mainland. 


Much anxiety was felt by the people of. India over their country’s 
In the spring of 1950 there was Hindu- 

Muslim communal rioting and bloodshed in Bengal. With the 
refugees from East Bengal (at the 
eached 20,000 a day), the relations 
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People the greatest possible vigilance 
ts for peace, In May 1951 the Second All-India 
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e unity of the peace movement in India. 
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developed in India and that this would even be harmful. One 
British bourgeois journal maintained, for instance, that in India 
*mechanised industry in the towns could not absorb the surplus in a 
generation, probably not at all; the only alternative is to take 
industry to the village in a manner adapted to rural in life’.*® In 
India such views were advocated by the Rightwing socialist leaders, 
who called for a ‘decentralised economy’, believing that India’s 
industrial development in present-day conditions should proceed 


along the lines of setting up artisan workshops and not large 


mechanised establishments. 
The people of India, however, took a different view of things. 


Indeed, the commissioning of the state locomotive works at 
Chittaranjan on 26 January 1950, India's Republic Day, was inter- 
preted by the public as symbolising the main trend in the country's 
economic development. It was objectively necessary to build up 
national industries and free the country from economic dependence 
upon foreign countries. This was also in the interests of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

The government likewise heeded the criticism to which it had been 
subjected at the Congress party session in September 1950, criticism 
levelled at its attitude towards the workezs, peasants, and middle 
classes. Economically they were even worse off than before the 


the war. 


At the government's instructions, the National Planning Comm- 


ission drew up the First Five Year Plan for 1951-55. The fact that 
the plan envisaged such projects as the Damodar Valley and Bhakra- 
Nangnal hydropower developments filled many people in India with 
hope that the country would be industrialised and stimulated patrio- 


tic feeling. 


At the same time, according to an admission in the National 


Herald (Lucknow), the plan for industrial development evoked grave 
criticism. The paper pointed out inan editorial that the plan's targets 
were very modest, too modest to satisfy the people's aspirations.4 

The leaders of the Communist Party of India considered it nece- 
ssary to nationalise foreign capital, carry outa radical agrarian 
reform, and change the system of taxation, but such measures were 


not stipulated in the plan. 


42 Contemporary Review, November 1951, p. 275. 


43 Crossroads, 13 July 1952. 
4 National Herald, 14 August 1951. 
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As for the representatives of Big Business, their views were summed 
up by the well-known monopolist Birla. In August 1951 he told 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce that 


had an 
important role to play in the development of the country.45 


y Asoka Mehta, one 
of the bill ‘laudable’ 


Preserve it, 


May Day, 1950, was keynoted by the Struggle against the bill on 
labour and trade unions. The Scale of the workers’ protests was 
Such that the bill did not become law, 

As for the Bovernment's agrarian Policy, it should be remem- 
bered that the First Five Year Plan’s biggest investments were to be 
in farming. But the farm development Programme, like the indus- 


trial development Programme, aroused Strong criticism among the 
Indian public, The Bharat Jyoti 


l 9f Bombay printed a lengthy 
article by M.A. Dantwala, Professor icm 


ut rational 

i 1S necessary before best results can be obtained 

from the application of modern technology... > The Five Year Plan, 
55 The Current, 8 August 1951, p 11, 


LG Crossroads, 31 March 1950, 
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Professor Dantwala continued, provided for the investment of 
large funds in the economy. But ‘unless this is preceded by a 
radical reorganisation of socio-economic and administrative frame- 
works, one is afraid that the results may fot be very different from 
those obtained by the Grow More Food Campaign’.‘? i 

This socio-economic framework of agriculture could be changed 
only by abolishing landlordism. Such a task could in some measure 
be accomplished by the agrarian reforms, but their implementation 
was hampered by the strong opposition of the landlords. 

In the early months after the republic had been proclaimed the 
persecution of democratic elements did not cease. On 25 February 
1950, the Indian Parliament, upon Patel’s suggestion, adopted a bill 
on ‘preventive detention’, which authorised the detention and 
imprisonment for one year without trial of persons suspected of 
being able to cause damage to the country’s defence, its relations 
with foreign states, public order, etc. 

The new law conflicted with Article 22 of the Constitution, 
introduced only a month earlier, under which the cases of all poli- 
tical prisoners who had been in prison without trial for more than 


three months were to have been reconsidered.19, * 


But from the middle of 1950 and, especially, in 1951 signs of 
In the summer of 


change appeared in the government's policy. 
1950 prominent communists were released from prison; in November 


the government of Madras lifted the ban on the activities of the 
Communist Party and 35 other democratic organisations, and in 
January 1951 a similar decision was taken in West Bengal. The 
Indian public expressed approval of these steps. 

In 1951 another group of communists were released from prison, 
and, although by the middle of the year something like 2,000 
communists were still imprisoned*® and there were cases of 
new arrests, repression against the Party was no longer on a mass 
scale. As one of India’s nine principal parties, it was registered for 
the elections to the Parliameüt. The democratisation of social life 
had begun in the country. 

The following can be regarded as the principal factors governing 
this process: à decline in the influence of Britain's ruling circles on 
Indian political life following the establishment of the republic; a 


«7 Bharat Jyoti 16 December 1951. 
48 re L.S. Sastry, The Constitution of India, pp. 18-21. 


a» Grossroads, 10 August 1951. 
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growth of the general demo 
who were insisting that re 
reactionary forces in the go 
Patel’s death, as well as a of 
in American prestige as t 
to the peoples of Asia in 
cular became inéreasingly evident. 


move, supported by the govern 
resistance on the part of the A 

The news of new crimes by the American forces and of the gallant 
Struggle of the heroic Korean people increased hat: 
for the American colonialists. The New York Times admitted that 


At a press conference in August 1950 Nehru made a Statement, 


on behalf of the Indian government, censuring the American 
mass-bomb raids in North Korea.52 


Six months later, followin 


ade. India, follow 
resolution, 


Was intended for defensive 
Bo Pravda, 18 July 1950, 


New York Times, 13 Ay 
y > gust 1950 
52 National Herald, 24 August 1950, 
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purposes exclusively and. had no expeditionary units for service 
overseas.5? 

World opinion also approved of India's position in the matter of 
the separate peace treaty with Japan. Speaking in parliament on 
27 August 1951, Nehru asid that the decision to establish trustee- 
ship over the islands of Ryukyu and Bonin was pregnant with future 
disputes and possible conflicts in the Far East and would be resented 
by a considerable section of the Japanese population. Nehru 
further said that the island of Taiwan should be restored to China. 
It would be wrong to ignore earlier international agreements and to 
leave this question unsettled. India, Nehru said, had drawn the 
attention of the US government to this, but without result, for this 
reason India would not take part in the San Francisco Conference.5* 

The people and government of India correctly assessed the tremen- 
dous importance of the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China. The Chinese people’s victory in their war of liberation, the 
country’s swift recovery after the war and its early achievement in 
peaceful construction were having a great influence on India’s 
position at home and abroad and were fostering Asian solidarity. 

As the aggressive policy of the American imperialists and their 
real attitude to the Asian peoples became clearer, the government of 
India began taking more vigorous steps in working for peace in 
Asia and the whole world. 

The general upsurge in the struggle of the oppressed peoples 
against colonialism and the radical changes that had taken place in 
Asia, the tremendous achievements of the Chinese people in building 
a new life, the efforts of the Indian bourgeoisie to achieve economic 
independence, and the growth of the antagonisms between the 
national bourgeoisie and the foreign monopolies, as well as the 
mounting peace movement in India—all these were having a definite 
influence on the country’s foreign policy. 

In this period it can be defined as a neutralist policy no longer 
having pro-western leanings. At the same time it was not an 
entirely consistent policy; witness the sending of a medical unit to 
the so-called United Nations Force in Korea, as well as the per- 
cruit Gurkhas for the colonial war in Malaya and to 


mission to re 
fields for the landing of French aircraft carrying arms 


use Indian air ] 
and soldiers to Indo-China. 


ss Pravda, 16 June 1951.* 
s4 Times of India, 28 August 1951. 
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The General Elections 


The first General E 
with the Constituti 
ning of 1952. 

As they approached, 


lections in India’s history were, in accordance 
on, scheduled for the end of 1951 and the begin 


reactionary elements became BESS as 
Worried, They Were frightened by the results of the Om 
elections held in Several towns in the spring and summer of 1951. 


For example, in Howrah (a suburb of Calcutta) the United Pro- 
gressive Bloc, embraci 


the Forward Bloc, the 
had won 15 seats out o 
26 seats went to candi : 

Socialist candidate Supported by the bloc, and 1 to an independent 


candidate.55 In Chandernagore (West Bengal) all 25 seats were won 
by the United Progressive Bloc.57 


With an eye to the mood of the people, the Chief Minister 


es of the Rightwing 
ried to get the elec- 


of the People (Lok Sabha) and 
of 22 statess® were to be 
parties had nominated 17,000 
e House of the People and the 
3,283 seats in the Legislative Assemblies. In addition to this, the 


re than 6,000 independent candi- 


tates, on fulfilling their 


d by Lieutenant-Gover 
of the Republic. 


59 Pioneer, 4 March 1952. 
°° Every candidate had to make 


forfeited if he polled | 


ess than one-sixth 
at Constituency, 
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The large number of independent candidates indicated that there 
had arisen an extensive group of public figures who were opposed 
to the Congress, but did not want to be bound by any political 
party. i 

The Congress party put forward candidates to contest nearly all 
the seats in the House of the People and the State legislative assem- 
blies. It should be pointed out that, although the policies of the 
Congress government were resented by many sections of the popu- 
lation, certain factors contributed to the party’s success at the polls 
The foremost of these was its traditional influence among the 
people. When the Congress candidates, in their election speeches. 
said that their party had by non-violent methods achieved mauonal 
independence, and when they promised that, if elected, they would 
solve India’s other problems by the same methods, this produced a 
powerful impression. 

Jawaharlal Nehru's tremendous personal popularity also contri- 
buted to the Congress party's success. Up to the autumn of 1951 
there had been a very strong Rightwing opposition, headed by 
Congress President Tandon, both in the government and in the 
party leadership. With an eye to Nehru's authority among the 
people, the Congress Working Committee in September 1951, not 
long before the elections, changed the leadership: Nehru was elected 
Congress President instead of Tandon. This considerably 
weakened the position of the Right, strengthening the position of 
Nehru and his followers—and, in the final analysis, the position of 
the Congress in the General Elections—accordingly. By plane 
and other means of transportation, Nehru covered more than 18,000 
miles, canvassing for the Congress candidates.® i 

In assessing the possibilities of the other political parties, many 
people both in India and abroad thought that the main rival of the 
Congress party would be the Socialist Party. Two years before the 
General Elections, one of its leaders, Dr Lohia, had said in an 
interview for the West Berlin paper Der Sozial- Demokrat that the: 
socialists had a 'definite chance to gain majority in Paliament in the 
next elections.'9? 

On the eve of the elections the Rightwing leaders of the Socialist 
at their party was second in size only to the 


Party maintained th: 
forward a large number of candidates (next 


Congress. They put 


New York, April 1952, p. 364. 


61 Monthly Review, 
22 September 1949. 


62 Der *Sozial-Demokrat, 


CI 34 
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only to the Congress): 255 to 
State legislative assemblies. 


They concluded an election alliance with Ambedkar, the leader of 


By taking advantage of the 
untouchables, Ambedkar had 
oa reactionary pro-American 
Organisation. In the years of British rule in India he had been a 
rabid opponent of the Congress, but when that 
he became Minister of Law. Shortly before the elections, in 
October 1951, Ambedkar resigned from the government in order to 
assure himself the votes of the untouchables. The Scheduled 
Castes put forward 32 candidates to the House of the People 
and 213 candidates to the State legislative assemblies. 

A considerable number of candidates were put forward by the 


the House of the People and 1,800 to the 


Very intensive election campaigns were conducted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Jan Sangh and the Ram Rajya Parishad. They 
UM hatred for Muslims and demanded the ‘reunion of India 
Pe” appealing especially to the Hindu refugees from 
Eus Ho se ee of militant Hinduism contested 181 seats 
assemblies es © People and 1,242 Seats in the State legislative 


°° Times of India, 18 Ma 
ĉi Kisan Ma: AEn 


zd. 7 : 
Mi doen oor Praja Party Bulletin, 3| July 1951, 


Pp. 24-31; Pioneer, 4 
*5 Ibid, 


| 
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For the Communist Party, conditions before and during the 
elections were difficult. In Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin, 
the States where its influence was strongest, the Party remained 
outlawed until nearly the end of the eléctions. Even during the 
elections there were arrests of communists, including some who had 
been nominated as candidates.59 

Great efforts were made by the Communist Party to achieve a 
unity of the Left. In documents of the Party’s Central Commit- 
tee and statements by its leaders it was pointed out repeatedly 
that a united democratic front should be formed for the elections 
on the following programme: the implementation of the agrarian 
reform, India’s withdrawal from the British Commonwealth, 
the repeal of the law on preventive detention, and the re- 
establishment of civil liberties. As for an election alliance," the 
party stated that it was prepared to form such an alliance with 
any party (particularly with the Congress) that came out in support 
of the abolition of landlordism and in support of social and econo- 
mic reforms. 

In pursuance of these principles, the Central Committee repeatedly 
approached the Socialist Party, but the Rightwing leaders of the 
socialists stubbornly refused to form an electoral bloc.9 

At a press conference in July 1951 Jaya Prakash Narayan, one of 
the Socialist Party leaders, expressed the hope that an alliance of the 
parties of the Left and the Socialist Party could be formed, but added 
that his party sought the cooperation of all the Leftwing and 
socialist parties that were non-communist.® As election time drew 
nearer, the Rightwing leaders intensified their attacks on the 
communists. 

A united democratic front could not therefore be formed without 
a determined ideological struggle with the Rightwing socialists and 
without an exposure of their sectarian policy. This struggle was 
facilitated by the fact that the Socialist Party of India was experienc- 
ing a crisis. Already at the So€ialist Party’s 8th Congress in 1950 


«s The Hindustan Times, 14 November, 26 December 1951. 

67 As distinct from a united front, an election alliance envisages not the nomi- 
nation of common candidates on the basis of a single platform, but an agreement 
not to compete in the elections, to back the candidates of the other party in 
constituencies where a party has no candidates of its own, etc. 

68 The Hindustan Times, 24 April 1951. 

6° Statesman, 9 July 1951. 
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the report of Narayan, the then General Secretary, was summed up 
by many delegates as 'ethico-political utopia' and he was criticised 


for his attempts ‘to reform on Gandhian ideas and dress them up 
with Marxism',*o 


In August 1951 the Communist Party issued its election mani- 
festo.72 Although many members of the Petty bourgeois parties— 
the Forward Bloc, the Maharashtra Workers? 
and others—supported the Communist Party’ 


veral other organisations, which belonged 
t Organisation. In Uttar Pradesh the 
in alliance with the Revolutionary Socialist 
Cochin the election alliance of the Com- 
Party of Keri] olutionary Socialist Party and with the Socialist 
of India, ees oe had broken away from the Socialist Party 
The Peoi pn ER formation of a United Front of the Left. 
tive of the Communist Pant of Hyder abad, set upatthe initia- 


St Party, was joined by the local organisation 
"° Crossroads 


"The Lene 13 July 1952, 
M Ss DT fosa group later joined the Communist Party of India. 
8 Peace, For 4 People's Democracy, 31 August, 1951. 


munists with the Revol 
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of the Maharashtra Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. The People’s 
Democratic Front formed in Andhra embraced the Communist 
Party, the Andhra Mahasabha, and indjvidual progressives. 

Still, although the communists did achieve certain results in some 
States, the task? of consolidating all the forces of the Left in the 
country was not carried out. E 

The general elections began on 25 October 1951, and ended on 
24 February 1952. Out of the 176 million electors, 107,588,000 
took part in the elections to the House of the People, a turnout 
of 61 per cent; 103,592,000, or 59 per cent, took part in the elections 
to the State legislative assemblies. In many areas the elections 
turned into a broad mass movement for agrarian reform, a higher 
standard of living, civil liberties and the formation of linguistic 
states. This was a movement in which millions of peasants, workers, 
handicraftsmen, farm labourers, and people of the middle strata 
took part. The results of the elections to the House of the People 
are given in Table 1. 

In the elections to the House of the People the Congress party thus 
polled about 48 million votes (44.5 per cent of the votes cast) and won 
an absolute majority of seats: 363 out of 480 (74:3 per cent). In 

Table 1 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS TO HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 1952 


Party Contested Seats won Percentage 


candidates of votes 

polled 
National Congress 480 363 44.5 
Communist Party and allies 92 41 6.7 
Socialist Party 295 12 10.0 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (candi- 133 7 2.6 
dates backed by Communists) 
Hindu Mahasabha $ 30 4 0.9 
Jan Sangh 94 3 2.9 
Ram Rajya Parishad 57 3 1.0 
Scheduled Castes Federation (one 182 d 2.0 
candidate who won with communist 

ort, 

thes ; 32 29 16.4 
Independent candidates (candidates 443 26 13 


supported by Communists) 


Source: India Today, Allahabad, No. 10, 1952, p. 17. 
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the elections to the State legislative assemblies the Congress party 
polled 43 million votes (42 per cent); it won 2,248 seats out of a total 
of 3,278 (65.7 per cent), gaining an absolute majority in the legislative 
assemblies of 18 of the 22 States.73 The Congress party’s influence 
proved especially strong in Uttar Pradesh and Saurashtra, where it 
won 90 per cent of the seats in the logislative assemblies. In the 
States of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal, and Delhi it secured 
more than 80 per cent of the seats in the legislative assemblies; in the 
Test of the States, from 51 to TI per cent. 

The election returns signified the collapse of the schemes of 
India's reactionary circles ——the princes, landlords, and their allies— 
who had hoped that the religios-communal parties would set them- 
selves up as the chief Opposition and would shift government 
policies to the Right. 

The strongest Support for these parties came in the north-western 
State of Rajasthan, formed by merging the ten former States of 
Rajputana, and in the eastern State of Orissa, enlarged at the expense 
of 24 former princely States. But in these States too the Congress 
inflicted a telling defeat on the religios-communal Parties. Through- 
out India as a whole these parties won a negligible number of seats: 


10 in the House of tie People and 87 in the States legislative 
assemblies. 


In none of 
; Hyderabad, .and Travancore-Cochin did 


? Pioneer, 4 March 1952, 
4 Ibid. | 


? Ajoy Ghosh in For 4 Lasting Peace, Foy A People's Democracy, 28 March 
1952. 


" A candidate Polling a single vote More than any one of his rivals was 
Considered elected. This meant that in c 


e ‘Onstituencies with several candidates, 
an elected candidate may have had more votes ‘against’ than KOR 


Le 
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The Indian bourgeois journal Eastern Economist, reporting the 
election defeat of Acharya Narendra Dev, a prominent figure in the 
Socialist Party, remarked: ‘It is believed that where personality 
has been unable to ensure victory something must be wrong with 
policy.’?? 4 

The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party fared no better: even its President 
Kripalani was not elected to parliament. All in ail, it won 10 seats 
in the House of the People and 78 seats in the State legislative 
assemblies. i 

Although the number of candidates put forward by the Commu- 
nist Party enabled only one elector out of five to vote communist, 
the party won the second largest number of seats in parliament : 
41 (together with its allies). The Communist Party and its allies 
were likewise highly successful in the elections to the legislative 
assemblies of several States (Table 2). 


Table 2 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS IN SOME STATES, 1952 
—LL—ÉL—MÁ——————————————————————— 


State Number Party. Number Percer- Number 
of seats of candi- tage of of seats 
in legi- dates votes won 
slative polled 
assembly 

Madras 375 Congress 367 34.4 152 

Communist 136 13 62 
Socialist 161 6.5 13 
Hyderabad 175 Congress 173 41 93 
People's Demo- 
cratic Front 70 21 42 
Socialist 101 11 1n. 
Travancore- 
Cochin 108 Congress 105 36.6 44 
United Front of 
the Left * 73 25.9 37 
Socialist 74 15.4 12 
West Bengal 283 Congress 236 39.8 150 
United Front of 
the Left 128 17.6 45 
Socialist 62 2.9 0 


Source: India Today, No. 10, 1952, pp. 58-60. 


77 Eastern Economist, 15 February 1952, p. 215. 
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Constituencies where its candidates were not elected they usually 
came second or third; in only a few cases did they lose their 
deposits. 


E 
The General Elections demonstrated that the Communist Party 
wielded the maximum influence in the Sou 


The party went into the election with only about 30,000 regular 

members and relatively few candidates, Despite this, it got the 

Support of about 6 million voters. That's a ratio of one party 
, member to 200 Voters, a record.. .78 


The election Teturns.caused panic among the reactionaries both 
in India and abroad. On 7 March 1952, President Truman declared 
that India faced the same peril that had spelled doom for the 
Chinese.79 

The election returns prompted the Socialist Party Executive 
Committee to decide on convening an emergency congress of the 
party on 20 April 1952. 

The General Elections made it clear that Congress had great 
influence in India. The religios-communal parties failed to live up 
to the hopes of the reactionaries. The elections illustrated the 
rapid growth in the influence of the Communist Party, which had 
become the strongest opposition party in the Parliament. 


8 Business Week, 23 February 1952, p. 185. 
? Ajoy Ghosh, On the Election Returns in India, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


India After General Elections 
e (1952—55) 


IN 1952 the food situation in India continued to remain bad. 
Owing to drought, the States of Madras, Travancore-Cochin, and 
several districts of West Bengal were again stricken with famine 
beginning with the summer of 1952. Hunger marches began.! In 
Rayalaseema and other parts of Andhra, as well as in the other 
parts of the State of Madras, 90 per cent of the population were 
absolutely without food. People had to eat grass. 

The Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China came to the 
aid of the Indian people. In response to an appeal from the Joint 
Famine Relief Committee in Andhra, consisting of representatives of 
various parties, the Central Council of the Soviet Trade Unions sent 
the people of the province 10,000 tons of wheat, 5,000 tons of rice, 
etc. 
In Peking on 13 October 1952, the People's-Republic of China and 
India signed a contract (their fifth), whereby 50,000 tons of rice were 
to be delivered to the Government of India.? In 1953 there was a 
certain improvement in the food situation. 

In 1954, notwithstanding big floods in the States of Assam, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, and others, India had on the whole 
a good harvest. In the following year, the harvest was even better. 
Nevertheless, the food situation in the country did not become 
stabilised, and the workers and peasants were the first to suffer from 


this. 


The Labour Movement 
In 1952-54 the working class of India continued their strike struggles 
in support of their rights and vital interests (Table 3). 

This was a period of several major strikes. On 6 June 1952, 
more than 200,000 Bombay workers held a one-day strike in protest 


1 Statesman, 16 July 1952. 
2 The Hindustan Times, 14 October 1952. 
3 Twenty-Fourth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress. Report and 


Resolutions (Calcutta, 1954), pp. 202-20. 
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Table 3 
STRIKE MOVEMENT IN 1952-54 


Year Number of Workers | Workdays Percentage of strikes 
Strikes involved lost ended 
(1000s) (1000s) in victory without 
n result 
1952 963 809 | 3337 37 45 
1953 772 467 3,383 32 42 
1954 840 477 3,373 — = 


Source: B. Singh, Movement of Industrial Wages in India (Bombay, 1955), 
p. 293. 


against the government’s abolition of the food subsidies and against 
rising prices. On 29 August 1952, a strike broke out at 11 
defence establishments in Poona in protest against dismissals. It 
lasted for 26 days and involved 35,000 workers; the total number 
of workdays lost was 430,000. In September 1952, in response to a 
call from the provincial committee of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress; the workers of many industrial establishments in West 
Bengal began a struggle for the payment of bonuses; this struggle 
was successful in a number of cases. On 30 June 1953, workers at 
defence establishments in the States of Bombay, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, and Uttar Pradesh, 260,000 people in all, 
laid down tools. On 7 August 1953, 50,000 textile workers in 
Bombay quit work in protest against the dismissals caused by an 
efficiency drive at one of the mills in that city. That same month 
70,000 workers at 30 tea plantations of the Damang district in Assam, 
as a result of a successful three-day strike, achieved an increase in 
pay and 50 per cent payment for days on which there was no work. 
The general strike of 800,000 workers in Calcutta, which began on 


On 25 January 1954, the Workers of the Kamala Mill in B 
downed tools and held a demonstration. 
the demonstrators, killing one worker and 


ombay 
The police opened fire on 
wounding several others. 
:.* Bonuses (paid once a year) in addition to month] 


p y wages have for a long 
time been a specific feature of the Indian worker’s remuneration. 
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ʻA day later 200,000 Bombay workers of the textile industry called a 
protest strike, insisting onan enquiry into the actions of the police. 
Fortyfive textile mills closed down altogether and seven others 
partly. The workers of 22 silk mills went on a solidarity strike. 

A strike of 3.000 paper mill workers in the town of Titagarh for 
higher pay lasted for 160 days, until February 1954. 

In August 1954 road transport workers in Travancore-Cochin 
beganastrike. They insisted on a minimum wage of Rs 40 a month 
and on recognition of their trade union. Hundreds of meetings were 
held in various parts of the State, and more than 500 strike relief 
committees were set up. Harsh police reprisals evoked protests 
from representatives of all the political parties. In 10 days the 
strike ended in a victory for the workers.® 

To sum up: the workers’ struggles in 1952-54 were mainly against 
efficiency drives, in defence of trade union rights, for the payment 
of bonuses and for higher pay. 

It should be noted that the strike movement in this period was 
somewhat less intensive than in the preceding years. The Congress 
party’s advocacy of ‘industrial peace’ in the interests of national 
development, which had had little success in 1948.51, began to have 
a certain influence on the workers after the launching of the First 
Five Year Plan. Another factor of no small importance was the 
absence of unity in the trade union movement and a certain weaken- 
ing of the All-India Trade Union Congress as a result of repression, 
as well as owing to the sectarian errors committed by the organisa- 
tions’ leadership in the past. 

The influence of various trade union associations among the 
Indian workers may to some extent be gauged from Table 4. 

The leaders of the All-India Trade Union Congress made no 
small efforts to overcome the division in the labour movement. In 
February 1952, for example, there was a joint meeting of the pro- 
vincial committees of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and the United Trade Union Congress in West Bengal. The resolu- 
tion adopted stressed the need for measures to achieve unity.® 

In January 1953 the Bengal Committee of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress invited representatives of 30 different trade unions 
in the state to attend its conference. The conference appealed to the 


5 Information Bulletin of the Transport, Post, and Fishery Workers’ Trade Union 
International, No. 8, December 1954, pp. 16-17. 
« Crossroads, 29 February 1952. 
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Table 4 
MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNION ORGANISATIONS (AS OF 3] MARCH 1953) 


Organisation i Number of affi- | Total member- 
liated trade — ship 

unions 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 587 919,258 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha 220 373,459 

All-India Trade Union Congressx 334 210,914 

United Trade Union Congress 154 129,242 
1,295 1,632,873 


Source: Recent Development in Certain Aspects of India’s Economy (New 
Delhi, 1956), pp. 12-14. 


* It should be borne in mind that the official figures for the number of affi- 
liated unions and membership of the All-India Trade Union Congress are con- 
siderably smaller than the real figures. This is due to the fact that several unions 
Of this organisation were Not recognised. In May 1954 it had 973 affiliated 
unions with a total membership of 655,940 (Twenty-Fourth Session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress..., p. 18). 


organisations belonging to the United Trade Union Congress and the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha for a joint struggle in Support of the workers 
basic demands." 


working class movement.’ 

The session considered a report by the General Secretary of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress and a Teport on organisational 
matters; it passed resolutions on unemployment, on efficiency 
drives and speed-up in industry, on trade union rights and demo- 
ciatic freedoms, etc. An'appeal to all workers and trade unions on 
unity was adopted at the final meeting. It received the backing of 


7 Crossroads, 8 February 1952, ? 
* Twenty-Fourth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, pp. Esik 
? Ibid, p. 5. 
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the fraternal delegations and observers at the session, although 
many of them belonged to the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, and the United Trade Union 
Congress. k 


Brother trade unionists of every organisation [it was stated in the 
appeal]! We extend to you our hand of fraternal cooperation. 
Let us eschew all sectarian prejudices against one another, let 
us help the workers to find their way to unity and victory.10 


Labour unity was also a subject of much discussion at the meeting 
of the General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress in 
Nagpur on 14-18 November 1954. However, the attitude of the 
leaders of the other organisations made it impossible to overcome 
the split in the movement on a national scale. 

Nevertheless, the practical steps taken by local organisations 
made possible such significant strikes as the above-mentioned strike 
of 200,000 Bombay workers on 6 September 1952, as the general 
strike of 800,000 Calcutta workers on 30 September 1953 and as the 
strike of 200,000 Bombay textile workers and silk mill workers in 
January 1954, to name only a few. " 2 

Labour's striving for unity was mounting. „Those years witnessed 
the formation of all-India trade union federations in the defence 
industry and the oil industry, banking, insurance, and air transport, 
as well as provincial federations of the trade unions in the leather, 
footwear, and engineering industries and of road transport workers 
in several states.1! 

The federations were formed by the association of trade unions 
belonging to different centres, as well as independent unions. For 
instance, the All-India Defence Workers Federation embraced 
corresponding unions of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, and independent unions at defence establishments.12 

In April 1953 the Indian National Federation of Railway Workers 
(a trade union centre affiliated to the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress) merged with the All-India Federation of Railway Workers 
(a trade union centre affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha) to form 
a single National Federation of Indian Railway Workers. In this 


10 Jhid., p. 14. 


11 Ibid, p. 74. Ms 
1: G.S. Krishna, Defence Industry in India (S.1.), (S.a.). 
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way the split was overcome on a national scale in some industries 
and within individual States in certain others. This wasa significant 
achievement for the Indian workers. 

Even more successful was the struggle for working class unity of 
action in 1955. The strike movement swelled. Cne of the major 
strikes of that year was the general strike of the textile workers of 
Kanpur^ Prior to 1948 they had been united in the 
Mazdoor Sabha, which then broke up into six different trade unions. 
In August 1954 the workers deci i ion, 
Suti Mill Mazdoor Sabha. 

In view of the employers’ intention of introducing efficiency 
i > while 
the remaining workers would have much more to do, 46,000 workers 
of 11 textile mills went on a general strike on 2 May 1955. The 
workers took action in protest against capitalist efficiency drives 
and dismissals, in support of their claims for a minimum wage, the 
Payment of bonuses, etc. The textile workers were joined by 
5,000 workers at two jute mills in the town. 

The employers’ attempt to enlist Strike-breakers from outside 
Kanpur was unsuccessful. Workers all over the country expressed 
sympathy for the strikers. The strike was supported by the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the United Trade 
Union Congress, the All-India Bank Employees’ Association, and 
other organisations. General Strikes of Solidarity were held in 
Kanpur on 26 May and 6 June. There were also demonstrations, 
meetings, and strikes of solidarity in other towns. 

Eighty days later, on 21 July 1955, the general strike of the 
Kanpur textile workers ended in victory. 

A major strike of 20,000 workers at textile mills in Amritsar began 
on 10 April 1955, caused by the dismissal of 900 workers at two 
mills.14 Workers in the States of Punjab and Pepsu held demonstra- 
tions and meetings, one-day and two-day solidarity Strikes, and 
collected strike relief funds. Peasants in Amritsar district contri- 
buted Rs 30-35 thousand in food as relief, etc, Despite the reprisals 
of the police, who arrested 1,200 Workers, the strike continued for 
36 days and was victorious, Their experience of joint action led the 
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textile workers of Amritsar, after the strike, to set up a single trade 
union, the Textile Mazdoor Ekta Union. 

All in all, in 1955 there were 1,166 Strikes, involving 528,000 
workers, with the loss of 5,698 ,000* workdays.s The main 
feature of the otrike movement in this period was a struggle for 
working class unity. o a 


The Peasant Movement 


The lot of the peasants continued to be a hard one, since the problem 
of the land had not been solved. According to official statistics, 
60 per cent of the peasants owned only 15.5 per cent of the culti- 
vated land, while 5 per cent of the landowners accounted for 34 per 
cent of the land (this figure would increase greatly if estates re- 
gistered as owned by relatives were included).16 

In the summer of 1952 the eviction of tenants from the land 
increased. This was due to the fact that the implementation of 
agrarian reforms had begun in the northern and central parts of 
India, and measures in this direction were also being pushed more 
vigorously in the southern parts of the country. 

The government of the State of Hyderabad atknowledged that - 
in 1952-54 more than half the tenants had lost 59 per cent of all the 
rented land.!? In Tamilnad this process acquired such scope that 
the government of the State of Madras had to pass a law imposing 
a one-year ban on the eviction of tenants. In Uttar Pradesh and 
the Punjab the tenants were sometimes turned into halva and sajhi, 
remunerated with a share of the product and in this way deprived of 
tenant rights.28 

In Uttar Pradesh the landlords, eager to represent most of the 
land as sir and kudkasht, often forged title deeds. The Congress 


paper Aj wrote: 
In Bareilly district alone the local magistrate came up against 
75,000 instances of wrong records. Fifty-nine thousand facts of 
this kind were encountered in the Muzaffi-Tyhet area of Sultan- 
pur district. If there were a check-up in the 51st district of Uttar 
Pradesh, the number of wrong records would probably. run to 


tens of millions.!? 

15 Documents for the Meeting of the General Council, 28-30 July 1956. 

16 Romesh Thapar, India in Transition (Bombay, 1956), p. 180. 

17 Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha, Report, pp. 4-5. 


18 Ibid, p. 5. 
1» Aj, Banaras, 24 July, 1954. 
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In West Bengal the number of evicted tenants reached 100,000.2° 
Although Prime Minister Nehru said that it was a crime to evict 
peasants, the evictions continued in every state.21 

In May 1953 the All-India Kisan Sabha met for a session for the 
first time after an interval of six years. It appealed to the govern- 
ment, as well as,to all the peasant unions and other democratic 

organisations, to fight the actions of the landlords and defend the 
rights of the tenants, to fight for rent reductions and for a fixed 
rent.?? 

In several areas of Uttar Pradesh the peasant movement acquired 
great scope, assuming the form of a Satyagraha movement, with the 
peasants occupying the land from which they had been evicted. 
In Bihar, especially in the eastern Tegions, the peasants’ struggle 
in some cases led to clashes with bands hired by the landlords; by 
organised resistance the peasants were able to save 50,000 acres of 
land.?5 

In the Punjab, in Hyderabad, Madras and in other States there 
were big demonstrations of tenants, demanding that eviction be 
forbidden, In Bihar 30,000 peasants on 10 March 1954, marched 
to the State Legisiative Assembly in Patna. Hundreds of thousands 
of peasants joined the-struggle in West Bengal. In the 24 Pargana 
District the peasants ploughed up thousands of acres and kept 
their tenant plots. 

The tenants’ struggle in defence of their rights did not weaken, 
despite the arrests of peasants and their leaders and even cases of 
the murder of peasants by landlords and their hirelings. The 
12th session of the All-India Kisan Sabha, meeting in Moga (Punjab). 
in September 1954, called on all peasants ‘to stick to the lands they 
cultivate and fight for restoration of the lands from which they were 
evicted’.2° The Kisan Sabha’s appeal to stick to the land became 
the most popular slogan of the peasant movement. 

After the session the peasants’ struggle assumed a more orga- 
nised character. In Uttar Pradesh, for instance, the Kisan Sabha 


* All-India Kisan Sabha, Stick to the Land (New Delhi, 1954), p. 5. 

2 All-Irdia Kisan S:bha, Report to the 13th Session (New Delhi, 1954), p. 17. 

22 The Kisan, No. 5-6, Vol. II, 1953, p. 28. 

23 Stick to the Land, p. 11. 

*4 General Secretary's Report to the 12th Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha 
(New Delhi, 1954), pp. 8-10. 


*5 Twelfth Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha. Proceedings and Resolutions 
(New Delhi, 1954), p. 33. 
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demanded that all the false records on landownership submitted 
by the village authorities to the government be set right and that 
eviction be forbidden. The peasants’ heroic resistance compelled 
the government to start an investigation of the records through- 
out the State. It was found that in more than 2,900,000 cases the 
records were wrong. o s 

The landlords sought to make the peasants to sign documents 
of ‘voluntary relinquishment’ of the land, but the government 
announced that such documents were invalid.?6 

In Bihar the government introduced a bill on restoring land taken 
away from the tenants by the landlords after January 1953 and 
on reducing rent, but the State Legislative Assembly in December 
1954 held up the bill. The peasants continued the struggle, insisting 
that land taken away as far back as 1946 also be restored to them. 
In April 1955, through an independent member of the State Legisla- 
tive Assembly, they submitted a petition for immediate legislation 
with this amendment. The petition had been signed by 100,000 
people. 

In West Bengal, where the Kisan Sabha held hundreds of meetings 
and enlisted the support of hundreds of thousands of peasants to 
secure a ban on eviction, the law was passed in June 1954. Under 
pressure from the mass movement, the government examined 
approximately 20,000 cases, and in most of them the land was 
restored to the tenant. In some areas, such as the 24 Pargana 
District, where the peasant movement was sufficiently organised, 
eviction ended altogether. 

Big demonstrations under Kisan Sabha leadership in Travancore- 
Cochin likewise compelled the government to pass legislation 
against eviction. 

In the Punjab, following a staunch struggle by the tenants, the 
government on 19 October 1954, issued a law reinstating tenants 
under certain conditions. But strong opposition from the land- 
lords prevented ratification of the decree in the legislative assembly. 
Nevertheless, the peasants did not give up, and in several places 
in the Kangra, Pathankot, and other districts they resisted land- 
lord violence. In response to an appeal from the Kisan Sabha 
Committee, an Anti-Eviction Week was observed in the State at 
the end of February 1955. Thousands of peasants took part in 


26 All-India Kisan Sabha, Report to the 13th Session (New Delhi, 1955), pp. 3-4.. 
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demonstrations of protest in Batala, Moga, Jalalabad, and elsewhere. 
Following this, the government of the State passed a law on tenancy. 
There was also large-scale peasant action in Pepsu, Assam, Tripura, 
and other States. 


The 13th session of the All-India Kisan Sabha im May 1955 noted 
that 4 


where Kisan Sabha units have seriously taken up the issue, evic- 

tion has been stopped or the edge of the eviction offensive has 

been considerably blunted. Tenancy laws have been passed to 

Stop evictions. But they are full of loopholes, which the Jand- 

lords fully utilise to evict tenants.27 

Although action against eviction was the main trend 
Peasant movement in this period, other trends should also be 
mentioned: the struggle for the distribution of the waste land and 
the movement against increased taxes on water from irrigation 
canals. 

The former of these problems was especially important in Andhra, 
where the peasants and agricultural labourers had in the war years, 
with the authorities’ permission, ploughed up hundreds of thousands 
of acres of wasie land. They did not, however, receive ownership 
of the land. A bill tó distribute this land freely among agricultural 
labourers and peasants was debated in the State Legislative 
Assembly twice, but did not get the necessary majority. The 
peasants then intensified the struggle, and it was successful: a resolu- 
tion on the immediate distribution of all waste land suitable for 
cultivation was at last passed by the State Legislative Assembly. 
Action by the peasants continued until the government announced 
the immediate distribution of 1,300,000 acres of land.28 

In Uttar Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin, West Bengal and other 
States there was also peasant unrest, caused by the same factors. 
But, as stated in the General Secretary's report to 13th session of the 
All-India Kisan Sabha in May 1955, the movement for the utilisation 
of waste land did not on the whole acquire sufficient scope.29 

A much more extensive and active movement developed in protest 
against increased taxes on water for irrigating fields. In the Punjab 
the tax was increased by half; in Bihar it was raised from two to 


*7 [bid., p. 17. 


*® General Secretary's Report to the 12th Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha, 
pp. 12-13. 


29 Report to the 13th Session, p.39. 


in the 
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fourfold; in the Burdwan-Damodar canal zone, by a third.30 

In West Bengal the peasants for two years refused to take water 
from the Mayurakshi Project Canal and succeeded in getting the tax 
reduced.3! In Uttar Pradesh the movement spread to all sections of 
the peasantry and was supported by Congress party committees in 
many districts. Hundreds of meetings were held, and hundreds of 
thousands of signatures were Collected to a memorandum insisting 
that the tax increase be revoked. A conference of 100 representa- 
tives of the Kisan Sabhas in seven districts held in Mathura in 
November 1954 called on the peasants to hold up payment of the tax 
unless it was reduced to the April 1953 level. In spite of arrests and 
confiscation of property, peasants held up payment until the govern- 
ment of the State agreed to revoke the increase. The same happened 
in Bihar and the Punjab.33 

The organising and directing role of the All-India Kisan Sabha in 
the peasant movement kept growing. In 1953 it was joined by the 
Hind Kisan Panchayat in Andhra, by several Leftwing groups 
in Maharashtra, and others; in the Punjab two provincial 
peasant unions merged into one; provincial Kisan Sabha unions 
were formed in Rajasthan, Manipur, and Telengaya, where there 
had been none before.33 By 1956 the membership of the All-India 
Kisan Sabha reached 737,000; this figure did not include members 
in Vindhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, and certain other 
state Kisan Sabhas.*4 

In its championship of the interests of broad sections of the 
Indian peasantry, the All-India Kisan Sabha put forward slogans 
reflecting the peasants' aspirations. As far back as September 
1945 it urged that a maximum be fixed for landownership and that 
surplus land be divided up among landless peasants and agricultural 
labourers. In 1949 the Congress Committee on Agrarian 
Reform (the Kumarappa Committee) also voted in support of this 
demand, and it was included in the recommendations of the First 
Five Year Plan. Although in mõt States the question of fixing a 


80 The Kisan, No. 5-6, Vol. II, 1953, p. 29. y 

31 General Secretary's Report to the 12th Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha, 
p. 17 E 

32 Report to the 13th Session, pp. 29-32. 


33 The Kisan, No. 5-6, Vol. II, 1953, p. 2. 
34 Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha. Proceedings and 


Resolutions, p. 38. 
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ceiling for landownership has not been settled so far,35 this demand 
is a key problem of present-day political life in India and has great 
mobilising power. 

In conclusion it shoulá be noted that although the actions of the 
peasants became more organised and extensive in 1951-55, they did 
not reach the pitch of the first few years following the attainment of 
independence. By no means the least important factor in this was 
the Bhoodan movement. Whereas in 1951-52 it made little headway 


later, in connection with the agrarian reforms 
began to ‘give up’ land to be acquired by government. In Bihar, 
for example, Rajah Ranka contributed 102,000 acres; Rajah of 
Ramgarh’s family, about 250,000 acres; Maharajah Amar Singh, 
177,000 acres, etc.3e 

Throughout India 4,306,000 acres were collected by 1 April 1956, 
but only 370,000 acres were distributed among the peasants.37 
Rashtravani, Bihar newspaper, said on this score: 


About a year and a half has elapsed since the Bhoodan movement 
Started in Bihar. In this period, Vinobaji has covered nearly all 
districts in his tour. It has been announced he has so far received 
about 18 lakhs acres of land, which is non-arable; nor have the 
donors legal title to these. It is clear that such land cannot be distri- 
buted, nor can it help in any way the solution of the land problem.38 


Communist Party Activities 


In 1952-55 the communists increased their influence considerably 
in such mass organisations as the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and the All-India Kisan Sabha. Within the Communist Party of 
India their continued the Process of political, ideological, and 
organisational consolidation which had begun with the adoption of 
the new programme in 1951. The party leadership drew from the 
lessons of the General Elections the conclusion that strengthening 


the party itself Was ‘the key link in the chain even for the further 
development of the mass movement’, 


SED! Malaviya, Land Reforms in India (New Delhi, 1955), p. 439. 


n Snes Secretary’s Report to the 12th Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha,. 


* Times of India Directory 1 
f 956- 
38 General Secretary’ Mee 0SL03 7 p. M16. 


n "s Report to the 12th Session of the All-India Kisan Sabha 


** Ajoy Ghosh, O , ; : 
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The Communist Party gave its main attention to rallying the 
working people, to achieving a unity of the labour movement and 
the peasant movement, and to strengthefing the Party. At the 
same time through its groups in the Parliament and the State 
legislative assemblies it conducted a great deal of work in those 
bodies. The communist deputies took an active part in discussing 
questions brought up by representatives of other parties and raised 
quite a number of questions themselves. 

For example, on 7 July 1952, the communist group in the House 
of the People introduced a bill for reorganising the states on linguis- 
tic principle; on 24 November 1953, it introduced a bill on unem- 
ployment (proposing the allocation of Rs 500 million for unem- 
ployment relief and an immediate 30 per cent cut in the prices of 
food and clothing); on 11 March 1955, it introduced a bill to safe- 
guard the right of the workers to conclude union contracts with their 
employers, etc. By invoking the rules of procedure, whereby any 
member may ask for a debate on a matter of public importance, 
the communists initiated 29 of the 71 such debates in the first 
Parliament.‘ D : 

The major event in the life of the Communist Party of India in 
that period was the Third Congress, which was held in the town of 
Madurai from 27 December 1953, to 4 January 1954. The congress 
was attended by delegates representing 50,000 members and about 
20,000 candidate members of the Party. 

The main topics discussed were the struggle for peace and freedom, 
the situation in the country, the question of a government of demo- 
cratic unity, and the question of correcting the bourgeois nationalist 
deviation.42 The decisions on all these problems were reflected 
in the Political Resolution of the Congress.43 

The Congress also approved the Party Rules and the Programme 


40 A.K. Gopalan, H. Mukerjee, Co;nmunists in Parliament (Delhi, 1957), 


pp. 49-50. 


41 Ibid, p. 5l. - 
13 This referred to the wrong notion that the Satyagraha movement was the 


main form of struggle, to mistaken views on setting up states according to the 
linguistic principle (the Congress explained that ‘in India today. the unity of 
the toiling masses of all nationalities is the most important thing—far more 
important than the unity of all classes inside the same nationality), and to 
separatism in the question of the state language of India. 

43 Third Congress of the Communist Party of India. Political Resolutions (Delhi, 


1954). = 
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which had been adopted by the All-India Conference of the Party 
in October 1951. The programme was approved with just one 
amendment: the congress pointed out that ‘use of Hindi as an all- 
India state language will not be obligatory, but will, be encouraged as 
a means of intercourse between governments of different States and 
between people of different States.44 
After the Third Congress the Party began to give more attention 
to work among the peasantry. The question of agrarian reforms 
and of the peasant movement was one of the main questions discussed 
at the Plenary Meeting of the Party’s Central Committee in April 
1954. The meeting’s resolution, ‘Our Tasks Among the Peasant 
Masses’, made the point that ‘agricultural labourers will become the 
leading force if they are organised separately and at the same time 
brought into the Kisan Sabha’.45 
While insisting that a ceiling be fixed on landownership and that 
the land in excess of that limit be distributed free of charge among 
the agricultural labourers and peasants, the party noted in its 
resolution that ‘the immediate and most pressing task of the 


Party is to take up the struggle against eviction and for rent 
reduction.’46 < 


Activities of Other Opposition Parties 


Totally different aims were pursued by the Rightwing socialist 
leaders. In 1952 there were talks between the leaders-of the 


Socialist Party and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Part 
the two organisations, 


by the general election 
objectives prompted th 


y about merging 
The weakness of their influence, revealed 
S, their common ideology and political 
€ two parties to seek a union in order to 
combat the growing influence of the communists. The result was 
à united party (formed in September 1952), which came to be known 
as the Praja Socialist Party. 

A The first national G 
in D 


onference of the new party, held in Allahabad 
ecember 1953, a 


Pproved its programme. The emphasis in the 
Programme was on small-scale artisan production, it being assumed 


ou no machine Production of the European or American type could 
e ean India. The Programme contained a reference to the 
need to give’ land to the Peasants, but there was no mention of 
id duni A the Communist Party of India (New Delhi 1954), p. 12. 
ISKS i 
cai hae mong the Peasant Masses (Delhi, 1954), p. 16. 
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abolishing the zamindari system without compensation.‘ 

The essence of the Rightwing socialist leaders’ policy towards the 
communists became particularly apparept when the Praja Socialist 
Party formed the government in Travancore-Cochin. When the 
legislative assethbly of that State carried a motion of no confidence 
in the Congress government in September 1953, there were 
demonstrations demanding that a coalition government of the 
opposition parties be formed. The Rajapramukh then dissolved 
the legislative assembly. In December 1953 it was decided that new 
elections would be held early in 1954. In the elections the United 
Front of the Left (the Communist Party and the Kerala Socialist 
Party) won 40 seats out of the 118; the Praja Socialist Party, which 
concluded an election alliance with the Front, won 19 seats. There 
was thus a possibility of forming a Leftwing coalition government 
in the State. However, the National Executive of the Praja Socialist 
Party, at its meeting on 10 March 1954, in Madras, took a decision 
forbidding the party organisation in Travancore-Cochin to parti- 
cipate in such a government.* 

After that the Praja Socialist Party with the suppart of the 
Congress (together they had 65 seats in the legislative assembly) 
formed the government of the state.£9 The government, which 
survived until February 1955, was notorious for its anti-labour 
policy; for one thing, it resorted to reprisals against the general 
strike of the road transport workers in Travancore-Cochin in August 
1954. As pointed out by the Information Bulletin of the Transport, 
Post, and Fishery Workers Trade Union International, seldom had 
reprisals been so brutal and ruthless.59 Y 

The merger of the Socialist Party and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party did not put an end to the crisis; for this reason the leaders of the 
joint party in 1953 discussed a coalition with the Congress party. 
The talks, however, produced no results. There was no unity inside 
the party: one of its leaders, Lohia, urged fighting the Congress on 
all fronts, parliament included; another, Acharya Narendra Dev, 


47 See summary of the programme in the Ja: Yug (Lucknow), 24 January 


1954. 

48 New Age, 21 March 1954. 

19 Report of the Second National Conference of the Praja Socialist Party 
(New Delhi, 1956), p. 126. 
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advocated cooperating with the Congress in national development, 
but not participating in the government, while the president of the 
party J.B. Kripalani believed that it was necessary to cooperate 
with the Congress and take part in the government. The middle 
course triumphed, and in November 1954 Kripaläni gave up the 
presidency of the Party in favour of.Dev. In June 1955 Lohia 
decided to found another Socialist party, and at the second conference 
of the Praja Socialist Party it was stated that about 10 per cent of its 
membership had broken away from iti Aj] this was due to the 
fact that more and more of the rank-and-file members of the Praja 
Socialist Party and its supporters were expressing dissatisfaction with 
the policy of the party leaders and sincerely Seeking unity with the 
democratic forces, 

As for the other political parties of the Opposition, 
after the general elections either decreased in size or disintegrated 
altogether. On the eve of the elections nine political parties had 
-been registered as all-India parties, By February 1955 there 
were only four: the Congress Party, the Communist Party, the 
Praja Socialist Party, and the Jan Sangh.s: However, shortly 
afterwards, in cornection with the death (in June 1953) of the Jan 
Sangh president Dr S.P. Mukerjee, who was its organiser and 
leader, the Party drastically curtailed its activities. 

In January 1955 th 


many of them 


Peasants’ party,5a 


A. distinct polarisation of Political forces and corresponding 
decline in the numb 


er of parties thus became apparent in India's 
political life, 


General Democratic Mo vement 
After the general 
and anti-imperialis 
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Just as in the past, the Bengalis, the Tamils, the Telugus, and the 
other more advanced nationalities continued to be in the vanguard 
of the moyement. But others, who had,formerly taken little part, 
also began to join. For instance, there was a growth of the move- 
ment in Gujarat to unite all the Gujarati territories. A national 
movement was also arising ir Rajasthan and Bihar, where it sought 
to found a national literature. 

The most widespread and most popular slogan of the national 
movement was the slogan to reorganise the States ona linguistic 
basis. It was so popular that even the Rightwing opposition in the 
Congress sought to exploit it. Its leader Purushottamdas Tandon 
declared that he was a supporter of linguistic States.54 

One of the veterans of the national movement of the Telugu people, 
Potti Sriramulu, called on the Government of India to establish an 
Andhra State at once. In protest against the government's refusal to 
do so he declared a fast and died on 15 December 1952, the 58th day 
of the fast.55 His death produced a great impression on the public of 
the country. Sriramulu's name became a symbol of Andhra's unity. 

On 19 December 1952, Prime Minister Nehru announced that 
the government had decided to form an Andhta State. On 17 
January 1953, the All-India Congress Committee took a decision on 
the need to reorganise the States.5° 

It should be pointed out that the Telugu-inhabited areas of the 
State of Madras were incorporated in Andhra. On the other hand, 
Telengana (Hyderabad), which is likewise a Telugu territory, 
remained outside the new State. A consistent solution of the 
problem would have led to the abolition of the princely state of 
Hyderabad, inhabited, apart from the Telugus, by Marathas and 
Kanarese, and to the reunion of these peoples within national 
provinces of their own. This demand was voiced even by the 
Congress organisation in the State of Hyderabad.5* 

Meanwhile the movement in Andhra continued. At a session of 
the Andhra Mahasabha in November 1953, its chairman declared 
that neither Telengana nor the State of Andhra would be finan- 


cially sound or self-sufficient.5* 
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To form provinces on the nationality principle it was necessary 
to wipe out the left-overs of the past division into princely States: 
abolish the division of States into parts and liquidate the institutions 
of Rajpramukhs. Therefore, the struggle to reorganise the States 
was primarily anti-feudal. $ 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that the middle 
bourgeoisie was interested in the reorganisation of the States. ‘The 
big bourgeoisie, all-India in its operation and largely Marwari in 
composition, prevents the development and expansion of the middle 
bourgeoisie, which seeks exclusive tights of economic exploitation 
in its own linguistic region'59 The government's decision in 
December 1953 to appoint a commission for the reorganisation of 
the States, which was to study the problem from all points of view, 
was in keeping with the interests of the middle bourgeoisie. 

The commission completed its work by October 1955 and published 
its proposals on 10 October. They provided for the formation of 
16 States, primarily on the nationality principle. However, the 
establishment of a united Andhra was put off until 1961, the demands 
for the formation of Maharashtra and Gujarat were turned down, 
and the multi-national States of Bombay and the Punjab were 
preserved. The commission’s recommendations aroused strong 
dissatisfaction, and there were big protest demonstrations, especially 
in the city of Bombay.*° 

The people were unanimous in the matter of abolishing the foreign 
Possessions on the territory of India. With the backing of the 
entire people, the government, by negotiations with the Government 
of France, achieved the merger of the former French possessions— 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, and Yanam—with India on 1 Novem- 
ber 1954. A different situation developed with respect to the 
Portuguese possessions of Goa (Nova-Goa, Diu, and Daman). The 
Portuguese government not only refused to negotiate, but even 
declared that Goa was a member ef the North Atlantic bloc. The 
authorities in the Portuguese possessions threatened that they would 
adopt a scorched-earth policy if they were compelled to leave.® 

On 15 August 1954, and 15 August 1955, Indian patriots organised 
demonstrations, and the demonstrators entered the territory of Goa. 


59 Thapar, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Despite the peaceful character of the demonstrations the Portuguese 
police resorted to armed force. Thirtyone persons were killed and ' 
another 44 wounded on 15 August 1955,62 1 

This massacre of unarmed patriots aroused justified anger among 
the Indian people, who realised that the Portuguese authorities were 
backed by the American ‘imperialists, anxious to use the foreign 
possessions in India as bases for aggression. 

The peace movement gained ground in India in this period. 
Beginning with 1952 the policy of the Congress party and the govern- 
ment towards the peace movement underwent a change. Whereas 
before the participation of the Congressmen in the movement had 
not been encouraged, in 1952 a Congress veteran, Dr Saifuddin 
Kitchlew, who had played a prominent part in the anti-imperialist 
movement in the Punjab in 1919, was elected President of the All- 
India Peace Council. Under British rule Dr Kitchlew had been 
arrested six times and had spent a total of about 10 years in prison. 

In September 1952 the third All-India Peace Congress was held in 
Jullundur. The congress demanded that no Indian medical unit 
be sent to Korea, that a ban be imposed on the recruitment of 
Gurkhas into the British army and on the Fitnch use of Indian 
airfields and ports for the transfer of troops to Vietnam, that hosti- 
lities be stopped in Vietnam and in Malaya, that the American 
government be made to abide by international agreements, and that 
the Japanese people be granted full sovereignty. The last day of the 
congress was marked by a demonstration. The concluding public 
meeting, in which more than 15,000 people took part, was held on the 
town square of Jullundur. The audience were tremendously 
impressed by the speech of the prominent public figure Dr 
Kumarappa, a follower of Gandhi, who strongly denounced the 
brutalities of the American aggressors. Everything that was today 
happening in Korea, he said, could tomorrow happen in India.53 

In the years that followed, the peace movement in India developed 
under the slogans put forward by the third All-India Peace Congress. 
The movement accomplished quite a great deal: the government 
forbade the use of Indian territory for French or American military 
deliveries to Indo-China, abolished the British recruiting centres for 
the use of Gurkhas in the war in Malaya, etc. 

The great achievements of the Indian peace movement were 
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acknowledged by the award of the International Peace Prize to two of 
its leaders: Dr Saifuddin Kitchlew (in 1952) and Major-General 
Sahib Singh Sokhey (in 1953). 

In India, as the General pointed out, the peace movement faced 
difficulties of its own. They were due above all to the fact that 
under British rule, when the country Had been kept out of inter- 
‘national affairs, Indians had grown accustomed to seeing no connec- 
tion between the life of their own country and events in the rest of the 
world. That whole world was confined to Britain. 

The situation was changed by the American-Pakistani military 
pact, which brought the war danger to India's door-step. Even at 
the time when the pact was being negotiated, India was swept by big 
meetings and demonstrations of protest against Us plans to ‘make 
Asians fight Asians'. The session of the All-India Peace Council 
held in Nagpur from 15 to 17 January 1954, called for the broadest 
possible campaign against American provocations and for the 
strengthening of Indo-Pakistani friendship and solidarity.%5 

The signing of the American-Pakistani military pact on 25 
February 1954, evoked a storm of indignation from the people of 
India. In reply to' the intrigues of the us imperialists, a National 
Conference Against the American-Pakistani Pact and for a Reduc- 
tion of International Tension was held in Delhi in May 1954, while 
an All-India Conference of Asian Solidarity was held in Hyderabad 
in October 1955. 

By their dedicated struggle the Indian people advanced to the 
front ranks of the peace movement. India was the initiator of the 
Asian Conference for Reducing International Tension, held in 
Delhi from 6 to 10 April 1955. In the Appeal to the Asian Peoples, 
adopted by the conference unanimously, it was stated: ‘We are on 
the march, dedicated to the preservation of freedom, that hard- 
earned freedom which we shall never lose again. We are dedicated 


to peace, for peace represents the inne: spirit of Asia.’6 


Indian Government's Internal Policy 


In 1952-55 the governmentis policy on nationalising the key indus- 
tries underwent no change. The Minister of Production K.C- 
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Reddy, speaking on 20 May 1952, declared that the government did 
not seek to nationalise all the private and semi-state industrial 
establishments; it wanted to help them produce more, and was 
itself eager to develop large-scale ,industries.67 In January 
1955 Prime Minister Nehru reiterated this, explaining that the 
nationalisation’ of the Tata steel plant, for example, would mean 
that about Rs 2,000 million*would have to be paid by way of com- 
pensation; this amount could, from the government's point of view, 
be with greater advantage invested in new construction.99 Just as 
in the past, the government sought not to touch the main positions 
of foreign capital in the country; it sought to encourage new invest- 
ments in industries where there was less danger of competition with 
national capital, as well as to secure foreign capital in the form of 
loans for India's industrialisation. 

As for the government's labour policy, several laws were passed as 
a result of the militant actions of the workers described above. The 
1952 law on mines fixed the minimum age of mine workers at 15, 
limited working hours underground to 8-9, provided for a two weeks’ 
holiday with pay (after 12 months’ work) for workers paid monthly 
and a week's holiday for workers paid by the week, loaders, and piece 
workers underground, and extended the mine inspection system.59 

1 April 1954, saw the partial introduction of the 1951 plantation 
labour law, which prohibited the labour of children under 12, 
limited the working week to 54 hours for adults and 40 hours for 
children and adolescents, and stipulated the right to paid rest days: 
one day for every 20 days' work for adults, and one day for every 
15 days’ work for children and adolescents.*? 

These laws undoubtedly made for a certain improvement in the 
working and living conditions of the miners and plantation workers, 
but even after their approval, as admitted by the then Minister of 
Labour Khandubhai Desai on 23 March 1955, the conditions of the 
plantation and mine workers remained bad.71 

An important event throwing light on the government's labour 
policy was the 12th All-India Labour Conference, held in Nainital 
in October 1952. It wasattended by representatives of all-India and 
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industrial trade union organisations, of the employers and the govern- 
ment headed by the then Minister of Labour V.V. Giri. On the 
subject of industrial conflicts, the minister Proposed abolishing 
compulsory arbitration for, privately-owned establishments, but 
retaining it for state-owned establishments, recognising the right of 
the workers to conclude union contracts, etc, S.A.? Dange, who 
attended the conference as a delegate ofthe All-India Trade Union 

Congress, wrote that Giri’s proposals proved how strong these 
demands were and how popular they were with the masses.72 

To frame the basic pattern of legislation on conflicts at industrial 
establishments it was decided to appoint a sub-committee consisting 
of four representatives of the trade union organisations (one 
from each) and three representatives of the employers’ organi- 
sations.7? 

The major acts of the government’s labour legislation in 1953-54 
were, according to the Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office, the following:74 

1. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953, providing 
for the payment of compensation to workers in the event of their 
lay-off or retrenchment. 

2. The Employees’ Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1953, 
providing for the removal of certain defects in the state insurance 
System. 

3. The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1954, giving effect to I.L.O. 
conventions prohibiting the employment of women and children 
during the night in factories, 

4. The Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1954, providing for 
the extension of the time limit for fixing minimum wages in employ- 
ments mentioned in the schedules to the Act up to 31 December 
1954, 

' The first three of the above acts were to have improved the 
conditions of the workers, but they actually concerned secondary 
matters. As for the last act, it conceried one of the most important 
subjects of labour legislation: the government’s wage policy. The 
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Minimum Wages Act in 1948, as stated above, had been a step 
forward. But the act did not apply to all categories of workers 
and had fixed minimum wages at a mere Rs 30 a month, whereas, 
according to many committees of enquiry, a living wage should 
exceed Rs 30 even at 1939 prices. In connection with the further 
rise in the cost of living, the General Council of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress at its meetiiig in Kanpur in November 1954 called 
for a minimum wage of Rs 100 a month for all industrial workers.75 
This was also the demand of the January 1955 meeting of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress.76 

However, the putting into effect of the minimum wages act was 
postponed several times; nor did it become effective after 31 
December 1954. The working class of India was unable to achieve 
this, despite the expansion of industrial production and a considerable 
rise in capitalist profits. The increase in the exploitation of the 
workers was so marked and obvious that even the leaders of the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress were forced to speak about 
it. K.P. Tripathi said that the government and industry would 
conclude a fair wage agreement and would carry it out; this had not 
been done; as a result, the industrialists had profited,from the 
expansion of production, whereas the workers’ wages had remained 
the same and they had even been denied wHat was their due.?? 

Closely related to wage policy was the question of the govern- 
ment’s attitude to rationalisation in industry. Capitalist rationali- 
sation was increasing each worker's quota and reducing employment ; 
it yielded no benefits for the consumer, but did increase employers' 
profits. Notwithstanding the fight of the Indian working class 
against rationalisation, all the fact-finding committees appointed by 
the government recommended rationalisation in all the industries, 
including the small ones. For one thing, they recommended subs- 
tituting machine-weaving for hand-weaving. This alone meant the 
loss of employment for hundreds of thousands of hand-weavers.78 

The communists tabled a motion in Parliament whereby such 
rationalisation in the textile and jute industries would be found 
harmful. But a different resolution was carried, which stated: 
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The House is of the opinion that rationalisation of the textile and 
the jute industries, where it is necessary in the country's interest, 


The employers* attack on the vital irtterests of the workers wasso 
intense that Prime Minister Nehru on 11 December 1953, urged them 
‘to cultivate a human approach to labour problems'.so 

AS for the government's agrarian policy, it should be remembered 
that land reform implementation began in India in the summer of 
1952. But, as pointed out above, the reforms failed to solve the 
problems of providing the landless peasants with land and were 
aimed primarily at facilitating the development of capitalism in 
agriculture. Considerable attention in this period was given to the 
above-mentioned Community Development Programme and 


National Extension Service. 
Several of the government's measures in 1952-55 indicated a 


desire to promote the development of national culture: symbols of 
British rule were removed from Indian museums, a National 
Dance, Drama, and Music Academy was inaugurated in January 
1953, work on the programme for replacing English by Hindi was 
completed in July 1955, etc. 

At the same time not all the restrictions imposed earlier on demo- 
cratic freedoms were lifted. For instance, the operation of the 
reactionary Preventive Detention Act was extended by parliament 
first until 30 September 1952, and then until the end of 1954. On 
13 December 1954, the operation of the Act was extended by 
Parliament again. Similarly, the operation of the Press Control 
Act was in January 1953 extended until 31 January 1956. 

This inconsistency of the Congress government in internal policy, 
due to its class nature, gave rise to dissatisfaction among various 

“sections of the population. In July 1952, for example, 200 
Calcutta and Bombay lawyers protested to the government about 
the extension of the Preventive Detention Act. A highly indicative 
admission was made by the National Herald, one of the papers most 
closely associated with the Congress leadership. In December 
1952 it wrote that even those who had voted for the National 
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Congress were now unenthusiastic about it and evinced no wish 
to work with it and to fight for its programme.*t 

In September 1954 the General Secretary of the Congress announ- 
ced that the party membership had dropped from 8,800,000 in 1952 
to 6,110,000 in 1953, while the number of active members (with the 
right to vote) had dropped during the same period from 300,000 to 
71,000. 

The leadership was thus confronted with the problem of finding 
ways of bolstering up the influence of the governing party. 

On 17 January 1955, the Congress party gathered for its 60th 
annual session, held in Avadi, in the state of Madras. At this 
session Nehru introduced a draft resolution on building a society 
of the socialistic pattern in India. In the debate on the draft.in 
in the drafting committee one of the party leaders, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, explained that ‘if any member thinks that we have 
raised a new slogan, he should disabuse his mind of it at once. ... 
We do not believe that there are only two isms in the world, capita- 
lism and socialism. We say there can be a third, a fourth way also. 
We therefore deliberately chose the phrase [socialistic pattern of 
society|’.88 And another Congress*leader, G. Deshpande, added to 
this: ‘Though the slogan is not anything new, but only a new inter- 
pretation of the original objectives of the Congress, it has generated 
a new spirit among the masses—peasants and workers’.84 

There was also critical comment in the debate on the draft reso- 
lution.5 But the resolution adopted by the session scarcely differed 
in substance from the draft introduced by Nehru. ‘The basic 
criterion for determining the line of advance’, it was stated in the 
resolution, ‘is not private profit, but social gain... The public 
sector has to expand rapidly, and the private sector has to play its 
part within the framework of the comprehensive plan accepted by the 
community’.8& 

‘The immediate reaction of Indian Big Business was sharply nega- 
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tive, but a mere six weeks later the monopolist Birla declared that 
the state and planning had a big part of play in influencing the 
country’s economic life.57 

It goes without saying that the Congress leaders gave a different 
meaning to the term ‘socialism’ than what the Marxists do. But the 
very fact of the adoption ofa resolution on establishing a ‘society of 
the socialistic pattern" was evidence of the popularity of the ideas of 
socialism in India. Highly significant was the report in the National 
Herald that the Congress party membership welcomed the resolu- 
tion because they regarded the new definition of aims as a more 
powerful weapon in meeting the challenge from the Left.88 

The new elections to the legislative assembly in the state of Andhra 
in February 1955 were a test of the Congress party's influence among 
the masses. The party fully exploited the decisions taken at 
Avadi, and in his speeches during his election tour of Andhra Nehru 
solemnly pledged that his government would establish socialism in 
India in ten years.99 

In these elections the Joint Front of the Congress party, the Praja 
Socialist Party, and the Kisan Praja Party ( a local Andhra party) 
won 146 of the, 196 seats in the State legislative assembly, the 
Congress party winning 119 seats. 

Commenting on the election returns, the Statesman (Delhi) 
wrote that their most salient feature was the fact that the Communist 
Party polled 2,700,000 votes (31 per cent of the total), whereas in 
1952 it had, got about 1,400,000 votes. This meant that the 
communist vote had nearly doubled. The paper further pointed 
out that if there had been a system of proportional representation, 
the Communist Party would have secured 59 seats, while the Joint 
Front of the Congress and other parties would have got 96° seats 
instead of 146. The communists, the paper added, had no parti- 
cular reason to be disappointed, whereas the Congress party could 
under no circumstances afford to rest on its oars.% 

One of the government's most Important political measures at 
homé in 1955 was the completion of the preparatory work for 
reorganising the States. The commission proposed setting up 1€ 
States: 1) Andhra, | with the possible inclusion, after 1961, of a 
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part of Hyderabad, which, by decision of the Hyderabad legislative 
assembly, passed by a two-thirds majority, was to give up the 
areas inhabited by Marathas and Kanarese; 2) hers with.th 
addition of Tripura to the existing State: 3) West Benes em 


' the addition ofethe Bengali-populated areas of Bihar: 4) Bihar; 5) 


Bombay,with the adition of Sourashtra,Kutch, and the Maratha areas 
of Hyderabad; 6) Vidarbha, a new state made up of eight Maratha 
areas of Madhya Pradesh; 7) Jammu and Kashmir; 8) Karnatak 
which was to have incorporated the greater part of Mysore and the 
Kanarese-inhabited areas of the states of Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Madras; 9) Kerala; 10) Madras; 11) Madhya Pradesh, with the 
addition of Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, and Madhya Bharat: 12) 


_ Orissa; 13) the Punjab, with the addition of Himachal Pradesh and 


Pepsu; 14) Rajasthan, with the addition of Ajmer; 15) Uttar Pradesh: 


.and 16) Hyderabad. Several territories, such as Delhi, Manipur, 


and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, were to be subject to the 
central government. The division of the states into Part A, Part 
B, and Part C was to be abolished. In this way it was proposed to 
put off the formation of a united Andhra until 1961, while plans for 
establishing the states of Maharashtra and Gujarat on a nationality 
principle were rejected; the multinational states of Bombay and the 
Punjab were preserved. 

In November 1955 the commission’s recommendations were 
considered by the Congress Working Committee, which proposed 
that the division of Hyderabad should not be put off, that the Telugu- 
and Kanarese-inhabited areas be added to corresponding states 
and that no state of Vidarbha be established.9 ; 

The states reorganisation scheme, which was ratified with certain 
amendments and became effective on 1 November 1956, accorded 
with the national sentiments of majority of the peoples of India. j 
The reorganisation, just as the decision of the 60th session of the 
Congress in Avadi, somewhat strengthened the political influence of 
the governing party inside the country. s 


The Government's Foreign Policy i 


-American imperialist aggression in Korea under the flag of the 


United Nations gave rise to increasing anxiety among the Indian 
public. In a foreign policy debate in Parliament in.June 1952, 
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Nehru voiced alarm on account of the fact that the United Nations 
was gradually becoming ‘a protector of colonialism'.9? 

The Western powers’ policy of preparing a new war against the 
Soviet Union and other peace-loving countries was strongly censured 
by Dr S. Radhakrisnnan, the then Vice-President^of India: 


We find that at present there is a group of Western nations trying 

to crush Russia. If Hitler were alive today, he would have 

considered the present moment a supreme triumph of his philo- 

sophy.?3 

The Government of India began, with increasing frequency and 
determination, to insist that the rights of the Chinese People's 
Republic in the United Nations be restored. When Eisenhower, 
on 2 February 1953, announced the ‘deneutralisation of Formosa’, 
Prime Minister Nehru, speaking in Parliament, not only censured 
this statement, but added that ‘even war is too serious athing to be 
handed over to a soldier to control, much less peace.’® 


In 1952 Mr Nehru said that the activities of Syngman Rhee 


should make,the United Nations and every country connected 
with it think of the undesirability of any kind of association with a 
person like President Rhee. To support the regime of President 
Rhee is to support the very thing which the United Nations is 


supposed to stand against.% 


Early in 1953 Prime Minister Nehru said that ‘the bitter ruin and 
destruction in Korea should be stopped at any cost.?" This stand 
of India’s leaders against aggression undoubtedly helped to streng- 
then peace in'Asia. When a cease-fire was at last achieved in Korea 
on 27 July 1953, an Indian became the chairman of the neutral 
military armistice commission. 
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Nevertheless, in 1953 the Indian government still permitted 
certain departures from its neutralist course. For instance, the 
territory of the country was still being used by foreign aircraft for 
military deliveries to Indo-China. As has been admitted by 
Nehru, in 1952 a total of 459 military planes landed at Dum-Dum 
airfield alone. One hundred, and eighteen of these planes were 
American.?9 i 

A new period in Indian foreign policy began in 1954, a period of 
vigorous efforts to strengthen world peace, to unite the anti- 
imperialist forces, and to build up friendship with the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Mention should be made of at least three factors that brought 
about this new period in India's foreign policy: the conclusion of 
the American-Pakistani military pact, which brought the war danger 
close to India's frontiers, the further heightening of the antagonisms 
between the Indian bourgeoisie and foreign monopoly concerns, 
and the growth of the peace movement in the country. 

By signing the pact with Pakistan, the USA sought to achieve 
definite objectives: to create a breeding ground of war in another 
part of the world, to prevent the relations between India and 
Pakistan from becoming normal at a time: when some progress 
had been made in this direction,® and to undermine the unity of the 
Asian and African countries in the United Nations. 

On 16 March 1954, the Indian government asked for the recall of 
the American officers from the United Nations Commission in 
Kashmir and for their replacement by representatives of some other 
country. Nehru stated that in the situation which had arisen an 
officer of the American army could not be considered neutral in the 
dispute over Kashmir.!9? 

As far back as January 1954 the American journal Foreign 
Affairs had printed an article containing an analysis of the relations 
between the USA and India. It had said: “There are three aspects 
of policy where the United States and India do not see eye to eye 
with each other. They are: 1) the attitude towards the menace of 
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expansionist communism; 2) the colonialism of European nations; 
and 3) China.101 

When India on 1 March 1954, refused to accept the military aid 
offered by Eisenhower and Called for the withdrawal of the American 
military observers from Kashmir, the American press began to make 
personal attacks on Nehru. Moreover, the press carried a report 
from an American correspondent in India, Robert Trumbull, about 
serious differences within the Indian governnent and Nehru's 
imminent downfall. The Indian bourgeois newspaper The People 
was justified in asking, in this connection, whether this was not a 
call to the people to overthrow Nehru.1(2 

On 22 February 1954, Nehru made the proposal for a cease-fire 
in Indo-China. On 26 April 1954, a conference of the five great 
powers and other interested states for reaching peace settlements in 
Korea and Indo-China opened in Geneva. At almost :the same 
time, from 29 April to 2 May, the Prime Ministers of India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon met in Colombo and called, 
in their communique, for an immediate cease-fire in Indo-China and 
for direct negotiations between the parties concerned. They 
appealed to France to grant Indo-China independence, declared that 
the rights of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United Nations 
should be recognised, and denounced colonialism as a violation of 
fundamental human rights and as a threat to world peace.103 

At the end of June, during an interval in the work of the Geneva 
Conference, the Chinese Premier Chou En-lai was invited to visit 
India. The talks between Chou En-lai and Nehru ended on 28 
June with the signing of a declaration defining the principles on 
which the relations between India and the Chinese People's Republic 
Should be based: 1) mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
Sovereignty; 2) non-aggression; 3) non-interference in each other's 
internal affairs; 4) equality and mutual advantage; 5) peaceful 
coexistence.. A 

These principles were first formulated in the Chinese-Indian 
agreement of 29 April 1954, on the Tibetan region of the Chinese 
People's Republic. j à 

Following India's example, the Government of Burma signed a 


101 Foreign Affairs, January 1954; p. 260. 

10 The People, 5 April 1954. 

103 The contents of the communique were brought to the notice of the par- 
ticipants in the 1954 Geneva Conference. 
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similar declaration with the Chinese People’s Republic. The ‘five 
principles of peaceful coexistence’, or the Pancha Shila, subsequently 
received the widespread recognition and backing of all the peace- 
loving peoples and many government$. 

Although India was not a formal participant in the Geneva 
Conference, its representative in the United Nations, Krishna Menon; 
in informal meetings with the leaders of the delegations at Geneva, 
greatly contributed to the success ofthe negotiations. The forces 
of peace were victorious, and peace was established in Indo-China 
after eight years of war. An international commission consisting 
of representatives of Canada, India and Poland was appointed to 
supervise the implementation of the cease-fire agreement in Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. India presided over the commission, which 
was a token of international recognition of its services. : 

When the American imperialists, seeking to prevent a reduction 
of international tension and to torpedo the Geneva agreements, 
convened a conference in order to form a military alignment in 
Southeast Asia, India turned down the invitation to take part. Its 
example was followed by Indonesia, Burma and other countries. 
As a result, the eight countries which on 8 September 1954, in 
Manila, signed the Southeast Asia Defence Treaty included only 
three Asian countries— Thailand, the Philippines and Pakistan— 
whose total population accounts for less than one-tenth of the 
population of Asia. It is impossible not to agree with Dr Kundra, 
a student of Indian foreign policy problems, when he says that the 
signing of the Manila Pact was a major point of difference between 
India and the Western bloc and did not add to. the understanding 
between India and the Western powers.104 

In October 1954 Nehru paid a visit to China. He spent about a 
fortnight there, studying the Chinese government's experience in 
dealing with economic problems. The talks with Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai concerned measures to create a zone of peace in Asia. 

On his return to India, Nehru told a big meeting in Calcutta on 
2 November 1954, that India and China had the same aims and 
the efforts of their peoples were directed towards carrying out 
gigantic tasks of recovery, so as to overtake the highly DEAE Open 


countries of the world.105 


10 J.C. Kundra, Indian Foreign Policy 1947-1954. A Study of Relations with 
the Western Bloc (Groningen-Bombay, 1955) p. 98. 
105 Amrita Bazar Patrika, 3 December 1954. 
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It is highly noteworthy that in December 1954—at the very time 
when the French National Assembly was debating the Paris agree- 
ments aimed at remilitarising West Germany and heightening inter- 
national tension in Europe—the Prime Ministers of India, 
Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon held a conference in Bogor 
in Indonesia. They decided that a conference of the Afro-Asian 
countries would be convened in April 1955. India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon were to be the Organisers of the 
conference. 

The purpose of the Afro-Asian Conference, it was stated in the 
communiqué of the Bogor meeting, would be to promote world 
peace and the economic and social Progress of Asia and Africa; 
it would also discuss several specific problems, such as colonialism, 
racism and national sovereignty. 

Early in February 1955 a conference of the ‘Commonwealth prime 
ministers was held in London, with war preparations in Europe and 
Asia well to the fore of the discussions. However, the representa- 
tives of India and Ceylon declined to take part in discussing these 
problems. . 

With the approach of the date fixed for the opening of the 
Bandung Conference, the ruling circles in the United States and its 
allies intensified their efforts to disrupt the conference. In February 
1955 the British Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony Eden arrived in 
Delhi on a brief visit, but his talks with Nehru produced no results. 
On 11 April 1955, the Indian airliner Kashmir Princess crashed 
in the sea north of Sarawak. On board the airliner were three 
members of the personnel of the delegation of the Chinese People's 
Republic, a delegate of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and 
Chinese and other journalists, all of whom were flying to the 
Bandung Conference. An enquiry carried out by a commission 
appointed by the Indonesian government disclosed that the disaster 
was due to sabotage by a Kuomintang agent in Hongkong.1° The 
organisers of this act of sabotage had aimed at bringing about the 
death of the Chinese delegation led by Chou En-lai and at torpedoing 
the Bandung Conference. The plane disaster revealed to the whole 
world the real character of the American imperialists and their 
hirelings and stimulated the anti-imperialist sentiments of the 
Bandung Conference participants. 


406 Singh, op. cit., p. 18. 
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At the conference, which took place from 18 to 24 April 1955, the 
representatives of 29 Afro-Asian countries (mostly prime ministers 
and foreign ministers), with an overall population of 1,440 million 
people, adopted a most important declaration on promoting general 
peace and cocperation, based on the five pinciples of peaceful 
coexistence. The conference strongly condemned the system of 
colonialism, describing it as an evil that should be stamped out as 
soon as possible. Another important resolution of the conference 
called for general disarmament and for a complete ban on the pro- 
duction, testing, or use of weapons of mass destruction." The 
Bandung Conference demonstrated the most profound changes that 
had taken place in the colonial world in postwar years. It 
fortified the front of the peoples fighting against colonialism and was 
a major international event. 

On 7 June 1955, Nehru arrived on an official visit in the USSR at 
the Soviet government's invitation. Everywhere he went, he was 
greeted by the Soviet people with expressions of friendship and 
fellow-feelings for the people of India. 

During his stay in the ussr (which lasted until 25 June 1955), the 
Prime Minister of India visited several industrial establishments in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Volgograd, and other Soviet towns and 
observed the economic achievements of various Soviet Republics. 
His talks with members of the Soviet government, which took place 
in an atmosphere of friendship, ended on 22 June 1955, in the signing 
of a Joint, Statement of the government heads of India and the 
USsSR. In this statement it was pointed out that the relations between 
the Soviet Union and India rested on the sound basis of friendship 
and mutual understanding; confidence was expressed that both 
countries should continue to be guided by the five principles of the 
peaceful coexistence of states, and it was found necessary to extend 
and strengthen the relations between the two states both in the 
economic and the cultural sphere, as well as in the sphere of scientific 
and technical research.108 

On 18 November 1955, a Soviet government delegation arrived 
in India on a return visit at the invitation,of the Indian government. 

' During their stay in India the members of the delegation spoke to 
more than 20 million people at various meetings. The cordial 
welcome given to the Soviet leaders, was evidence ofthe strength 
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of the great principles of friendship and cooperation. The people 
of India were tremendously impressed by the speeches of the Soviet 
leaders, in which they raised important international problems, by 
their appraisals of the actións of the imperialists in Goa and the 
situation in Kashmir, and by N.S. Khrushchov’s statement in the 
Parliamentary Association for the Promotion of Hindi that the 
time had come to recognise India as a great power. 

The talks which the Soviet government delegation had with Nehru 
and other members of the Indian government culminated on 13 
December 1955, in the signing of a Joint Statement. This spoke of 
the unity of views of the governments of the Soviet Union and India 
on all the major international problems.109 

The talks on economic matters ended in the signing of a commu- 
niqué, in which was voiced a determinaton to develop to the 
maximum mutually advantageous trade relations. It was decided 
already then that the Soviet Union would supply India with one 
million tons of rolled ferrous metals within the next three years, 
that both deliveries of industrial equipment and purchases of 
Indian goods would be increased, and that shipping lines and a 
direct air sérvice would be inaugurated between the two countries. 
The history-making visit, of the Soviet government delegation to 
India cemented the friendship of the two great peoples. 

India's international prestige increased immeasurably after it 
embarked upon the road of sovereign development. It became an 
important factor making for peace and friendship between the 
nations and rallying the anti-colonialist forces in Asia and Africa. 

In the years of independence India has thus made certain progress 
in various polifical, economic, and cultural fields. Its national 
sovereignty has been consolidated, the first steps have been taken 
towards building up an independent national economy, the influence 
of feudal elements had been undermined, and the national culture 
of the peoples of the country is experiencing a rebirth. India's 
foreign policy is aimed at protecting peace and at promoting the 
coexistence of states with different social systems. 

These successes have been achieved in complicated conditions, in 
the face of the resistance of imperialism and of the reactionaries 
at home. Anti-democratic forces, exploiting the remnants of 
colonialism and feudalism, still handicap the creative powers of this 
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great nation. However, the entire record of India’s historical 
development gives rise to confidence that the fine traits of its indus- 
trious, boundlessly patriotic, and progressive people are a guarantee 
of this great country’s bright future. * 
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